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The Profundities of Edgar Poe 


“Edgar Poe, who isn’t much in America, must become a great man in 
France—at least that is what I want.” When Baudelaire wrote those 
words to Sainte-Beuve in 1856, he had already given nine years to a 
task that for seven years more was to occupy him constantly. It was 
only when a paralytic stroke shattered him in 1866 that Baudelaire 
abandoned, along with all lesser interests, this one which had dominated 
most of his mature life. One of the results of this remarkable devotion 
is that of the eleven volumes which have thus far appeared in the Crépet 
edition of Baudelaire five are translations from Edgar Allen Poe. This 
simple arithmetic involves a fact of major significance. For in Baude- 
laire there was a great creative genius, a writer who had, and knew 
he had, the rarest of all gifts: the power to alter and revivify his own 
country’s literature; and who yet, for nearly twenty years, gave himself 
with an almost ascetic energy and ardor to the wearisome and specifi- 
cally uncreative work of sedulous translating. Certainly this was no 
pastime for him, nor was it simply the means of obtaining an income, 
although it served that end, too. One is tempted to go so far as to say 
that Baudelaire’s life work, his great achievement, was not so much Les 
Fleurs du mal as it was his Poe translations. However this may be, the 
five Poe volumes fulfilled and surpassed all that Baudelaire had hoped for 
them. Not only did Poe become “a great man in France”; he has be- 
come, thanks to Baudelaire, a world figure, and this despite the fact 
that his reputation in America as a major writer has hardly been better 
than precarious. Let us examine this astonishing paradox. 

It is a commonplace that American literature offers few names of 
absolutely first rank. At best there is a handful: Hawthorne and Whitman, 
perhaps; Melville and James, certainly; and possibly T. S. Eliot. Poe’s 
claims for inclusion in such a list are by no means considered self- 
evident in this country, and have never yet been convincingly sponsored. 
The general reading public, which might be expected to show a warm 
interest in Poe, or at least a dutiful respect for him, has shown neither. 
Some forty years after his death, when a poll was taken to discover 
which ten books were generally considered the best to be written in 
America, Emerson’s Essays and Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter reached the 
top of the list. Nothing by Poe was voted to rank among the first ten, 
or the first thirty! No doubt Poe would fare better today if a similar 
competition were arranged, but it seems true nonetheless that his status 
as a Classic American author exists, in the mind of the general public, 
rather by default than acclaim. 
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If apathy will serve to characterize the attitude of the common 
reader towards Poe, something more like hostility has been the usual 
response of American writers from Poe’s time to our own. Emerson, 
for example, employed his considerable talents as a phrasemaker to dis- 
pose of him in three words, “the jingle man.” Whitman's feelings were 
mixed: although he finally came around to admitting Poe’s genius, it 
was its narrow range and unhealthy, lurid quality that most impressed 
him. But Whitman did manage to attend the Poe Memorial ceremony 
in Baltimore in 1875, and. although he declined to speak publicly there, 
he at least had the charity to lend his distinguished presence to that 
pathetic occasion. This was more than the other leading American 
poets of the day could bring themselves to do. From Bryant, Whittier, 
Longfellow, and Holmes came brief and “appropriate” tributes, none 
of which approached the intensity of feeling and conviction expressed 
in the letter Swinburne sent from England. And to compare the per- 
functory doggerel offered by Bryant as a tombstone inscription with 
the incandescent sonnet Mallarmé had submitted is to realize, quite 
apart from the abyss that separates verse from poetry, in which hemisphere 
Poe’s work had been really welcomed. Only recently, in some essays by 
Eliot and Allen Tate, has American criticism begun to treat Poe in a 
way which shows an awareness of the implication of that sonnet. From 
Henry James (“An enthusiasm for Poe is the mark of a decidedly 
primitive stage of reflection”) through Paul Elmer More (“Poe is the 
poet of unripe boys and unsound men”) to Yvor Winters (“Poe ... 
whose literary merit appears to the present writer a very frail delusion”), 
our major critics, far from pushing Poe onto the stage of world litera- 
ture, have rather insisted that his name be retained exclusively as a 
minor one even in the cast of American letters. 

How different a chart must be plotted to show the history of Poe's 
reputation in France! His American contemporaries were reluctant to 
pay him merely conventional homage; for his French admirers the 
problem was to find a language of praise sufficiently sublime. Baudelaire, 
of course, carried away by missionary zeal, was not one to hesitate on this 
subject. In L’Art romantique he calls Poe simply “the most powerful 
writer of this age.” Make what allowances we will for this as a state- 
ment intended for public consumption, the sincerity underlying it may 
be inferred from the allusion, in Journaux intimes, to his morning 
prayers to God and to Edgar Poe. For Mallarmé also, Poe was a writer 
altogether unique, the poet, as we know from “Le Tombeau d’Edgar Poe.” 
For him as for Baudelaire the stature of Poe was evidently that of a 
literary deity. Thus when Mallarmé sent to his friend Cazalis a copy 
of his sonnet “L’Azur,” the first in which he had completely succeeded 
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in the style that was to be distinctively his own, he remarked in his 
letter: “The more I continue in this direction the more faithful shall 
I be to those severe ideas which I owe to my great master Edgar Poe.” 
And for Valéry in the next generation Poe was also to be a great master, 
“perhaps the most subtle artist of the century.” In his first letter to 
Mallarmé, in 1890, Valéry underlines their common admiration of 
Poe; and fifty years later he was to specify Poe, along with Leonardo 
da Vinci, as the major influence in his literary and philosophical career. 

That an enthusiasm for Poe should have been shared by the three 
most influential poets in modern French literature, that this American 
writer should have become the pivot on which for the past century 
French literature has turned, this by itself is sufficiently extraordinary. 
But even this statement of the case does no more than suggest the 
force of Poe’s impact. There is scarcely one French writer from the 
time of Baudelaire to the present who has not in one way or another 
paid his respects to Edgar Poe. Villiers de I'Isle Adam, Verlaine and 
Rimbaud, Claudel and Gide, Edmond Jaloux—these are names at random, 
but they will do to indicate the scope of the interest Poe has had for 
France. Indeed the only really brief list of French writers that would be 
relevant to this subject would consist of those men, like Barbey d’Aurevilly 
and Sainte-Beuve, who did not join the pilgrimage to the Poe shrine. 
For this interest became something very like a religious cult. If 
Baudelaire was unique in actually praying to Edgar Poe, some of Baude- 
laire’s successors came close to the same kind of idolatry. For the ad- 
herents to this cult Poe becomes immense, transcendant, to be associated, 
as he is for Jules Lemaitre, only with the greatest figures, Plato and 
Shakespeare. The Poe text, accordingly, is conned with the fanatic zeal 
appropriate to sacred books. Thus Jean Moréas, in an article in Le 
Symboliste, could assume that his readers would appreciate an oblique 
reference to one of Poe's least known stories, “The Devil in the Belfry.” 
And what if not religious awe is this, registered by Albert Samain in his 
Carnets intimes: “Have read Edgar Poe. Eureka. Overwhelming sensa- 
tion, especially towards the end. The grandeur of the hypotheses, the 
limitless nature of the concept terrify me. I wanted to read it through 
in one night, and this dizzy flight through the incommensurable makes 
me collapse on my bed, aching all over, my head splitting.” 

No matter how the chart is read, therefore, whether we attend to 
such men as Baudelaire and Mallarmé or to writers of secondary and 
tertiary importance, the results are identical: Baudelaire made Poe a 
great figure in France, and not for his own time only but for the next 
hundred years. This apotheosis is probably unmatched in literature. 
Precisely because it is such an extraordinary thing, involving a great 
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mass of subtleties and complications, it will perhaps never be definitively 
“explained.” But, to cut through the mass of detail for the moment, we 
can discern one unmistakable fact: the values France has attached to 
Poe are not those his own nation has seen in him. May it not be pos- 
sible now to recapture Poe, as it were, for America, with some of 
those values still intact? It seems certain, in any case, that if Poe is ever 
to be deeply appreciated in this country it will not be owing to tradi- 
tional American criticism. It is rather to France that we must look, and 
with such an orientation I offer this survey of three related instances 
of the French response to Poe. 


I 


In August, 1845, a translation of “The Purloined Letter” appeared in a 
Paris journal, but neither Poe’s name nor that of the translator was 
given. Later in that year a version of the Maelstrom story was printed, 
this time with Poe named as the author. These were the beginnings of 
Poe’s career in France. 

Baudelaire did not become aware of this new writer immediately. 
He dated his discovery of him to some time in 1846 or 1847. But the 
“singular commotion” which he had felt in first reading Poe was a subject 
he never tired of alluding to. From the few French translations that were 
available he went on to what he could find in English. He wrote to 
London for a copy of Poe’s works in book form; he collected a file of 
the Southern Literary Messenger. And the more he investigated the matter, 
the more his original feeling about Poe was confirmed. This American 
was his alter ego, his brother. “The first time I opened one of his 
books I saw, to my amazement and delight, not simply certain subjects 
which I had dreamed of, but sentences which I had thought out, written 
by him twenty years before.” This experience of the shock of recognition 
as Baudelaire defines it here is unparalleled in literature. 

There is no reason to doubt that the experience was genuine. For 
one thing, Baudelaire recurs to it, in his letters and elsewhere, again 
and again, and always in the same terms and in the same tone. Any 
effort to dodge the implications of such evidence derives not from an ex- 
pert understanding of Baudelaire but rather from a tacit assumption re- 
garding Poe: that he is not really so impressive as Baudelaire thought 
he was. To examine Baudelaire’s conception of Poe with the premise 
in mind that it must have been a misunderstanding is inevitably to beg 
the entire question. No such reservations are called for. In describing the 
effect Poe had on him Baudelaire’s language has no trace of ambiguity. 

There are other grounds also for not questioning the sincerity of 
his enthusiasm on this subject. Precisely because the experience was 
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so profound, so unusual, Baudelaire was never able to examine Poe 
with any degree of detachment. Thus it is that when we have taken 
note of the extraordinary expression which Baudelaire gave to his in- 
terest and turn to the three long essays which he wrote on the subject 
of Poe we feel, inevitably, rather let down. Nowhere in them does 
Baudelaire sustain his discussion on the level which his brief remarks 
elsewhere have led us to think is the level on which Poe should be 
treated. These essays, as examples of criticism, are therefore disappoint- 
ing. What Poe meant to Baudelaire as a kind of literary hero comes 
through clearly enough. But what is said about Poe's particular works 
seems superficial. It is as if Baudelaire, no matter how intense his 
emotional response to these works, could not readily communicate the 
secret of his feelings about them. He could only make some suggestions. 
He could not stand apart and analyze. That so gifted a critic should have 
become tongue-tied on the subject of his greatest enthusiasm is an in- 
dication of how deeply implicated in Poe’s work Baudelaire felt him- 
self to be. To probe into it, to discourse on its significance and the 
nature of its life, would be, so it seems, to explore himself. This Baude- 
laire could not do. Hence his repeated requests to Sainte-Beuve to write 
some critical articles on Poe. “You, who so love profundities, why not 
investigate the profundities of Edgar Poe?” But Sainte-Beuve never ful- 
filled this request, or any other which Baudelaire made regarding Poe. 
And so those “profundities” which Baudelaire was sure existed in Poe's 
work, but which he himself did not explore and could only point to, 
remained unsounded for many years, until in our own time Baudelaire’s 
invitation to Sainte-Beuve was accepted by other French critics. 

There is some irony in the fact that the very feature which makes 
Baudelaire’s essays on Poe disappointing is their similarity to the kind 
of essays Sainte-Beuve himself wrote. From our contemporary point of 
view, the attention given to the person and the milieu is excessive. We 
would rather have, if we had the choice, much less of that and much 
more detailed inquiry into what Poe wrote. But despite this emphasis, 
Baudelaire’s essays are not simply portraits of an artist exhausted and 
crushed in a materialistic, “counting-house” world. Naturally this in- 
terpretation of Poe’s career would be favored, for Baudelaire saw in it 
all the more reason for his initial and intuitive feeling of kinship with 
Poe. And so one clear purpose for those essays was to inscribe Poe's 
name in the roll of literary martyrs, along with the classic cases of 
Chatterton and Nerval. However, Baudelaire could not be content with 
a merely sentimental view of the matter, one which amounts to saying 
that Poe’s greatness was no more than an index of his weakness. Poe 
is a lame giant, then; this is what the portrait comes to. But a giant 
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nonetheless, and this because of the complex interest which Poe’s work 
contains. Thus Baudelaire did not stop short with a presentation of a 
curious personality whose sad career furnished a lesson for the times. 
He called attention to Poe as a writer who should be taken seriously, and 
he indicated the channels down which this serious interest should move. 

As Poe’s translator, Baudelaire gave his attention almost entirely to 
the stories. But in his essays he had something suggestive to say of 
every aspect of Poe’s work. “His poetry, profound and plaintive, is 
nevertheless wrought, and pure, correct and brilliant as a crystal jewel.” 
Inspired? That too; but in addition the work of a man of will, master 
of himself, who realized that in art there can be no minutiae. Mallarmé 
was fascinated by hints such as these and took up the task which Baude- 
laire had thought impossible, the translating of Poe’s poems. Poe's 
criticism, hard and disciplinary, “that of a superior and solitary man 
interested only in ideas . . . a lover of rules, and capable of studious 
analyses and patient investigations”—this was to be the focus of Valéry’s 
interest. Of Ewreka Baudelaire had said that it would require an essay 
all to itself; Valéry was to write that essay. 

Baudelaire’s chief successors thus found in the articles on Poe a 
number of hints which they acted on according to their interests and 
predilections. For Baudelaire himself it was the stories of Poe that chiefly 
mattered, and so it is not surprising that on the subject of the stories 
Baudelaire’s suggestions are most rewarding. In general, he indicated 
that these stories were not to be read as mechanical melodramas, con- 
trived exercises in the horror genre. The “new literature” which Poe 
had created would be devoid of all novelty if they were merely that. 
Consequently Baudelaire was careful to underscore the psychological con- 
tent of these stories as their distinguishing feature. Much as he admired 
Poe’s talents at ratiocination and the “impeccable” quality of his style, 
the real Poe, for him, was the “writer of the nerves,” who in exploring 
mental and moral disease had opened up for literature an order of ex- 
perience that had been sealed off, or approached only with great hesitancy 
and circumspection. It is not likely that Baudelaire had come upon Poe's 
own revealing statement that “terror is not of Germany but of the soul.” 
Yet this is the substance of what Baudelaire has to say of the spirit in 
which Poe should be read. 

Here again we find no more than a direction given. It was something, 
however, to make this point clearly, to define Poe’s characteristic subject 
matter as belonging to the psychological order, and by implication to 
warn against the superficiality of seeing his work as the imitative pro- 
ductions of a sensational journalist who had some skill at writing weird 
stories. Baudelaire succeeded in setting up a strong barrier against such 
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a misconception of Poe. It is as a result of this that subsequent French 
commentary on Poe has been so fecund, whereas in this country the pre- 
vailing view has been at best an uneasy one, no one quite sure whether 
Poe’s tales may not be merely specious claptrap, and our criticism of Poe 
has been diffident, or merely dutiful, and almost never providing an entry 
into the obscure source of his undeniable permanence and power. 


II 

Baudelaire pointed in a general way to the psychological interest of 
Poe’s work. The most intensive examination of it in those terms is the 
monumental study by Marie Bonaparte, Edgar Poe, published in Paris 
in 1933. It is one of the many ironies in the history of Poe’s reputation 
that this, the most exhaustive scrutiny of his work, should have been 
written in French, that it should remain at this date virtually unknown 
in this country, and that the recent (1949) English translation should 
have been published in England rather than in the United States. In his 
review of this book, Edmond Jaloux called it the most important critical 
study of Poe ever written in France. And he added the arresting qualifica- 
tion that this holds true quite apart from the veracity of the particular 
psychological theory which Madame Bonaparte employs. 

Specifically, that theory is psychoanalysis. But in the field of what 
is called literary psychoanalysis Edgar Poe is unique. No other study based 
on similar assumptions presents so elaborately detailed and thorough 
an 2xamination of a writer and his work. This is far from being the 
production of an amateur who, after leafing through a few of the 
Freudian handbooks, set out to work up a thesis on a likely author. 
Not, for instance, the kind of thing that was done by Van Wyck Brooks 
on Mark Twain. As a friend and disciple of Freud and one of the lead- 
ing psychoanalysts in contemporary France, Marie Bonaparte brings a 
rare professional competence to her task. She brings also two other 
qualifications that. are not often encountered in works of this kind, a 
wide erudition and a high degree of sensitivity. Thoroughly acquainted 
with English, she works with the definitive Virginia edition of Poe, and, 
for the biographical section of her study, she follows the Hervey Allen 
volumes, the most authentic life of Poe that was available to her. Thus, 
whatever reservation is finally taken to the premises she starts from, no 
drastic objections may be raised against the scholarly foundations of her 
work. 

Her central thesis may be stated in this way: Poe's life and works 
are fully intelligible only if it is assumed that they both derive their 
character from an infantile oedipal experience of great intensity. Love 
for his sickly, dying, and finally dead mother became a kind of protean 
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matrix which shaped the pattern of his life and the recurrent themes of 
his tales, poems, and even Eureka. In a word, Poe was sado-necrophile. 
Such was his illness, and from that rank source arose the strange and 
morbid growths of his literary creations. 

Yet to reduce Edgar Poe to an abstract statement of its theme is 
to distort it rather crudely. Nothing less will suffice for an understanding 
of the full complexities of the case than a careful reading of the entire 
work. Not that such a reading will dissipate all the difficulties that a 
study of this nature entails. It may be objected, for example, that 
psychoanalysis is, properly, nothing more than a therapy for living human 
beings; and therefore to read Poe’s stories and poems, as Madame Bona- 
parte does, as if they were transcripts of dreams, is to do violence to 
psychoanalysis as well as to Poe. Or one may suspect that the particular 
kind of Freudian explication used in this book is unduly primitive—too 
hard and fast, labored, Ptolemaic. And one needs no wide acquaintance 
with Freudian theorizing to notice the technique which this writer 
employs whereby the distinction between fact and hypothesis is blurred 
so that the latter may be put to work as if it had all the strength of 
the former. Nevertheless, in spite of such objections as these, the impres- 
sion that remains after reading her book is a formidable one. Once 
a few inherently unprovable assumptions are granted, Edgar Poe goes 
on to cast a powerful light on its subject. Poe himself, who so loved 
ingenious and astonishing solutions to complex puzzles, would have 
applauded this remarkable reading of his career and writings. 

For although Marie Bonaparte is a psychoanalyst first of all, she 
is also a highly gifted reader. It is even possible that her main intention 
was to “prove” psychoanalysis by a demonstration of its explicative 
power. However, she could not have gone very far in that direction 
unless she had possessed the essential art in literary criticism, the art 
of reading well. Responding to Poe’s work with a highly sensitive in- 
telligence, she calls our attention to many details that are inescapably 
present in it, but which, prior to her work, have generally gone un- 
noticed. No other critic, for example, has said such illuminating things 
about “Loss of Breath,” “The Man That Was Used Up,” and the other 
baffling items of this kind which even Poe specialists prefer to leave 
alone. Or, to name a story that is universally famous, “Murders in the 
Rue Morgue,” how are the introductory and the main episodes of the 
story related? Why is the corpse of the murdered daughter discovered 
in the chimney head down? Why does the detective Dupin fail to 
explain that detail, or to inquire why the two murdered women should 
have been looking through a packet of letters at three in the morning? 
And how is this story related to “The Purloined Letter,” where again a 
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fireplace and a letter are important factors in the plot? Questions of 
this kind, which lead us directly into the nature of the work that Poe 
was doing, are raised and answered throughout this book. It is sur- 
prising enough that these questions have not been raised before, but it 
is even more so to find how plausibly they may be answered in the light 
of Madame Bonaparte’s guiding hypothesis. For that hypothesis, lurid as 
some of its results are, enables her to demonstrate an amazing homo- 
geneity throughout the entirety of Poe’s work. On any showing this is a 
most impressive achievement. 


Ill 

Like almost all the studies of Poe that have been written in France 
since the appearance of the Bonaparte volumes, those of Gaston Bache- 
lard are indebted to her analysis. Bachelard’s readings of Poe cannot be 
treated, however, as if they were merely an extension cf her theories. 
They must be seen in the light of the rather special work he has been 
concerned with during the past twenty years, and on this difficult topic 
I will risk a word of explanation here. 

Now in his late sixties, Bachelard is professor of philosophy and 
head of the Institute of the History of Science and Techniques at the 
University of Paris. Encyclopedic in scope, at home in physics, chemistry 
and mathematics, and apparently as widely read in literature as any man 
in France, this extraordinary figure is above all a philosopher, creative, 
seminal, original. Original, and therefore iconoclast. It was this bent 
that led him, in the course of his research into the work of the al- 
chemists and the pre-scientific “scientists” of the 17th and 18th centuries, 
to go beyond the routine limits of cataloging and description. Granted, 
he seems to have said, that these men were not scientists and so gave 
us nothing that we recognize as scientific knowledge; yet neither were 
they simply stupid men. What, then, is the lesson their pre-scientific 
experience contains? In his analysis of this problem Bachelard developed 
the thesis that a psychology could be worked out for subjective knowledge, 
for intuition and reverie, the realm midway between dream and conscious 
thought. This is, precisely, the realm of the imagination. It was, accord- 
ingly, to the evidence of imaginative literature that he turned for the 
detailed demonstration of this theory. Resurrecting the ancient intuition 
that correspondences exist between the four elements and the human 
temperaments, Bachelard has presented in five volumes—from La Psych- 
analyse du feu (1938) to La Terre et les réveries du repos (1948)— 
his amazing studies in the psychology of the imagination. 

The rich suggestiveness of these books may be gauged from the 
fact that although relatively few pages deal with Poe those pages present 
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some of the most illuminating commentary that Poe has ever received. 
For Bachelard, Poe is, in general terms, a poet of water. That is the 
element towards which he was orientated and which polarized, so to speak, 
his imagination. This insight makes possible, among other things, a 
clearcut demarcation between Poe and a writer with whom he is often as- 
sociated, E. T. A. Hoffmann. A study of their imagery of water and fire 
shows how different they are: Hoffmann fascinated by flame, Poe re- 
coiling compulsively from it, so that, as in “Ulalume,” a volcano image 
is given in the form of “scoriac rivers,” even though this fluvial effect 
weakens the figure Poe must have intended. More specifically, Poe is the 
poet of darkened water, water which is stagnant, heavy and dead. It 
absorbs life; drains it away. In a word, the water which fascinated Poe 
and which, in “Ulalume,” “The City in the Sea,” “Usher,” and so on, 
is a dominant image, is no longer the “real” water which is drunk, but 
that which drinks. In an essay of thirty pages in L’Eau et les réves, Bache- 
lard examines the stories and poems of Poe, bringing into relief the 
great attraction the symbol of the dank tarn and the sullen, melancholy 
pool had for the imagination of this writer. 

Another valuable reading of Poe which we owe to Gaston Bachelard 
is contained in the preface he wrote for a recent French edition of 
Arthur Gordon Pym. This book, he tells us, is much more than what it 
it usually taken to be. It is, of course, a realistic narrative of adventures 
at sea; but at the same time it involves more than a merely social, human, 
conflict. It presents a drama of cosmic forces, a drama in which man is 
struggling against, not simply human adversaries, but the elements 
themselves. If the reader is to become aware of this drama he must 
bring to the book a special sympathy which grows out of the recognition 
that in Poe's best work there is both a manifest and a latent content. 
Beneath the surface account of more or less credible incident there 
is a sub-current which flows from the world of dreams. Bachelard 
defines Poe’s special quality in these terms. He admires Poe as one of the 
few writers who have been able to work along the frontier between the 
real and the dream worlds, a shadowy frontier where the experience 
felt is strangely blended of elements drawn from both those realms. 

Thus in his comments on Poe, Bachelard accomplishes two im- 
portant things. For one, he directs attention to the particular element- 
symbol in terms of which the Poe imagination was aligned; and in ad- 
dition he indicates and illustrates the technique of the double-reading, 
through which alone, in his opinion, we can become aware of the 
kind of life that sustains Poe’s melodramas. It is true, then, that although 
Bachelard treats Poe incidentally, as simply one exemplification of a 
recondite hypothesis, his discussion refines the exhaustive critique of 
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Marie Bonaparte. Making a subtler use of some of the assumptions of 
psychoanalysis, less dogmatic and systematic in method, he nonetheless 
retains the essence of her theory (it was Baudelaire’s as well): that 
Poe’s singular gift was to probe into the caverns of the psyche and to 
bring up to the level of imaginative literature the dark treasures—of fear, 
guilt, sin, and obsession—that those caverns contain. 

However true it is that the final and defining task of literary criticism 
is the task of evaluation, it is certainly true also that the initial work 
that must be done is to determine as exactly as possible what is there. 
With a writer like Poe this first step is indispensable, for it is a hall- 
mark of Poe’s work that it cannot easily be accounted for under any of 
the conventional headings. Baudelaire was aware of this when, with 
no success, he urged Sainte-Beuve to investigate the profundities of 
Edgar Poe. If now we have some conception of the extent of those 
profundities, some definable sense, in other words, of what lies latent 
in Poe’s work, it is because in developing this suggestion of Baudelaire 
the analyses of Marie Bonaparte and Gaston Bachelard have given it 
to us, and indicated at the same time what particular power it is that 
has insured Poe’s permanence among the great writers of the world. 


PATRICK F. QUINN is Instructor in English at Wellesley. He has been 
engaged in an extensive study of the impact of Poe abroad. 
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Revival and Revolution 
in English and French 
Romantic Poetry 


There is general agreement among modern critics that French Romantic 
poetry is on the whole vastly inferior to English Romantic poetry. Even 
the most ardent Francophile cannot but admit, I am afraid, the validity 
of this judgment, and I do not propose to question it. What I do want 
to consider here is the explanation of this inferiority so frequently of- 
fered by recent critics and literary historians: that the failure of the 
French Romantics to achieve a real poetic revolution was the chief, if not 
the sole reason for the weakness of their poetry. 
Various other explanations can be, and have been suggested. The 
easiest way out, of course, is simply to say that the English Romantic 
poets had greater native poetic genius than the French, and to let it 
go at that. Or one can assert that French is essentially a less poetic 
language than English, and that English poetry thus has every chance of 
being better than French poetry; a position which seems difficult to 
maintain when one considers the great flowering of lyric poetry in 
France both in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and during the last 
hundred years. Nor can it be admitted that the French poets of the 
early nineteenth century felt less deeply, had less “romantic” emotions, 
than their English contemporaries. It is not the matter of their poetry 
that is at fault, it is their translation of that matter into poetry. The 
example I am going to give is perhaps hardly a fair one, for it involves 
a comparison of a bad poem of a French poet with a very good poem 
of an English poet. But it allows us to compare two cases of a poet 
writing to a friend, describing an incident which moved him to write 
a poem, and sending the poem itself. The first is a well-known one: 
Keats’ letter of September 21, 1819, to J. H. Reynolds: 
How beautiful the sky is now.—How fine the air. A temperate 
sharpness about it. Really, without joking, chaste weather—Dian 
skies—I never liked stubble-fields so much as now—Aye better 
than the chilly green of the Spring. Somehow a stubble-field looks 
warm—in the same way that some pictures look warm—This struck 
me so much in my Sunday’s walk that I composed upon it. 

And the same day Keats writes to Richard Woodhouse: “You like 

poetry better—so you shall have some I was going to give Reynolds,” 

and encloses the “Ode to Autumn.” 
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The second case is a less familiar one; a letter of August 3, 1814, 
from Lamartine to his friend Virieu: 
Hier je découvris, assez loin de la ville, un petit sentier ombragé 
par deux buissons bien parfumés; il me conduisit au milieu des 
vignes qui sont parsemées de cerisiers. Je me couchai sous leur 
ombre fraiche et épaisse, jdtai mon épée et mes bottes, l'une me 
servant de pupitre et l'autre d’oreiller. Je sentais dans mes cheveux 
un vent doux et frais; je n’entendais rien que les bruits qui me 
laisent, quelques sons mourants de la cloche des vépres, le sourd 
urdonnement des insectes pendant la chaleur et les rapaux d'une 
caille cachée dans un blé voisin. .. Voila ce que j'y griffonnais au 
crayon: 
’ Ah! rendons grace au ciel qui nous créa sensibles: 
Aurait-il pu nous faire un plus heureux présent! 
L'imagination, pinceau complaisant, 
Crée, embellit pour nous des mondes invisibles 
Oud nous nous égarons loin du monde présent. 
Pour nous tout est plaisir et tout est jouissance: 
La chute d’une feuille, une fleur que balance 
Lhaleine invisible du vent, 
Ce ruisseau paresseux qui murmure en fuyant, 
Lobscurité, le jour, le bruit ou le silence, 
Tout dans un cceur sensible éveille un sentiment. 
Soit que le jour finisse ou que le jour commence, 
Il nous trouve plongés dans un songe charmant. 
There is certainly little to be said for this as poetry except what Lamar- 
tine can always be counted on for, the music of many of its lines. Any 
personal note is absent; the whole first part of the poem is a series of 
general statements, prosaic in form, conventional in tone, vague to a 
degree. The poet says that the imagination creates new worlds for us, 
but his imagination does no such creating. In the following lines the 
concrete details of the prose disappear, and are replaced by such general 
terms as noise and silence, leaf and flower. The original experience, 
instead of being intensified and enriched, fused with a wealth of memories, 
as in Keats’ poem, has evaporated into a series of banal reflections 
expressed in conventional language. 
As I have said, the comparison is an unfair one. Although, as it 
happens, the two poets were exactly the same age, twenty-four, when 
they wrote their respective poems, Lamartine’s poetic talent matured 
very slowly, while Keats was a very precocious poet indeed. But even 
if Lamartine had made a more just comparison possible by writing a 
letter describing the circumstances under which he wrote his autumn 
poem, “L’Automne,” which is among the best of his poems, the same 
strictures would be valid, though in lesser degree. In any case, my in- 
tention here has been, not so much to demonstrate the superiority of 
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English poetry, as to indicate that the weakness of French poetry is in 
the domain, not of experience, but of expression, in the translation of 
the raw material of experience into poetry. 

It is this weakness that has been linked by modern critics to the 
view that the French Romantics carried out no major revolution, that 
in spite of all their efforts they were unable to free themselves from 
the clutches of an outworn poetic tradition. This view is a relatively 
modern one. The French Romantics themselves claimed in the most 
flamboyant manner that they had altered the whole course of poetry. 
Even the least revolutionary of them, Lamartine, boasted in his 1849 
preface to the Méditations poétiques that he had been the first to 
bring poetry down from Parnassus, to substitute for the conventional 
seven chords of the lyre the very fibers of the human heart. And I need 
hardly recall Hugo’s magniloquent lines in the “Réponse 4 un acte d’ac- 
cusation,” in which he claims to have carried out a poetic revolution 
equivalent to the great political revolution of the previous century: 


Je fis souffler un vent révolutionnaire. 

Je mis un bonnet rouge au vieux dictionnaire. 
Plus de mot sénateur! plus de mot roturier! 

Je fis une tempéte au fond de I’encrier. 


For a good many years literary historians echoed these claims in a 
docile fashion, and they are still to be found in a good many histories 
of literature. But in our time there has been an increasing awareness of 
the links between French Romanticism and tradition. As early as 1915 
Gustave Lanson remarked that romanticism was a good deal more 
classic than it had thought, and by the time Pierre Moreau came to 
write his book, Le Classicisme des romantiques, in 1932, he was able 
to cite a good many examples of recent uses of the phrase. In 1935 
Paul Hazard pointed out, not without a certain pride, that French Ro- 
manticism, far from being a deviation from the French tradition, had, 
while assimilating foreign influences, kept its native tang, its traditional 
classic qualities.* 

At first such views were chiefly historical in character, simply demon- 
strating that the French Romantics were more classic than they them- 
selves had thought. Then they are associated with the judgment of 
values with which I began. Henri Peyre, in some admirable pages, brings 
out the differences between French and English Romantic poetry, the 
eloquence, the oratorical tone of the former, and intensity and density 
of the latter. In this connection he emphasizes the continuity of tradi- 


1 “Les Caractéres nationaux du lyrisme romantique frangais,” Quatre Etudes, 
New York, 1940, pp. 22-85. 
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tion between the poets of the late eighteenth century and the Romantics, 
the difference being only in the degree of individual talent.? The extreme 
of belittlement of the Romantics is reached by Thierry Maulnier, who 
asserts that their place in the history of French poetry is negligible, that 
they brought nothing new, except for a few technical changes, and 
those timid ones.* It would be easy to multiply examples of similar re- 
actions, moderate or extreme, against French Romantic poetry, coupled 
with denials of its revolutionary character. 

Thus two views, one historical, one critical, each well demonstrated, 
have been joined in a cause-and-effect relationship; French Romantic 
poetry is said to be less good than English simply because the French 
Romantics achieved no real revolution. Now this statement, although 
it certainly contains elements of truth, seems to me very much of an 
over-simplification. I am going to develop my reasons for thinking this 
by examining the early development of the two Romantic movements, 
the role of tradition and revolution in each, the background, schooling 
and early reading of the poets, their conceptions of the nature of poetry. 
The subject is a large one, and I can only suggest lines of thought which 
could be much more fully developed. Moreover I shall consider what 
the members of each group had in common rather than the individual 
differences that separate, for example, Keats from Wordsworth, Hugo 
from Lamartine. 

First of all I would emphasize the different terms which are applied 
to the two movements. “Romantic Movement” is of course used for 
both. But when a more precise term is sought, the one used for the 
French movement is invariably the one which the French Romantics 
themselves chose, “Romantic Revolution.” This is also sometimes ap- 
plied to the English movement, but the far more common term is “Ro- 
mantic Revival.” This is significant in its suggestion that English Ro- 
manticism neither was nor claimed to be a revolution in the French 
sense of a complete break wth any previous literary tradition. Indeed 
critics constantly stress the fact that English Romantic poetry is “in 
the tradition,” and the English Romantics themselves are far less pre- 
occupied than the French with heaping wholesale condemnation on their 
predecessors. There are, to be sure, exceptions: Wordsworth’s strictures 
on “poetic diction”; Coleridge’s remarks, in the first chapter of the 
Biographia Literaria, on that eighteenth-century poetry which was “char- 
acterized not so much by poetic thoughts as by thoughts translated into 
the language of poetry”; Keats’ diatribe in “Sleep and Poetry” on the 
eighteenth-century poets: 


2 Shelley en France, Cairo, 1935, pp. 149-150, 168, 293. 
3 Intr a la poésie francaise, Paris, 1939, p. 97. 
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with a puling infant's force 

They sway’d about upon a rocking-horse, 

And thought it Pegasus.......... 
they went about 

Holding a poor decrepit standard out, 
Marked with most flimsy mottoes, and in large 
The name of one Boileau............ 


But in general the English Romantics are little inclined to be icono- 
clastic, and one may well begin to wonder whether revolution is the 
key to the differences between them and the French. 

Sainte-Beuve inclines, in his 1855 article on Ronsard,* to blame the 
schooling of the French Romantics for some of their poetic weaknesses. 
In the French lycées under the Empire the study of Latin dominated the 
curriculum. The majority of Latin authors studied were prose writers, 
the only poets being Virgil, Horace, and Ovid. French texts were oc- 
casionally studied, but above all for comparison with Latin ones. This 
state of affairs persisted throughout the first half of the century. Edmond 
About, writing of the years around 1840, could still say: “The principal 
studies consisted in translating French into Latin or Greek, or vice- 
versa; in treating a set subject in French or Latin prose, and in composing 
elegant trifles in Latin verse.”* It may well be objected, however, that 
much the same bias was to be found in English schools of the same 
period. Coleridge, in the passage on eighteenth-century poetry which I 
quoted above, says: “this style of poetry . . . had been kept up by, if 
indeed it did not wholly arise from, the custom of writing Latin verses 
and the great importance attached to these in our public schools.” When 
Shelley was at Eton the studies were limited to Greek and Latin, with 
a smattering of divinity and geography. All in all, there seems little to 
choose between in the educational systems on the two sides of the 
Channel. 

One point is perhaps worth noting; the possible influence of the 
individual teacher. No French Romantic, I think, ever admitted owing 
anything to his teachers. Sainte-Beuve brings up this point in a pas- 
sage of Chateaubriand et son groupe littéraire: “What all of us modern 
poets missed, was having a schoolmaster like the one described by 
Coleridge . . . One realizes how much training in taste in early child- 
hood helps later in the appreciation and practice of a poetic style 
which is both firm and harmonious, natural and true to life, in which 
harmony and elegance do not stifle reality.” Sainte-Beuve is referring, 


4 Causeries du lundi, XII, 59-60. 

5 Quoted in G. Weill, Histoire de Venseignement secondaire en France (1802- 
1920), Paris, 1921, p. 88. See also F. Brunot, Histoire de la langue francaise, 
IX1, “La Révolution et l’Empire,” 1927. 
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of course, to Coleridge’s tribute, again in the first chapter of the Bio- 
graphia Literaria, to the Reverend James Bowyer, for many years 
headmaster of Christ’s Hospital: 


At school I enjoyed the inestimable advantage of a very sensible, 
though at the same time, a very severe master. He early moulded 
my taste ...I learnt from him that poetry, even that of the loftiest, 
and, seemingly, that of the wildest odes, had a logic of its own as 
severe as that of science, and more difficult, because more subtle, 
more complex, and dependent on more and more fugitive causes. 
In the truly great poets, he would say, there is a reason assignable, 
not only for every word, but for the position of every word. 


It would, however, be dangerous to generalize too much from the contrast 
between this passage and Hugo’s diatribe against his teachers in his poem, 
“A propos d’Horace”: 


Marchands de grec, marchands de latin, cuistres, dogues, 
Philistins, magisters, je vous hais, pédagogues. 


One should not forget Wordsworth writing in The Prelude, with an 
equal lack of enthusiasm, though less violence, of his Cambridge days: 


I did not love, 
Judging not ill perhaps, the timid course 
Of our scholastic studies. 


And Hugo himself is hardly less virulent than Shelley writing to Godwin 
in 1812: “I have known no tutor or advisor (mot excepting my father) 
from whose lessons and suggestions I have not recoiled with disgust.” 
The most that can be said is that the English system gave more scope 
than the highly centralized French system to the exceptional teacher, 
when such there was. 

However, within the curriculum itself, the French schoolboy suffered 
from one liability which the English one was spared: the teaching 
of rhetoric. The testimony of former lycée students emphasizes over and 
over again the large part that rhetoric played in their education. Edgar 
Quinet writes, looking back on his youth: “Only one study had persistently 
kept its place in the decadent schools of the Empire, rhetoric.” And 
Philaréte Chasles gives thanks for the years of his youth that he spent 
abroad: “Thus I was spared French rhetoric, systematic periods, carefully 
turned sentences. I read Bacon, Shakespeare, the Bible, Byron. I forgot 
synecdoche, I abandoned epiphonema, I no longer beguiled myself with 
metaphors.”’ Indeed, when one struggles through some of the textbooks 


6 Histoire de mes idées, CEuvres, Paris 1858, X, 508. 
7 Mémowes, Paris, 1876, I, 61-62. 
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of rhetoric of the period, one is overwhelmed by their rigidity, their 
artificiality. In Du Marsais’ Des tropes, first published in 1730, and in 
1826 in its tenth edition, are enumerated not only such figures as 
apostrophe, antithesis, enumeration, interrogation, prosopopoeia, but 
also no less than nineteen varieties of tropes, ranging from catachresis 
and metonomy, through synecdoche and hyperbole to hypallage and 
onomatopoeia, to mention only a few. If one were tempted to think 
that Du Marsais is only a hangover from the eighteenth century, one has 
only to turn to the series of similar works which were published during 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century. 

In theory, of course, the French Romantics were far from accepting 
the teaching of rhetoric in a docile manner. As early as his 1822 pre- 
face to the Odes et ballades Hugo speaks of the abuse of figures, used 
in such abundance that they stun the reader instead of moving him. 
Later he wrote in the “Réponse a un acte d’accusation”: 

Et je dis: Pas de mot ou l’idée au vol pur 

Ne puisse se poser, toute humide d’azur! 
Discours affreux! — Syllepse, hypallage, litote, 
Frémirent; je montai sur la borne Aristote, 

Et déclarai les mots égaux, libres, majeurs. 


Guerre a la rhétorique et paix a4 la syntaxe! 


But as early as the middle of the nineteenth century Sainte-Beuve, who 
rarely missed an opportunity of attacking the friends of his romantic 
youth, wrote in Chateaubriand et son groupe littéraire: “What used to 
be called rhetoric is now called poetry. Just because the rhetoricians and 
sophists are disguised as poets, we think they have disappeared. The 
author who flatters himself that he is a poet all too often is only a 
magnificent rhetorician.” Later writers have shown how there is hardly 
a line in poem after poem of these revolutionary Romantics in which 
one or two of the despised figures of rhetoric cannot be detected.* Sainte- 
Beuve himself had been a culprit, as Baudelaire, admirer as he was of 
Joseph Delorme, remarked in writing to Sainte-Beuve in 1866: “In 
certain parts of Joseph Delorme, 1 find a few too many /utes, harps and 
Jehovahs. This is a blemish in poems about Paris.” This is the very 
fault which Coleridge’s master criticized so severely: 

He showed no mercy to phrase, metaphor, or image, unsupported 

by a sound sense, or where the same sense might have been con- 


veyed with equal force and dignity in plainer words. Lute, harp, 
and lyre, muse, muses, and inspirations, Pegasus, Parnassus, and 


8 See especially Charles Bruneau, Histoire de la langue francaise, XII, “L’Epoque 
romantique,” 1948. 
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Hippocrene, were all an abomination to him. In fancy I can almost 
hear him now, exclaiming, “Harp? Harp? Lyre? Pen and ink, boy, 
you mean! Muse, boy, muse? Your Nurse’s daughter you mean! 
Pierian spring? Oh, aye! the cloister-pump, I suppose!” 


The French Romantics’ failure to rid themselves in practice of the 
rhetorical tradition is due, I think, both to their formal training and to 
the fact that they had all begun by writing the kind of neo-classical 
poetry which they came to scorn. The practice of rhetoric was so deeply 
ingrained in them that they were unable to shake it off. And it cannot 
be denied that many of the most obvious blemishes in their poetry are 
due to the inadequacy of their rebellion against rhetoric. But the absence 
of rhetoric would hardly have sufficed in itself to make their poetry com- 
parable to that of their English contemporaries. It is not merely a question 
of what they would have done well to leave out, but of what they failed 
to put in. 

Here it might well be pointed out that formal education should not 
be too much stressed in this connection, that the budding poet may well 
react against what he is made to read and write in school, and be far 
more influenced by what he reads of his own free will. The poets them- 
selves are ready enough to support this view. Shelley writes in the letter 
to Godwin from which I have already quoted: “The knowledge which I 
have . . . has been acquired by my unassisted efforts.” And Vigny writes 
in his journal in 1847: “My true literary education was that which I 
gave myself, when, delivered out of the hands of my teachers, I was 
free to follow at full speed the swift flight of my insatiable imagination.” 

When we come to consider what the English and French Romantics 
read, not because they had to, but because they wanted to, certain 
differences emerge. The English poets were all great readers, with the 
possible exception of Wordsworth, who wrote to a college friend in 
1791: “I have read nothing this age, nor indeed did I ever.” But even 
so we know of his devotion to the “old bards,” his reading of Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, and Milton; of Shelley's reading (after Oxford) 
of Spenser, Milton, the Elizabethans; of Keats’ impassioned devotion 
to Shakespeare; of Coleridge’s omnivorous reading in all directions. All 
of them drank deep of the fountainheads of English poetry. 

This is just what the French Romantics lacked in their youth. Villon 
and the great poets of the sixteenth century had been so scorned by the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries that they were all but forgotten, 
and there is no evidence that any of the Romantic poets had rec : chem 
before their rehabilitation by Sainte-Beuve in 1827. The Romantics 
read their own great dramatic poets, but for lyric poetry in their own 
language they were limited to their predecessors in the eighteenth and 
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early nineteenth centuries. Much as they reacted against these poets in 
theory, it is easy to trace in their practice the stilted phrasing, the con- 
ventional vocabulary, the oratorical style of the poets who had made no 
attempt to rebel against their rhetorical training. Now the Romantics 
certainly sought for other models. They realized fully that their own 
poets could not give them what they were looking for, and they turned 
to foreign poets—whom they read all too often in translation. Lamar- 
tine, in his Confidences, tells of his early reading of Tasso, Dante, 
Petrarch, Shakespeare, Milton, above all Ossian. Both Hugo and Vigny 
list Shakespeare, Milton, and Byron among their masters. 

However, as both the Romantics themselves and later critics pointed 
out, the real masters of the French Romantic poets were the great 
prose writers who preceded them: Rousseau and Bernardin de Sainte- 
Pierre, Chateaubriand and Madame de Staél. As Sainte-Beuve remarked 
with his customary acidity, “M. de Chateaubriand had been spoiled by 
the poets of his time; almost all of them struggled to put his prose into 
verse.”® Much of French Romantic poetry justifies this remark. Passage 
after passage is borrowed from the great prose writers, as a glance at 
the footnotes of modern critical editions will indicate. Lamartine himself 
wrote in 1816: “I am sharpening my pen to put Afala into verse.” A 
long passage in Vigny’s Eloa does precisely this; he picks out sentences and 
phrases from some five pages of the prologue to Atala, puts the resulting 
mosaic into alexandrines, and produces twenty-four lines of “poetry,” 
with no apparent thought of any further distinction between poetry and 
prose. As Henri Peyre has so rightly said: “Only a difference of rhythmical 
form, and, as it were, of degree, separates this poetry from the finest 
prose.”*° One cannot, I think, over-emphasize the disastrous effect on 
the French Romantics of having been thus cut off from their own lyric 
tradition, of having had to discover poetry through prose. They were 
thus free to think that all that makes poetry different from poetical 
prose is metre and rhyme, and gave no thought to such qualities as 
concision, suggestiveness, density. Voltaire, whom they so despised, knew 
better: “One merit of poetry, of which few people are aware, is that it 
says more than prose, in fewer words.”** 

This leads to something which might perhaps have been the salvation 
of the French Romantics: the possession of a sound doctrine of poetry, 
such as the English had. It is true that the English tended to write 
poetry rather than to write about it, yet nearly all they did write in the way 
of poetic theory is well worth remembering. The French Romantics, 


® Chateaubriand et son groupe littéraire, Paris, 1889, Il, 95. 
10 Shelley en France, p. 167. 
11 Dictionnaire philosophique, article “Poétes,” ed. Moland, XX, 232. 
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though they produced a steady stream of manifestos and prefaces, seem 
disquietingly unaware of the great problems of poetry as poetry; they 
are absorbed in attacking the strongholds of neo-classicism in the sacred 
name of liberty. It is this very insistence on liberty which is responsible 
for some of the weaknesses of their theory, stressing as it does freedom 
from the observance of any rules. The poet, says Hugo in the Préface de 
Cromwell, “must take counsel only with nature, with truth and with 
inspiration, which is itself a form of nature and of truth.” Nature is 
opposed to art, which becomes synonymous with rules and conventions, 
and is therefore to be despised. This subordination of art to nature, of form 
to matter, leads to extraordinarily vague and loose definitions of poetry. 
Poetry is an “état d’ame,” of which written poetry is but a faint echo. 
Lamartine writes in a letter of 1819: “There is more poetry in the 
smallest corner of nature than in all our human poetry.” And Hugo 
states in the 1822 preface to the Odes et ballades that poetry is not to 
be found in form, but in ideas, that poetry is at the heart of everything: 
nature, religion, man. Moreover, poetry belongs to the domain of the 
Good as well as of the True. Hugo, again, writes to his fiancée in 1821: 
“Poetry is the expression of virtue; beauty of soul and beauty of poetic 
talent are nearly always inseparable . . . Poetry comes only from the soul, 
and can express itself by a noble action as well as by a beautiful verse.” 

The English poets have a far more precise conception of poetry 
as a special activity. Only in certain pages of Shelley's Defense of 
Poetry, where he refers to poets as legislators and prophets, does one 
detect an echo of the French conception. But even Shelley sees clearly 
the distinction between poetry lived and poetry written. For him poetry 
is “the record of the best and happiest moments of the happiest and 
best lives’—but it is the record, not the moments themselves. Likewise 
Wordsworth, for whom one of the two cardinal points of poetry was 
“a faithful adherence to the truth of nature,” makes it clear that poetry 
is the image of man and nature. In spite of Shelley’s stress on poetry 
as a moral instrument, of Wordsworth’s desire to produce a poetry 
“important in the multiplicity and quality of its moral relations,” the 
English Romantics are all in agreement with Coleridge’s axiom that the 
immediate object of poetry is pleasure, not truth. 

One unfortunate result of the French Romantics’ very broad con- 
ception of poetry was that it often led them to consider the writing 
of poetry as a minor activity. Not only did they want to be playwrights 
and novelists as well as poets; they wanted also to be men of action, 
leaders, statesmen. Lamartine writes in his preface to Jocelyn: “Only the 
hours left free after one has fulfilled one’s duty to family, country and 
mankind should be given to these luxury products of the imagination 
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. .. they are not man’s daily bread.” Nothing could be farther from the 
letter of 1817 in which Keats writes: “I find that I cannot exist without ~ 
poetry—without eternal poetry—half the day will not do—the whole 
of it—I began with a little, but habit has made me a Leviathan—I had 
become all in a tremble from not having written anything of late—the 
Sonnet over leaf did me some good.” The English poets (except for 
Byron, always more akin to the French) were, all in all, content to be 
poets and nothing more. 

It is true that for the Romantics on both sides of the Channel 
poetry has its roots in feeling. One recalls Wordsworth’s “spontaneous 
overflow of powerful feeling,” and Keats’ affirmation “that if Poetry 
comes not as naturally as the Leaves to a tree it had better not come 
at all.” And Wordsworth defines the poet as “chiefly distinguished from 
other men by a greater promptness to think and feel without immediate 
external excitement, and a greater power in expressing such thoughts 
and feelings as are produced in him in that manner.” This may seem 
fairly close to what Hugo writes in 1819: “What indeed is a poet? 
A man who feels strongly, and expresses his feelings in a more ex- 
pressive language.” He adds, however: “Poetry is almost nothing but 
feeling.” 

The French Romantics pour out their feelings, or so at least they 
would have us believe, in a spontaneous burst of poetry. Lamartine 
says “what one feels strongly, one writes quickly,” and in his com- 
mentaries on the Méditations he tells of poems written on horseback, 
or hastily scribbled in pencil on his knee. As for the English poets, I 
need hardly recall what follows immediately on Wordsworth’s state- 
ment that poetry is the “spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings’— 
“it takes its origin from emotion recollected in tranquillity.” Coleridge 
speaks of “the utter aloofness of the poet’s own feelings,” and Keats goes 
so far as to maintain that the poet “is certainly the most unpoetical of 
God’s creatures.” For them poetry is not the immediate expression of 
feeling. The matter of poetry is not experience “in the raw,” it is 
experience sifted by memory, enhanced by imagination. 

Nothing is more striking than the contrast between the great stress 
laid on imagination by the English Romantics and the almost complete 
neglect of it by the French ones. Although in the eighteenth century 
Diderot had already seen in it the chief quality of the poet, not until 
Baudelaire’s time did it come into its own again as the “reine des 
facultés.” The French Romantics’ neglect of it set inevitable limits to 
their poetry. For imagination means that the poet perceives the inner 
meaning of experience; it means that poetry is more than feeling, it is 
vision. As Shelley says: “Poetry lifts the veil from the hidden beauty of 
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the world, and makes familiar objects be as if they were not familiar.” 
And for Wordsworth “forms and circumstances” 


Present themselves as objects recognized 

In flashes, and with glory not their own. 
All the English Romantics saw in imagination the essential poetic faculty. 
The second of Wordsworth’s two cardinal points of poetry is “the power 
of giving the interest of novelty by the modifying colours of the im- 
agination.” And I need hardly recall Keats’ many passages on imagination, 
“the Rudder of poetry,” and his sentence in which, although the word 
is not used, the workings of the imagination are so perfectly described: 
“the innumerable compositions and decompositions which take place 
between the intellect and its thousand materials before it arrives at the 
trembling delicate and snail-horn perception of Beauty.” 

Imagination is not only perception, vision, it is also creation; Cole- 
ridge’s “true inward creatrix,” the shaping spirit which “dissolves, dif- 
fuses, dissipates, in order to recreate.” Only imagination could have 
bridged the gap between the French Romantics’ very vague and general 
conception of poetry and their discussions of poetic form, in which they 
treat only such limited questions as the use of rhetorical figures, the 
vocabulary of poetry, and the liberation of versification. They seem 
unaware of the necessity of that “perfect appropriateness of the form to 
the matter” which is for Coleridge the very essence of poetry. Nor do 
they ever mention concision, density, or that intensity which was for 
Keats “the excellence of every art.” Or, as Keats put in verse, 


Misers of sound and syllable, no less 
Than Midas of his courage, let us be 
Jealous of dead leaves in the bay-wreath crown. 


The French Romantics despised correction and revision as work for 
masons, not artists; and, alas, there are all too many dead leaves in their 
bay-wreath crown. They might well have pondered Keats’ words to 
Shelley: “You might curb your magnanimity, and be more of an artist, 
and load every rift of your subject with ore.” 

So it seems to me that to explain the poetic weaknesses of the French 
Romantics merely by saying that they were less revolutionary than they 
thought is insufficient. It is true that their failure to free themselves from 
the shackles of rhetoric, from the poetic conventions of the eighteenth 
century, is responsible for some of those weaknesses. But even had 
the revolution been more thorough much of the difficulty would have re- 
mained. For the French Romantics had hardly anything positive to put 
in the place of what they aimed to destroy. They were cut off from their 
own poetic tradition, and one may apply to them what Santayana says: 
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“The misfortune of revolutionists is that they are disinherited and their 
folly is that they wish to be disinherited even more than they are.”! 
They were driven to find the models for their poetry either in trans- 
lations of foreign poets or in their own prose writers. Hence their 
eloquence, their diffuseness, their lack of awareness of the basic dif- 
ferences between poetry and prose, of the welding of form and matter 
in poetry, of the visionary and creative rdle of the imagination. 

This may well seem a devastating conclusion on French Romantic 
poetry, and I should like to suggest in closing that the damning com- 
parison, so often made, between it and English Romantic poetry is 
hardly a fair one. English poetry of the nineteenth century reached its 
full flowering early in the century, French only in the latter half. And 
this late blooming was made possible, in great measure, by the removal 
of the very obstacles I have been discussing: by the rediscovery in the 
late 1820's of the poetry of Villon and the Pléiade, the reopening of the 
wellsprings of poetic expression and doctrine; and also by the deepening 
of poetic vision by the first contacts of poetry with the illuministic and 
occultist traditions on which later poets were to draw so heavily. Most 
of the Romantic poets were too well established in their ways to profit 
fully by these new sources of poetic inspiration, and only with a new 
generation of poets was poetry to reach its full stature in France. The 
period of French lyric poetry which can rightly be compared to English 
Romantic poetry begins when the Romantic Movement in France ceases 
to be only Revolution, and adds unto itself Revival. 
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T. S. Eliot and the 
Impact of Baudelaire 


Problems of literary influence are often a matter of bitter dispute. It 
will not be denied, however, that they are of the utmost importance for 
such authors as T. S. Eliot. Consciously and willingly, he has nourished 
his inspiration with the spiritual riches of ancient and modern times, 
of countries far and near. With an intellectual honesty rarely found 
in litterateurs, he has acknowleged his literary debts to the Bible, Dante, 
the Elizabethans, Gautier, Corbiére, Laforgue and many others. Innumera- 
ble articles have been written on the subject, but the influence of 
Baudelaire seems to have been somewhat neglected. And yet, Eliot him- 
self has hinted, or openly said, that he belongs to Baudelaire’s literary 
progeny. In 1930, he asserted that the current of poetry which sprang 
from Baudelaire had, in the previous twenty years, affected all English 
poetry that mattered: without accusing him of inordinate pride, one 
may well assume that he also had his own writings in mind.’ Without 
Baudelaire’s influence, he repeated in a 1946 lecture broadcast to Ger- 
many, his own poetry would hardly be conceivable. To be sure, if one 
wanted only to find the sources, in Baudelaire, of some of Eliot's lines, 
the problem might well be soon dismissed. But more than in the bor- 
rowing of a few lines, a poet’s influence can be detected in the treatment 
of identical themes and in the similarity of poetical methods. Further- 
more, his personality may well exert as powerful an influence as his 
writings. 

Actually, Eliot borrows very few lines from Baudelaire, and when he 
does, he usually shapes them to fit his own purpose. In his rich and 
strange mosaic, The Waste Land, the reader is referred three times to 
Les Fleurs du Mal. In the first and third sections of the poem, Eliot 
describes an “Unreal City, under the brown fog of a winter dawn.” 
Crowds of people flow through its streets, and strange encounters take 
place: the situation is an adaptation of Baudelaire’s poem, “Les Sept 
Vieillards.” The atmosphere is the same, and the adventure of the pro- 
tagonist analogous. At the end of the opening section, Eliot quotes the 
line: “You! hypocrite lecteur!—mon semblable—mon frére!” At the 
end of his avertissement “Au Lecteur,” Baudelaire wanted to make his 
reader aware of their deep similarity. Eliot emphasizes this point by 
bringing together, in a few lines, the crowds of Paris or London, the 


1 Criterion, Jan. 1930, p. 359. 
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sighing souls in Limbo, the ancient warriors at Mylae, the reader, and 
even himself. In these instances, Baudelaire’s words perform, in their 
new context, a function largely similar to their former one. Such is not 
always the case. 
When Baudelaire writes, in “Recueillement”: 
Tu réclamais le Soir, il descend; le voics: 


Une atmosphere obscure enveloppe la ville, 
Aux uns portant la paix, aux autres le souct. 


and Eliot: 

... evening quickens faintly in the street, 

Wakening the — of life in some 

And to others bringing the Boston Evening Transcript, 
one is led to believe, with René Taupin, that this is mere parody.” Actually 
the two poems operate at a different level of intensity. Baudelaire’s 
suffering could not be appeased by reading the evening newspaper. Eliot's 
lines would rather recall the Ah! que la Vie est quotidienne of Laforgue. 
A better example of Eliot's tendency to lighten the mood is to be found 
in “The Hippopotamus.” The pattern of this poem is that of Baudelaire’s 
“Abel et Cain”: one of continuous contrast, with a sudden reversal in 
the concluding section. The Hippopotamus (common mankind, ap- 
parently) must suffer in every way, just like the race of Cain. The True 
Church, on the contrary, like the race of Abel, is quite prosperous. But 
in due time the tables are turned. The sons of Cain will climb the sky, 
the race of Abel rot in the ground. The Hippopotamus will triumph in 
Heaven, “while the True Church remains below / Wrapt in the old 
miasmal mist.” The essential structure of the two poems as well as their 
basic themes are identical. Even the iambic tetrameter of “The Hippo- 
potamus” is the closest English equivalent of the octosyllabic metre of 
“Abel et Cain.” But there is in Baudelaire a seriousness of purpose and 
an accent of true rebellion, while Eliot’s poem is an amusing satire, not 
entirely devoid of sting, but achieving its effect mostly through a quaint 
humor. 
Another illusion of the same tendency would be a parallel between 
“Whispers of Immortality” and “Les Phares.” In the first stanzas of his 
poem, Baudelaire names a famous artist and gives a short account of 
his most typical works. Eliot uses a similar method to communicate what 
he believes to be Webster's or Donne’s essential message. But Baude- 
laire’s poem receives its unity and its meaning from the last three stanzas, 
which are the natural development and conclusion of the preceding 
3 ~— du symbolisme francais sur la poésie américaine de 1910 2 1920, 

p. 223. 
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ones. Eliot, on the contrary, proceeds with a violent change of tone which 
emphasizes the contrast of thought: it is characteristic that, after he has 
faced death in all its grim reality, he should feel the need for irony, as 
if unable, without it, to bear the sight. 

More comparisons of this type could be made, but would not prob- 
ably appear equally conclusive. The fact that Eliot’s themes and symbols 
are, to a certain extent, those of Baudelaire, seems more significant. 
Although the author of Les Fleurs du Mal could hardly be called a 
paysagiste, certain landscapes keep appearing in his poems. They are 
“Un désert rocailleux troublé par des cris aigres” (“Un Voyage 4 Cythére”), 
“des terrains cendreux, calcinés, sans verdure” (“La Béatrice”), “un pays 
plus nu que la terre polaire;/—-Ni bétes, ni ruisseaux, ni verdure, ni 
bois!” (“De Profundis Clamavi”). This landscape has not the purity 
of a desert; it is actually a dead land: where there was life, there re- 
main only “dirty hills covered with unknown debris,” where “rare and 
unhappy seeds vainly try to germinate in an arid soil.” (“La Fanfarlo”). 
Is this not Eliot's Waste Land, without shade, water or life, littered with 
“rocks, moss, stonecrops, iron, merds”? And in “Le Cygne,” Baudelaire 
describes a Swan who, by the bank of a dry stream, on the dusty ground, 
waits vainly for rain, like the inhabitants of the Waste Land: they are 
all exiles, deprived of the true life. 

It is also no mere coincidence that vegetation should be nearly 
entirely absent from Baudelaire’s and Eliot's poems. Little does Baudelaire 
care about the /égumes sanctifiés. It is quite consciously that he turns to 
the city, to “the littered streets, the squinting slums, the grime and 
smoke and the viscid human life within the streets . . .” This, which Eliot 
said of Baudelaire in his introduction to the poems of Harold Monro, 
applies still better to many of his own poems. Like Baudelaire, he has 
gone through narrow back streets, met with prostitutes, heard of strange 
murders, experienced the excruciating contrast between sordid reality 
and ideal aspirations, and transmuted all this into poetry. 

But Eliot did not only derive from Baudelaire certain lines, symbols 
or themes. His conception of poetry is also closely modeled on that of 
Baudelaire. For both of them, as for most artists, the primary question 
is to know “whether the work of art should have no other end than art, 
whether art should express adoration only for itself, or whether an end, 
nobler or less noble, inferior or superior, may be imposed upon it” (Art 
romantique). Baudelaire’s answer, as he expresses it in his Notes nouvelles 
sur Edgar Poe, is that poetry has no other end than itself. Eliot will 
say the same thing, in more pedantic terms: “I have assumed as axio- 
matic that a creation, a work of art, is autotelic.” (Selected Essays, p. 19). 

A distinction must be made however between “autotelic art”. and 
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“art for art's sake.” No one indeed makes a sharper indictment of art 
pour Vart than Baudelaire in his articles on “Pierre Dupont” and “The 
Pagan School”: he denounces its dilettantism, its separation from life, 
its empty formalism. Eliot condemns it with equal severity, especially when 
its partisans come to consider literature and the fine arts as a substitute 
for everything else.* Both agree that the true aim of art is to create 
beauty, not to advocate moral, religious, social or political ideas: this 
does not mean that the poet must exclude them, but that he should sub- 
ordinate them to his artistic purpose. 

To this purpose, the poet’s personality itself must yield. For Baude- 
laire, naked passions or emotions have no place in poetry: they lead 
to sentimentalizing and make for magniloquence. He has nothing but 
pity and contempt for poets whose instinct is their only guide, for 
elegiasts who surrender blindly to the dictates of their inspiration, and 
whom he calls canailles. The true poet accomplishes what he has con- 
sciously set out to do. Eliot’s famous theory of the objective correlative has 
the same goal: to arouse a particular emotion in the reader, not by the 
expression of the emotion as felt by the poet, but by a carefully elaborated 
poetical formula. 

An equal similarity exists between Eliot's and Baudelaire’s concep- 
tions of the realm of poetry. According to Proust, a certain realism of 
modernity is one of Baudelaire’s most important contributions to poetry. 
He recognizes the element of eternal beauty which exists even in the 
most transitory aspects of contemporary life (Cwriosités esthétiques). 
Beds with curtains, shelves with flowers, lamps which go out and coal 
fires have a place in Baudelaire’s most perfect poems: Eliot praises 
him for this ability to make the trivial great (Selected Essays, p. 273). 
Baudelaire does not stop there: he makes use of the vulgar, or even the 
repulsive. There is no need today to refute the heresy that only objects 
poetical im se may appear in a poem. Falling in love, reading Spinoza, 
hearing the noise of a typewriter, smelling cooking, the most familiar 
activities of our life have a latent poetical power which it is the busi- 
ness of such poets as Eliot to reveal. In the poetical process, there is an 
actual transmutation of elements, and the lower the components, the 
greater the success: “Tu m’as donné ta boue, et jen ai fait de l’or,” 
Baudelaire says to Paris. By joining violently heterogeneous elements and 
fusing them together, a state of poetical equilibrium is created which 
always seems on the verge of destruction: although the original ele- 
ments now form a whole, there subsists within the compound a high 
tension. The shock which the reader receives from it is for Baudelaire, 


. as well as for Eliot, an essential element of beauty. 


3 “Experiment in Criticism,” Tradition and Experiment in Present-Day Literature, 
(Oxford University Press, 1929). 
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The use of the vulgar or the repulsive has the added effect of keeping 
the reader alive to the reality behind the word. This is an aspect of 
Baudelaire’s and Eliot's concern with the sensory perception of reality. 
Even thoughts or emotions must receive a sensuous expression: the 
symbols of “L'Irrémédiable,” for example, are the concrete form of 
Baudelaire’s inner torment. Eliot has been struck by this ability of 
Baudelaire’s to transmute ideas and feelings into sensations, and his 
theory of the objective correlative has precisely the same aim. 

Baudelaire’s technique is often motivated by this desire to act upon 
the reader's sensibility: hence the concreteness of his comparisons: 

La nuit s'épaississait ainsi qu'une cloison 
(“Le Balcon” ) 
Toi qui, comme un coup de couteau, 
Dans mon coeur plaintif es entrée 
(“Le Vampire) 
which have their parallels in Eliot's comparison of the fog to an onianal 
(Prufrock), or in the lines: 


Midnight shakes the memory 
As a madman shakes a dead geranium. 


(“Rhapsody on a windy night” ) 
Hence also Baudelaire’s concern with language considered as a kind 
of evocatory witchcraft, his study of dictionaries and rhymes so as to be 
able to find the verbal equivalent of all the ideas, sensations or emotions 
which may appear in the movement of life (Art Romantique). These — 
preoccupations are, again, shared by Eliot (The New Listener, Nov. 
28, 1940). 

So far, we have been concerned with Baudelaire’s influence on 
Eliot from a purely literary point of view. It may have been noticed that 
most of T. S. Eliot’s works mentioned in the preceding pages are anterior 
to 1927, the date of his conversion to Anglo-Catholicism, or at least 
to 1930, when he published his most important essay on Baudelaire. 
After this period, it seems that Eliot turns from the artist, in Baudelaire, 
to the man, although there is, of course, no clear-cut division. 

It is fairly apparent that Baudelaire’s and Eliot's preoccupations are 
of the same nature. Baudelaire’s struggle to turn towards God, his be- 
lief in the necessity of religion, his need of prayer, his conviction that 
man can purify himself by suffering, all this is present in Eliot. Their 
conceptions of Satan, of Evil, of the nature of man are still more alike. 
With equal seriousness, they denounce the Evil Spirit’s influence which 
is pervading our literature, our civilization, our whole way of life. Evil, 
as a consequence of the Original Sin, is also part of our nature: for 
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their refusal to recognize it, Baudelaire censures George Sand and Victor 
Hugo, while Eliot condemns the humanitarians of every type from 
Rousseau to Norman Foerster. 

The dominant vice of modern times is perhaps, in Baudelaire’s eyes, 
the concern with material ends. In his Jowrnaux intimes, he paints a 
gloomy picture of a society in which spiritual values have no place: he 
goes so far as to brand business as satanical. In spite of his greater 
moderation, Eliot blames our acquisitive attitude towards money and the 
immorality of competition which are, in his opinion, the main causes of 
modern wars (The Idea of a Christian Society, pp. 102-3). Even love 
has been replaced, in our Waste Land, by animal copulation or sterile 
lust: reproduction is considered as “a vice of love, the illness of a spider.” 
(“La Fanfarlo”). Indifference, as Baudelaire calls it in “Chacun sa 
Chimére,” that is, spiritual torpor, is reducing man to a state of death 
in life such as Eliot describes in The Waste Land or “The Hollow Men”: 
not only does it cause our spiritual life to disappear, but it prevents its 
possibility. Better to suffer, Baudelaire and Eliot say, than to accept this 
fate. 

These analogies are too numerous and too characteristic to be en- 
tirely accidental: Eliot has really adopted, to a very great extent, Baude- 
laire’s conception of life, of which he wrote: 


. . . the more we study it, the more coherence appears, the 
more sane and severe and clear-sighted we find a view of life which 
is, I believe, much more modern for us than are most philosophies 
between Baudelaire’s time and our own. (Intimate Journals of 
Baudelaire, translated by Christopher Isherwood, introduction by 
T. S. Eliot, p. 26) 

There is always the danger, for the critic who studies an author with 
whom he has affinities, to see only one side of this author. A narrower 
view may be the price of a deeper insight. Eliot’s criticism of Baudelaire 
is not entirely faultless on this count. Not that he should be blamed for 
it in any way: Baudelaire himself would come to his rescue, claiming 
that “criticism must be partial, passionate, i.e., done from an exclusive 
point of view” (Cwuriosités esthétiques). And at least his Baudelaire is 
not the Satan d’hétel garni of Brunetiére or the hermit of the brothel 
of Symons. He can admire Baudelaire’s classical perfection of form and 
the mastery of his technique without being blind to his defects: a stock 
of imagery (negresses, prostitutes, serpents, etc.) which has not worn 
very well and a tendency to be rhetorical (Selected Essays, pp. 253, 
340-1). But this is not the Baudelaire with whom he is mostly 
concerned. 

“. .. amy adequate criticism of Baudelaire,” Eliot wrote in 1930, 
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“must inevitably lead the critic outside of literary criticism. For it will 
not do to label Baudelaire; he is not merely, or in my opinion even 
primarily, the artist, . . . 1 should place him with men who are im- 
portant first because they are human prototypes of new experience, and 
only second because they are poets.”* It is the man rather than the poet 
whom Eliot has seen fit to analyze and to interpret. The Baudelaire he 
describes first, in his article Baudelaire in our time, is not the decadent 
poet in whom the ‘nineties worshipped what Brunetiére burnt.’ It is 
the Baudelaire of Du Bos, of Stanislas Fumet, of Francois Porché, and 
whom Barbey d’Aurevilly had been the first to see. Eliot contends that 
Baudelaire is essentially a Christian, a statement which he repeats, but 
also qualifies in his second essay on the poet: Baudelaire, by his satanism 
and his blasphemy, attempted “to get into Christianity through the 
back door” (Selected Essays, p. 337). Religion is not for him, Eliot 
asserts, a mere source of sensations or aesthetic pleasures. His morbidity 
of temperament cannot be ignored, but Eliot suggests that Baudelaire 
assumed this morbidity: unable to escape suffering or to transcend it, 
he attracted it to himself. His rejection of the actual world led him to 
search for the supernatural, Enfer ou ciel, qu’importe?—while his ennui 
was a form of acedia, the spiritual sickness to which he fell victim. 

As has been seen, Eliot is also deeply impressed by Baudelaire’s 
belief in Original Sin. He praises the sincerity and the lucidity of this 
true explorer of the human soul who is able to see man naked, weak, 
impure and corrupt. An important consequence of Baudelaire’s belief 
in the wretchedness of man is his aphorism: “In politics, the true saint 
is the one who scourges and kills the people for the good of the people” 
(Fusées). This is the expression of a view of life which, for Eliot, has 
grandeur and which exhibits heroism. We are not left in doubt about it, 
for he quotes a text of T. E. Hulme as one which Baudelaire would have 
approved: “As man is essentially bad, he can only accomplish anything 
of value by discipline—ethical and political.” (Selected Essays, p. 345). 
A conception of man which leads to such extremities may have, in the 
eyes of some, grandeur and heroism, but it will never do for those who 
believe that the responsibility for salvation lies with the individual. Eliot 
himself does not deny this, but his admiration for Baudelaire’s ideas 
is easy to understand: he finds in them a diagnosis of the troubles of our 
age and the germ of some of his own theories. The type of society 
which Eliot advocates in The Idea of a Christian Society calls for the 
general acceptance of definite standards from which it would not be 
easy to deviate under the purely social pressure of a tightly integrated 
* Criterion, Jan. 1930, p. 358. 

5 In For Lancelot Andrews (1928). First published in The Dial (May 1927). 
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community. He is not therefore entirely innocent of the charge he him- 
self raised against humanitarianism, which he defines as “a genuine 
oppression of human beings in what is conceived by other human 
beings to be their own good.” (Essays Ancient and Modern, p. 119). 
But a suspicion keeps coming back: is the Baudelaire whom Eliot sees 
the real one? Can he be called “essentially a Christian,” he who, after 
all, does not seem to believe in the immortality of the soul and ignores 
Christ, except to mock him?* From Eliot’s writings, one derives the 
impression of a man condemned to suffering, carrying within himself 
the sense of his own doom, grimly conscious that his (possible) damna- 
tion gave him a superiority over the directeurs conservateurs of Parisian 
reviews. This interpretation may have dramatic appeal, but is it not sub- 
ject to sharp limitations? For the surprising thing about Baudelaire is 
his nearly constant certainty of redeeming himself, of doing great things, 
and above all of making his mother happy. One might object that he did 
not really believe it, that he was only trying to convince himself: the 
fact remains that a very great number of his actions sprang from a sincere 


belief in his rajewnissement. He was constantly making plans to write 


plays, to direct a theatre, to sell his books and articles, to live with his 
mother and earn a great deal of money. Furthermore, Baudelaire was 
assured that his poems would survive, and could look upon them as a 
proof of his own genius. 

In all fairness, it must be remembered however that Eliot's criticism 
of Baudelaire is limited in its purpose: it was written in the form of re- 
views or as an introduction to a translation of Baudelaire’s Jowrnaux 
intimes. This explains some of its gaps: why, for instance, Eliot fails 
to mention Baudelaire’s volumes of criticism and their tremendous value. 
He has been immensely attracted to Baudelaire the man and we learn 
perhaps as much about Eliot himself as about Baudelaire from his 
criticism of the French poet. There may well be there a personal ele- 
ment into which it would perhaps appear improper to look too closely. 

Be this as it may, the points of contact between their works as well 
as their conceptions of art or of life are unusually numerous and reveal 
how deeply the influence of Baudelaire has penetrated into the literature of 
America and England. 
® Letter of May 8, 1861; “Le Réve d’un Curieux”; the poems grouped under 

the title “Révolte.” 
R. GALAND, himself a Breton, is preparing a study of Renan et le 
monde celtique. He is an Instructor at Yale University. 
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Mirages Francais--- French 
Literature in German Eyes 


When in 1947 J. M. Carré of the Sorbonne published his brilliant study 
of the attitudes of French writers towards things German during the 
period extending from the late eighteenth century until the last German 
invasion of France, he entitled his book Les Ecrivains Francais et le 
Mirage allemand. For it was his thesis that what French intellectuals 
considered the true contemporary Germany was always a Germany that 
no longer existed or an ideal that was never to be realized. Since con- 
temporaries of a foreign civilization never have the same picture of it 
as perspective allows posterity, whether foreign or not, to draw, an 
examination of German reactions to French literature must in some 
measure also be an account of successive mirages. Although mirages can 
be dangerous if treated as realities in moments of practical action (the 
leitmotiv of Carré’s monograph), in the realm of the poetic they have 
often considerably enriched the heritage of civilization. With faith in 
the validity of this optimistic generalization, but with no illusions about 
the incalculable perversion of creative energy which literary mirages also 
have inspired, a brief survey of German contacts with French literature 
is here presented. 


German literature can hardly be considered to have exerted any signifi- 
cant influence in France before the age of Goethe. No sooner, however, 
had a literature which can be called French come into existence than 
it began to find admirers, translators and imitators among contemporary 
Germans, and it was at all times to remain with never a long interrup- 
tion the primary foreign literary influence in the German-speaking 
world. When other modern literatures seem to have enjoyed preference 
in Germany, it was often by virtue of the mediating offices of French 
writers, and French literature, because new forms were constantly being 
evolved within it, always exerted an influence such as even the ancient 
classics could only occasionally exert in periods of their radical revaluation. 

The custom of working with French literary models was inaugurated 
in Germany in the early twelfth century, and the German works pro- 
duced were often startlingly different in feeling from their French 
originals even when a German author's modifications were not radical. 
By the end of the century a spirit of chivalric humanism was being 
expressed with classical grace in Middle High German, a literary 
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language not less, but perhaps more, flexible and “light” than Old 
French—think of the petrarchism of Minnesang and of the incomparably 
polished style of Gottfried of Strasbourg’s Tristan. If, at the hands of a 
German cleric, the Chanson de Roland could earlier emerge as an epic 
of crusading Christianity already somewhat under the spell of French 
courtoisie—a work less “Germanic” than its source, at least by nineteenth- 
century French critical standards—with Hartmann and Wolfram themes 
treated by Chrétien de Troyes and his contemporaries also acquired 
new ethical and religious significance. Although the great German 
medieval romances scarcely represent an advance in the art of story 
telling, it is characteristic that all reveal a fondness for elaboration at 
times descriptive and digressive, at times in the interest of causality, of 
psychological motivation and of more effective statement of their larger 
themes. Willehalm, by the author of Parzival, is especially noteworthy for 
the elevation of chanson de geste materials (Aliscans) to the plane of 
psychological romance, while the Nibelungenlied shows how even an 
author using the most Germanic of themes had to experience the spell 
of French literary and social forms. The tendency, evident from the 
time of the Rolandslied on, to elaborate various details may have been 
an original trait of German poetic style, but it was perhaps merely 
a corollary of the German author's demonstration of his artistic independ- 
ence within the common medieval European tradition. Certainly scrupulous 
concern with full statement eventually developed into the vice of over- 
statement without regard to total artistic effect, one of the commonest 
faults of German writers from the later middle ages down to the present 
day, and it would be tempting to regard a formal-stylistic feature which 
seriously mars so much of good German literature as the by-product 
of reaction to French example. 

Not until the later sixteenth century did German writers again pro- 
duce any great body of literary works in conscious emulation of French 
models, although the Roman de Renart, much farcical material for tale 
and drama, and many prose romances—including Amadis with French 
modifications—had all been successfully imported from France in the 
meanwhile. The effective re-establishment of closer Franco-German literary 
relations began in the 1570’s with translations of the works of the 
Calvinist Marot and with Fischart’s super-Rabelaisian Gargantua. The 
seventeenth century then saw a spate of verse and drama inspired by 
French and other Renaissance literatures. Martin Opitz, the most in- 
fluential poet-theorist of his age in Germany, successfully adapted the 
lyric forms cultivated by members of the Pléiade to a newly regularized 
literary language, and extensive imitation of Ronsard and others prepared 
the way for the great flowering of profane and religious lyric poetry 
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which surely constitutes the highest literary achievement of the German 
Baroque age. So great was the prestige of France that even for trans- 
lations of Tasso and Ariosto the alexandrine was the metrical form 
selected by Diederich von der Werder (fl. 1630). In the course of the 
century French literature came to be acknowledged as the only standard 
of perfection, French criticism as the only criterion of good taste. As 
the material splendors of the court of Louis XIV were servilely imitated 
with the aid of Ersatz products by often petty German princes absolute 
only in duodecimo, as French manners and speech were unhappily inter- 
mixed with German modes of self-expression, the classical forms of what 
was a national French literature replaced those of indigenous particular- 
istic traditions. By 1700 the once experimental richness of German 
Baroque literature had given way to a narrow pseudo-classicism, the 
sterility of which is visibly evident in the predomination on the printed 
page of verse of rhymed alexandrines and other caesural verses usually 
harsh and inevitably monotonous in the strongly accentual German 
language. A verse drama adaptable to the Anglo-Italian traditions of the 
German stage was never successfully attempted by France’s admirers, 
and yet they did not venture to cultivate seriously any other dramatic styles. 
The pseudo-historical novel of immense dimensions had its German 
counterparts, the best of which remained popular well on into the second 
half of the following century; they perhaps had an influence on the 
physical size of the German philosophical novel, whose authors were 
to learn much from Voltaire—except that the art of being a bore is to 
try to tell everything. 

In the early years of the eighteenth century the poetics of Boileau had 
become the authority for a German verse style so colorless and dilute that 
its exponents have been called “water poets.” German prose undoubtedly 
benefited from French ideals of clarity, but the real credit must be given 
to the example set by French critics and philosophers in their expository 
prose rather than to works of belles-lettres in the narrower sense. With 
the re-emergence of the bourgeoisie as an important factor in German 
society after a century of disruptive and destructive invasions, the prestige 
of aristocratic French literature gradually declined. What had been a 
French-inspired interest in English neo-classical authors was replaced 
by a more general appreciation of older and newer directions in English 
literature, so that the middle decades of the century of cosmopolitan 
enlightenment saw many German writers consciously endeavoring to 
reorient themselves in an Anglo-Germanic tradition. Unrhymed verse 
forms, religious epics, Ossianic outpourings, middle-class dramas and 
sentimental novels are some of the symptoms of the new trend, which 
had enough support from contemporary French critics and aestheticians 
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to achieve respectability. Lessing’s poetic achievement and critical ex- 
ample consolidated these apparent gains, while his hostility towards 
Voltaire's dramatic efforts, together with his admiration of Shakespeare 
and the British drama, led to the symptomatic and systematic attacks on 
French classicistic tragedy, to the constructive evaluation of less rigid 
theatrical styles, which make his Hamburgische Dramaturgie a landmark 
in the history of Franco-German cultural relations. From this work 
stemmed the disrepute in which seventeenth-century French dramatists 
and their successors were almost universally held by Germans well into 
the present century; in a period of new and enthusiastic experimentation 
which was to reach its climax with the dramas of Goethe and Schiller, 
the fact that Lessing attacked only Corneille and Voltaire, and not 
Racine or Moliére, was overlooked, and the German legend of the 
rhetorical emptiness of French classical literature carried the day. That 
Lessing’s own’ plays were as much “French” as “English” in form and 
technique was ignored, while the possibility of ideological similarities 
between Nathan der Weise and the theater of Voltaire was easily 
disregarded. 

For the later eighteenth-century development of German theories 
of genius and national genius, the relativistic component of French 
enlightened speculations was a most important force; the younger 
Herder was already steeped in the ideas of Montesquieu, and in the 
critical utterances of Storm-and-Stress writers a philosophic-rationalistic 
rejection of the Franco-Latin artistic tradition was frequently expressed. 
In these years also an influential group of young admirers of Klopstock, 
the Very Christian author of the Messiah, repudiated all things French 
as illuministic, degenerate and immoral, attacking even distinguished 
German writers—the cosmopolitan Wieland, for example—whose styles 
were too Gallic for their own not overly refined tastes. With the triumph 
of the spirit of Rousseau, whose direct and indirect influence on the 
earlier Goethe, on Herder, Kant and Schiller, to name only outstanding 
figures, can hardly be overestimated, the open tyranny of France over 
literary Germany had come to an end, and the time was ripe for that 
more subtle and fructifying form of international literary relations which 
Goethe was eventually to call World Literature. 

The pre-romantic idyllization of nature had raised German civiliza- 
tion in the esteem of many a French critical reader, so that at the very 
moment when German authors gained self-confidence from their self- 
identification with Lessing and his successful successors, their morale 
actually received double stimulation. In the great years of “Deutsche 
Klassik” and “Deutsche Romantik” the German writer no longer feels 
a sense of inferiority to his French forebears or—less remarkable 
in view of the state of literature in France between the 1780's and 1810's 
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—his French contemporaries. Goethe, at least, soon comes to a realiza- 
tion of his great debt to French culture, gratefully acknowledges it on 
many occasions, and amply demonstrates in various contexts his mature 
critical appreciation of all phases of the development of French literature. 
In the succession of Goethe’s works early pastoral and rococo forms give 
way to Rousseauist and primitivistic productions in his years of Storm 
and Stress, soon, however, to be followed by dramas such as Iphigenie 
and Tasso, in which the sincerest flattery is paid to norms best exemplified 
by the tragedies of Racine. Later Goethe not only eagerly followed current 
French literature; in the same years he could adapt Voltaire to the German 
classical stage and offer, in addition to translations from Diderot’s writ- 
ings, 4 most sensitive appreciation of that author’s achievement. Schiller 
likewise developed some measure of understanding of the less romantic 
side of French literature, even translating Racine’s Phédre, and with 
his Jungfrau von Orleans, consciously antithetical in spirit to Voltaire’s 
La Pucelle, he may be said to have anticipated Joan of Arc’s elevation 
to sainthood in a style more classic than the descriptive sub-title 
“romantische Tragédie” would suggest. 

The extraordinary sensitivity of Goethe's and Schiller’s younger, 
romantic contemporaries to the positive values of foreign cultures in- 
cluded, despite their various reactions to the Revolutionary and Na- 
poleonic invasions, a great sympathy to things French; indeed, Novalis 
and the Schlegels may be considered forerunners of Nietzsche even in 
their predilection for the psychological and philosophical aphorism 
cultivated under French inspiration, while from their re-discovery of 
Provencal poetry the Schlegels and their disciples found good precedents 
for their own practice of self-conscious, ethico-philosophic art. As, how- 
ever, the achievements of German romanticism fell short of its aspira- 
tions, its originally universal spirit began to assume the first potentially 
dangerous forms of nineteenth-century German nationalism; for in the 
realm of highest romantic speculation it proved to be but a step from 
the humanly Universal to the universally German. Despite, for instance, 
the importance of Béranger for the lyric of political and social con- 
sciousness which begins to emerge in the latter days of romanticism and 
which can most easily be traced in the works of Chamisso, the French- 
born creator of the famous Peter Schlemihl, it is safe to claim that any 
profound sense of world-literary indebtedness to other civilizations began 
to vanish among German writers in the very years of Goethe’s exposi- 
tion of his concept of world literature. It was the eve of the great era 
of European nationalism, of the age when literature was to be regarded 
as a primarily national heritage and when the great realists and naturalists 
were to enjoy forgetting the cosmos in their fascination with whatever 
was particular or local, regional or national. 
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After the first strength of a French literary romanticism in no small part 
fed by German theory and example was exhausted, the dominant trends 
in both German and French literature were long parallel. From con- 
temporary French writers technical skills were learned; it would not be 
impossible, for example, to suggest plausibly some ultimate connections 
between Wagnerian texts and the dramas of Scribe and Sardou, but 
only on such lower levels could French influences be traced. Franco- 
German literary relations were thus hardly more productive than in the 
early eighteenth century, while a tendency to deny greatness to French 
writers was now a common concomitant of growing national arrogance. 
The negative judgments of earlier German authors of acknowledged 
greatness were cited out of the total context of their works to serve the 
cause of anti-French cultural propaganda, and if Lessing could be used 
to depreciate classical French tragedy, August Wilhelm Schlegel’s stric- 
tures on Moliére could be effectively cited to dispose of another part of 
French seventeenth-century literature. Of political refugees in France, 
Heine is typical: in Paris he felt “like a fish in water,” yet it is as 
difficult to discern in his works an indebtedness to current French de- 
velopments on the narrowly literary level as in those of his better stay- 
at-home contemporaries. To be sure, French political practice had its 
imitators and French social thought its disciples among German writers 
regardless of their geographical habitats, but except for the highly 
original and uniquely radical work of Georg Biichner, a dramatist whose 
merits were hardly appreciated until this century, no significant literary 
results can be here recorded. In Biichner’s comedy Lena und Leonce 
there is created an atmosphere of unreality like that of Musset’s Comédies 
et proverbes; the gulf between the two poets’ world outlooks is so large, 
however, that it would be wisest to see in this correspondence only a 
common acquaintance with the traditions of Spanish comedy popularized 
through the efforts of German romantic critics. 

Such is the complexity of the world-literary process in the nineteeth 
century that the debt of German novelists and playwrights—most lyric 
poets did not escape the spell of the great romantic tradition—to French 
realism and naturalism could only be made clear by also sketching the 
multifarious relationships of half a dozen literatures; it is safe, however, 
to say that in general the German literary product tended to be most 
effective where foreign influence was negligible. The consciously anti- 
romantic writers of the “Junges Deutschland” movement, for all their 
preoccupation with the social element exemplified in French novel and 
drama from before and after the mid-century, left few if any works of 
enduring interest. German realism, at its best a form in which the af- 
filiation of realism with romanticism was never glossed over, undoubtedly 
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developed many of its theoretical bases in reaction to French practice 
and French theory, but only during the last two decades of the century, 
in the period of “consistent” naturalism, did German ties with French 
literature again acquire primary importance. In the early 1880's ardent 
admirers of Zola discovered in him what German realists no less than 
German writers obviously unconcerned with social reality seemed to 
them to lack—an artist embodying a national conscience, an artist ac- 
tively concerned with his people’s welfare. (And no writer could perhaps 
have been a more appropriate force in the depressingly earnest Wilhelmine 
era than one who confidently denied—unconsciously echoing A. W. 
Schlegel—“que dans Moliére il y ait de la gaieté.”) The example of 
Zola, together with that of certain aspects of the work of Ibsen, Tolstoi 
and Dostoevskii, revitalized German literary life; its influence is evident 
not only in the drama of Hauptmann’s naturalistic years or the early 
prose of Thomas Mann, but also in the years of activism and expressionism 
when Heinrich Mann wrote his great tributes to Zola and the spirit of 
Enlightenment. 

French naturalism was by no means the only French literary move- 
ment to which German intellectuals turned in the eighties and nineties. 
Nietzsche's criticisms of German culture, his respect for Rousseau and 
Stendhal, and his admiration for less romantic aspects of French literature, 
doubtless together served to heighten younger writers’ receptivity to 
ideas from France. The way was prepared for a rapid German evolution 
to spiritual naturalism (Huysmans), as well as for the acclaiming of 
parnassians, neo-parnassians and symbolists who had, as it were, achieved 
awareness of décadence without following the round-about course through 
naturalism that so many realists had taken. Two particularly influential 
German writers, Bahr and George, moved for a while in Parisian literary 
circles. Stefan George, long the highest high priest of German art for 
art’s sake (Mallarmé’s example? ), was to remain faithful to the techniques 
of symbolism throughout the whole of his complex spiritual develop- 
ment, and his re-creation in German of Les Fleurs du mal is an extra- 
ordinary demonstration of technical mastery united with unsurpassed 
aesthetic sensibility. Through disciples who at least started from his 
standpoint, George exerted an inestimable influence on the evolution of 
modern thought everywhere; active recognition of the mythic significance 
of legend, and of the importance of myth for history, philosophy and 
many other areas of human experience, seems to derive as much from 
this group’s contributions to such subjects as criticism, history or phi- 
losophy as from the great advances of modern psychology itself. Cer- 
tainly modern French—and English—literature owes much, for instance, 
to the re-discovery of one of Germany’s greatest poets of the mythical, 
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Friedrich Holderlin. Less distinguished an artist than George, the critic 
Hermann Bahr did much to hasten the literary triumph of impressionistic 
decadence in Austria, where Hofmannsthal brilliantly expressed the mood 
of dissatisfied aestheticism, Schnitzler the new sensation of psychological 
nakedness, and Rilke the yearning to fill the void with religious experi- 
ence. The last and greatest of these had many ties with France. His 
distinguished translations of Louise Labé and of Valéry found many 
German readers; he himself learned from Rodin not only the great 
lesson of “work” but also much of that art which makes the poems 
of his Neue Gedichte quintessentially symbolic; and so close together 
were the poetic idioms of France and Germany to be by the end of the 
first quarter of this century that Rilke could with clear conscience 
express himself publicly in French verse. 

Expressionism was the last large and vital German literary movement 
which can be examined in historical perspective and whose representa- 
tives can be said to have enjoyed any significant measure of world- 
literary importance. The ideological affinities of expressionism with ex- 
istential and phenomenological speculations suggest its relevance to literary 
developments in France at the end of the second World War, while its 
original acceptability outside of Germany may be partly attributable to 
the prestige of that Bergsonian philosophy which left traces in the cosmic 
views of Rilke and other German writers. Certainly German activism, 
the literary exponents of which, like Heinrich Mann, admired the French 
tradition of a socially and politically responsible intelligentsia, was a 
conscious reaffiliation with the tradition of the enlightenment, and even 
in the more Storm-and-Stress works of German expressionism an ac- 
tivistic emphasis is often their most easily discerned component. In the 
politically ever more unhappy years after the exhaustion of expressionism 
in the middle twenties, exponents of various shades of classicism, ro- 
manticism and—among these Duhamel was particularly admired—of 
realism dominated the literary scene in Germany. One of the greater 
virtues of the adherents to classical ideals was their attempt to revaluate 
French classical drama and to gain it an understanding German audience. 
Indeed, as many better writers finally turned during the days of militant 
Nazism to romantic symbolism in the safe form of abstruse ambiguity, 
translation and essayistic interpretation of French classical literature 
afforded an important outlet for clarity of spirit otherwise greatly inhibited. 

During the last lustrum, after long years of subordination to the 
interests of nationalistic mobilization, many of the politico-economic 
pressures which had doubly circumscribed the activities of German 
publishers were relaxed. Intellectuals in Germany have seriously attempted 
to re-establish contact with foreign civilizations, and in literary and 
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general reviews the presentation of French writers and the analysis of 
recent trends in French literature fill a considerable part of the still 
precious page-space. Among writers more frequently translated and dis- 
cussed are Valéry, Gide, Sartre, Patrice de la Tour du Pin, Aragon, 
Cocteau and Malraux; others who have been sympathetically received 
are Hoog, Cayrol, Alain, Fisson, Malcolm de Chazal, Bosco, Neveux, 
Druon, Prévert, Michaux, Obey, Mounier, Claudel, Baudelaire, Cassou, 
Mallarmé, Toesca, Jacob, Ghéon and Péguy. The very heterogeneity of 
these groups of names shows that Germans are trying both to recover 
two decades lost in cultural isolation and to re-discover those older 
French authors most obviously closest to modern movements in German 
literature, those authors who might well be said to have represented the 
last great flowering of a Western European world literature. At a time 
when the French novel is for the first time generally longer than the 
German, when an almost Germanic spirit of metaphysical disquietude is 
a striking characteristic of much French writing, the German reader 
tends to look sceptically upon any French literary manifestations of a 
spirit of disintegration; as a result he is perhaps too prone to interpret 
Sartre simply as an instance of American expressionism, Obey as a 
French emulator of Thornton Wilder, and so forth; for the German 
intellectual of 1950 wants to discern in foreign literatures those gilt- 
edged traditional values which give reassurance that in this world 
there is some stability and continuity still. Above all, he hopes to find 
in French authors their great cultural heritage of successful loyalty 
to reason. 

The post-war years have obviously been ones of reviving German 
interest in the symbolists, but it is difficult to foresee how a literature 
now more under American domination than it was even in the great 
days of expressionist admiration for Walt Whitman will be affected by 
this trend; a creative writer, especially one from the youngest generation, 
is more likely to attempt to assimilate what seems to him new and 
vital than to try to retrace familiar ways in the hope of ultimately finding 
something missed before. Essayists, critics and reviewers, on the other 
hand, are clearly disturbed that current French literature should reflect 
the inner uncertainty of its authors, should be, let us say, existential 
rather than humanistic. This is certainly the reason why a few facts 
that allow themselves to be interpreted as revealing a shift of French 
interest from Hélderlin to Goethe are hastily hailed by one German 
critic as an omen heralding a spiritually richer and more constructive 
period in French literature and thought. A humane humanism is what 
seems most devoutly to be desired. To escape from romanticism has 
been the yearning of many Europeans for a century and a half; the 
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q failure of Germans who tried to do so has been a tragedy too often re- 
peated. The insight gained through contact with the classical component 
/ of French thought as it is made manifest in both older and newer literary 
q works may make freshly accessible to many Germans the classical element 
in those greatest works of their own late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century literature which they have always called classic and which they 
have almost always treated as if they were romantic. 


STUART ATKINS, of the Harvard German Department, has published a 
study of The Testament of Werther in Poetry and Drama with the 
q Harvard University Press. He has written widely in the field of com- 
parative literature. 
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Heine and French Poetry 


In the short fragment of Heine’s Memoirs which survived the merciless 
censorship of his cousin, Karl Heine, the poet avowed his indifference 
to French literature. “I never loved it as much as it deserves, and, 
towards French poetry, which was fatal to me in my youth, I have always 
been singularly unfair.” Insensitive to the classical alexandrine, Heine 
was also unsympathetic to French romantic poetry. He misunderstood, 
mocked, and despised some of its greatest figures. Yet, at a period when 
Nerval was still superficially disposed of as a raté, or, at best, as a subtle 
stylist whose works appeared marred by their “obscurity,” Heine recog- 
nized his stature and felt deeply the delicate purity of his creation. He 
was aware of parallel experiences, affinities of thought and talent, and 
saw in Nerval, despite all differences of temperament, a mirror of his 
own conflicts and contradictions: “I see myself in him.” 

But this was an isolated case, a transfer of identity. Nerval’s un- 
flinching loyalty during the difficult days of 1848, and his services as a 
translator, singled him out as a friendly island in the gulf which sepa- 
rated Heine from French poetry. Perhaps rightly, Heine blamed this 
vigorous dislike on the sinister influence of a certain abbé d’Aulnoi 
(or Daunoi), an emigrant priest, author of several chrestomathies, an 
Art oratoire and an Art poétique, who, during the Empire, had taught 
French and, curiously enough, German history at the Diisseldorf lycée. 
D’Aulnoi, it seems, had forced his student to translate passages from 
Klopstock’s Messias and to convert its German hexameters into French 
alexandrines. This singular attempt to arouse enthusiasm for Batteux’s 
stale rules of versification might have forever destroyed Heine's love of 
poetry. “It was a refinement of cruelty which exceeded all the torments 
of the Messiah’s passion . . .” (Memoirs). This protest conceals, of 
course, a badly healed wound; d’Aulnoi’s ridiculous assignments and the 
student’s inability to handle honorably so obnoxious a task deeply af- 
fected the pride and sensitivity of the child. Perhaps Heine never quite 
recovered from this blow to his vanity and here one touches upon a 
primal cause of his lifelong resentment toward French poetry. Decades 
later, the self-styled Franco-German mediator in turn despaired and, 
faute de mieux, resigned himself to that linguistic insufficiency which 
prevented his ever achieving the synthesis of a bilingual author. His 
romantic impetuosity, which resulted in a radical break with traditional 
form and the overthrow of narrow rules, added an element of revolt to 
this psychological conflict. Intensified by the disappointment of the alien, 
who, having the “feel” of the French language, does not succeed in 
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mastering it as a poet, this insurrection against the classical French 
meter increased steadily. In a well-known diatribe (Memoirs), he 
mordantly condemned the picturesque paraphrase and the alexandrine, 
which he called a “rhymed belching.” To sacrifice to the exigencies 
of rigid form the very essence of a poem, its emotional or ideal contents, 
he considered facile virtuosity. The artist who places above everything 
the discipline of versification is compared to Procrustes. In order to 
force his feeble thought into the “straitjacket” of the alexandrine, he 
arbitrarily shortens or lengthens it in the manner of the Sicilian bandit 
who lopped off or stretched the feet of his victims until they fit his bed. 
Thus Heine summarily brushed off classical French poetry. 

In the first generation of French Romantic poets, he reprehended 
tendencies toward rhetoric, morbidity, and medieval spiritualism. Pos- 
sible causes are: (1) his stylistic aspirations which were incompatible 
with their verbosity; (2) the national bias of a German poet who was 
skeptical concerning the French language as a means of lyric expres- 
sion, and who doubted the introspective depth of “poétes raisonneurs”; 
(3) his petulant and malicious temperament; (4) the hyper-sensitivity 
of the Jew who saw a source of anti-Semitism in romantic medievalism; 
(5) the social revolt of a Saint-Simonian and his rejection of legitimism; 
and (6) acceptance of a Hegelian cosmology which precludes any 
revival of past values. 

(1) Heine the stylist— A. Sichel noted pertinently: “. . . Hein- 
rich Heine's German was a very special German, almost a language 
apart, a language of short sentences, without precedent in the Germanic 
tongue.” He added that the poet evidently formed his idiom “by study- 
ing the French of the encyclopedists, the French of Diderot” (Journal 
des Goncourt, vol. VII, p. 28). Indeed, Diderot exerted perhaps the 
most important single influence on German poetics from Lessing, who 
drew on him for the Hamburgische Dramaturgie, to Goethe, who 
characterized the Essai sur la peimture as “a magnificent work which 
speaks even more effectively to the poet than to the painter” (letter 
to Schiller, December 1796). Goethe's translation of Le Neveu de 
Rameau (1804-1805) was as familiar to Heine as, doubtless, La Religi- 
euse and Jacques le Fataliste. Freely circulating in Germany, where they 
were distributed to subscribers of Grimm's Correspondance, these works 
must have found their way into Betty Heine’s library, for the poet's 
mother was an ardent enthusiast for the encyclopedic movement. Probably 
acquainted from childhood with Diderot, Heine, who has called himself 
ironically a “German nightingale who built his nest in Monsieur de 
Voltaire’s wig,” might perhaps more justly have alluded to his affinities 
with the ebullient genius of the editor of the Encyclopédie. With Heine, 
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Diderot’s style, enriched, more capricious and, at the same time, more 
finished, finds its pendant in German literature. For, though the Sturm 
und Drang poets had extracted the essence of their esthetics from 
Diderot, they had not assimilated his style. Heine the stylist was then 
an innovator of revolutionary originality. If he failed to become a 
bilingual author, if in France his works were known only in translation, 
he found an ingenious solution in a virtual synthesis of the two idioms, 
for he wrote German as if it were French. He overthrew the tradition 
of German composition with its long sentences full of cumbersome 
phrases, which roll along slowly, gravely, pompously toward infinity. For 
decorous inelegance he substituted clearly delimited, rapid, vivacious, 
elliptical word-sequences; the metaphor which, vehicle and tenor, points 
back to its source in a concrete reality humorously fusing with it; the 
sous-entendu which takes the place of pedestrian expostulation. In 
short, he used the full repertoire of eighteenth-century French wit. 
Simultaneously Heine, the Romantic, like Balzac and Hugo, was a pro- 
digious creator of neologisms. He freed himself from Klopstock’s and 
Goethe’s bias against words of foreign origin. Germanising vocables 
which he borrowed from classical and modern languages, he enriched 
the German idiom. His conciseness did not leave him short-winded. 
Images invaded his mind in a vertiginous succession, and he put them 
on paper without censorship as they offered themselves to consciousness. 
However, writing from the stylistic distance of an aristocratic simplicity, 
he avoided the bathos of lamentations 4 la René or Jocelyn. A psychologi- 
cal sense of shame prevented the direct expression of his mal du siécle. 
He concealed the nakedness of his soul behind a warrior mask of 
cynicism. The Lied, simple, naive in its movement, but abruptly twisting 
into bitter irony, irony almost always directed at the poet himself, was 
his favorite means of expression. With cruel logic he drove self-analysis 
to its bitter consequence of self-persiflage. The author mocked his own 
wounds with a laughter that brutally detached itself from the back- 
ground of melancholia against which it was projected. Can we not de- 
tect here a variante of Stendhal’s egotism, particularly since Heine shared 
certain of Stendhal’s literary antipathies (Chateaubriand, Madame de 
Staél, Lamartine, etc.) ? Evidently, a poet who confronts his own weak- 
ness with contempt is unsympathetic to tearful rhetoric and vulgar sighs. 

(2) National bias—French “.. . is the mother tongue of common 
sense and universal intelligibility,’ (De /’Allemagne). In other terms, 
the ideal idiom of the prose writer, who speaks the language of “reason,” 
but inappropriate for lyric expression, and still less appropriate for 
depicting the bizarre. Utterly contemptuous of Madame de Staél, in 
whom he saw “a Robespierre in skirts” writing a dangerous panegyric 
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on Germany “with the sole intention of vexing the Emperor,’ Heine 
did not entirely escape the influence of her literary theories. Achim 
von Arnim and E. T. A. Hoffmann were, he thought, necessarily products 
of the North. Their writings reflect the climate, nature, and shadowy 
myths of Germany expressed in an idiom whose chiaroscuro lends itself 
to the symbolism of dream and nightmare. These elements, he suggested, 
are alien to the temperament as well as to the language of the French: 


Oh witty Frenchmen! you should realize that the terrible is not 

your forte, and that France is not the soil on which spectres might 

dwell . . . Poor French writers! you remind me of children who 

put masks before their faces to frighten each other. The masks are 

grave and terrible, but through the eyeholes one perceives happy 

children’s glances. 

Heine, De I’ Allemagne 

From the time of his arrival in Paris, Heine was an amused habitué 
of the Petit-Cénacle, described so nostalgically by Nerval in his Bohéme 
galante. To this group of artists, littérateurs, and poets belonged Gautier, 
Auguste Maquet, Jules Vabre, Alphonse , Brot, Célestin Nanteuil, Na- 
poléon Tom, Joseph Bouchardy, Philotée O’Neddy, and Jean Dusseigneur. 
Its leader was the promising but disappointing Pétrus Borel. Heine was 
possibly thinking of the recent failure of Borel’s Champavert when, in 
1834, he advised French writers to leave the doubtful beauties of lycan- 
thropism and vampiric reveries to their fellows across the Rhine, and 
to affirm, instead the emancipating mission of France, country of the 
revolution. Attempting to limit the scope of French literature to works 
of “reason,” he ridiculed @ priori any romantic effort to deepen French 
poetry by opening it to mystery. His deplorable counsel: Stick to witty 
prose, revolutionary chants, and vaudeville. No wonder he considered 
Béranger the greatest poet of his time! 

(3) Difficulties of temperament—Petulance and malice in Heine's 
temperament had the strength of passions. He could not resist the 
temptation of the bon-mot. His whims got the better of Heine the 
critic; he overstated his opinions and sacrificed friendships to witticisms. 
But at the same time he‘ was good-natured and repentant, and could not 
understand why friends suddenly turned away from him. “Heine tried 
to appear worse than he actually was,” asserts Weill (Souvenirs intimes, 
p. 74). Heine alienated Hugo by calling him a “hunchback,” Musset by 
giving him the epithets “urchin” and “impotent,” and he estranged 
Béranger by conferring upon him the title of “scoundrel.” Yet these 
are the men he admired as the greatest poets of France. 

(4) “Racism,” (5) Saint-Simonism, and (6) Cosmic revolt— 
“Anti-Semitism only begins with the [German] Romantic School, with 
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its predilection for the Middle-Ages, Catholicism, nobility of birth; it 
increases with teutomania,” (Gedanken und Einfdlle). Anti-Semitism 
and his own hereditary Judaism, Heine resented with equal vigor. Despite 
his Protestant baptism, Catholic marriage, and religious syncretism, he 
was incapable of shaking off the burden of his Jewish origin, and found 
himself fighting a lifelong battle against “racist” persecutors. French 
Romanticism he feared as a dangerous attempt at emulating the German 
movement in its worst, reactionary aspects. “The new Romantic poets 
of France are the dilettantes of Christendom. They exalt the Church 
but fail to obey Christian symbols: they are catholiques marrons.” Since 
this criticism does not apply to Hugo, Musset, Vigny: did Heine have in 
mind minor Catholic poets, like Turquety, or men of Lamartine’s 
stature? Again, he may have had Chateaubriand in mind. But in the 
1830's Chateaubriand was most assuredly no longer a “new Romantic 
poet.” Be this as it may, Catholicism in France stood for counter-revolu- 
tionary ideas. As legitimists, French Catholics were the defenders of 
aristocratic privileges, but at the same time supporters of the new ruling 
class of financial and industrialist bourgeoisie. Lamennais, the dissident ex- 
ception to this rule, was excommunicated. Against a religion of the 
past, the Heine of the 1830's upheld Saint-Simonism, a para-religious 
system with room for sensualist, terrestrial thought, a social creed with 
the promise of a new golden age that would end “Man's exploitation of 
Man.” Here he thought he had found a humanitarian and humanist 
religion which admitted neither pure spiritualism nor the vague pantheism 
of a Victor Hugo who extended his cosmic pity down to the stone, 
lowest manifestation of his “ladder of Being.” Heine’s pantheism was 
of a different order. To him “thought is nature invisible, nature is 
thought visible.” He revolted against the idea of a spiritual God, a concept 
as “absurd as brutal anthropomorphism, for spiritual attributes would be 
meaningless and ridiculous without physical ones” (Gedanken und 
Einfdlle). But Heine was above all a sensualist for whom the soul is a 


1 This Spinozist psycho-physical parallelism, along with the Hegelian Weltgeist 
concept and a certain latent Platonism, seems to be essential to Heine's esthetics. 
Opposed to the rational pluralist, whom we have made the object of this short 
study, there exists the intuitive Heine, the anthropomorphic poet, the creator 
of myths. Baudelaire, quoting Kwmstberichte aus Paris (1831), reveals Heine’s 
belief in artistic creation as a “supernatural” process, born from a “mystical 
dependence.” It is this Heine who considers the artist's mind as an arsenal of 
archetypes, many of which have no “copy” in Nature. They exist as “eingeborene 
Symbolik eingeborener Ideen, gleichsam in der Seele geoffenbart . . .” Much 
is to be said about the contiguity of Heine to and his divergence from the 
early symbolists (Novalis, Baudelaire, etc). He attains this isolation by pre- 
venting his thought,—psychological in its nature, as Albert Béguin points out 
in L’Ame romantique et le réve, pp. 323-326, and social, as one might add— 
from transgressing into the sphere of metaphysics. But this is subject matter 
for another study. 
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temporary manifestation of the senses which dies with the body. His 
pantheism admitted no metempsychosis. The law of the Universe is multi- 
plicity. Animal, vegetable, and mineral species live, die, decay, and 
transform themselves in a perpetual and completely material process. 
They are mutually exclusive categories, not linked by any bonds of 
sensitivity or intelligence. One can admire the beauty of a landscape, a 
flower, a tiger, but what he admires is a human projection into the 
external world; he cannot feel as a landscape, as a flower, as a tiger. 
This resulted in a total absence of cosmic pity in Heine's thought. “The 
Earth is that great rock to which Man, the true Prometheus, is chained, 
and where he is eternally devoured by the vulture of doubt.” Surrounded 
by mystery, we cannot break through the walls of human fate. Universal 
evil, to Man, appears only in the form of human suffering, cosmic 
revolt is possible only on the human plane and filters into social revolt. 
It is solidarity with the vanquished and oppressed, sanctification of human 
misery, a humanism which is clearly set off from that vague feeling of 
“universal brotherhood” which runs through Hugo's poetry. Instead of 
seeking a refuge that might transcend humanity, Heine accepted his hu- 
man condition and engaged himself in a social religion which reclaimed 
the flesh and proclaimed the perfectibility of Man and society. Hugo's 
sentimentality repelled him; he saw in it (wrongly, perhaps) a sterile 
tenderness to which he opposed his dynamic social faith. The Saint-Simon- 
ian doctrines attracted him not only by their hedonism, but also by the 
paradox of their political ideas. Aiming at the emancipation of all men, it 
recognized nonetheless the primacy of the artist, the intellectual, the 
poet, and established an aristocracy of merit which it substituted for the 
legitimist aristocracy of birth. Thus, simultaneously sensualist, democratic 
and aristocratic, it satisfied the complexity of Heine's own nature by 
paralleling it. Ultimately, he was closer to Hugo than he thought; he 
believed in the prophetic and mystic mission of the poet, in his sacerdotal 
avocation. What opposed him to Hugo, to the medieval aspirations of 
the Burgraves (“the garbage of the German Romantic kitchen”), to 
the Gothic, “morgue and cadaver” novelists, the vampirists and lycan- 
thropists was his unshakable faith in the necessity for social progress. 
Heine’s Tannhduser exemplifies this humanist creed. Glorifying Hellenism 
at the expense of feudalist taste, the legend of the knight who returns 
into the arms of Venus after a temporary sojourn in medieval Germany, 
represents the triumph of profane over sacred love, of sensualism over 
the spiritualist nightmare of the Middle Ages, and, symbolically, the 
victory of Saint-Simonian emancipation, the promise of an earthly para- 
dise which would forever annihilate the pale dream of a Christian 
beyond. 
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When his poems betray his social impatience, his hatred, his rage, 
his petulance appear with least restraint. The poet is a magician more 
powerful than the mighty of this earth. Like Dante, the exile can pro- 
vide a dubious immortality for his enemies, condemning them to roast 
forever in the inferno of his tercets. “No God, no Saviour can redeem you 
from these singing flames...” Heine triumphantly warned the king of 
Prussia, echoing the Internationale in the final stanzas of Deutschland, 
ein Wintermarchen. His voice attained revolutionary accents unsurpassed 
in any literature in poems such as Die Wanderratten, Die schlesischen 
Weber. But if his verses reflect an uncompromising hatred for the 
powerful, they also express a profound compassion for and solidarity 
with the oppressed, an identification with the vanquished whose cause 
he championed. 

But perhaps the false situation of Heine the exile is a primary key 
to the understanding of his irritation with the French Romantics. He was 
feted in the salons of Lafayette, Princess Belgiojoso and Caroline Jaubert. 
Among his friends he counted Balzac, Berlioz, Thierry, Mignet, Nerval, 
Gautier, George Sand, Houssaye, Buloz. Arriving in Paris with his 
literary reputation already well established on both sides of the Rhine, 
he was immediately translated, his works published in the Ewrope 
littéraire, and the Revue des Deux Mondes, by Eugéne Renduel and, 
later, Michel Lévy. Although his books were crowned by instant success, 
he was disquieted by the question which perturbs every author in 
exile: was he still in touch with his German public? Leader of Junges 
Deutschland, a movement of liberal littérateurs, his works were pro- 
hibited in most German states, and mutilated beyond recognition by 
censorship in the rest. Besides, despite his cosmopolitanism, he felt 
as an alien, isolated: “Denk’ ich an Deutschland in der Nacht, / Dann 
bin ich um den Schlaf gebracht . . .” In vain he hoped for the penetra- 
tion in Germany of French emancipating ideas. Unable to influence 
German politics, as a refugee he was kept from playing a réle in French 
political life. In the presence of these frustrations he was impatient 
with Musset’s dandyism, Hugo’s and Lamartine’s political opportunism, 
and Chateaubriand’s legitimist aspirations. These powerful minds should 
have been serving the progressive forces of Europe. But he realized 
that his perspective was probably distorted, and that, if he were French, 
his attitude would have been different. 


If I were a French poet, I should live like Musset, Hugo, and 
Gautier, I should write novels and plays, or launch myself in 
politics, become a député, or anything. But I am a German. France 

nerously offers me hospitality, not only that I may live here 
teely and happily, but to serve me as a rampart and detached out- 
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post, whence I must fire on my enemies in Germany, whom I 
consider the enemies of the spirit of progress, the enemies of 
freedom of conscience, the enemies of mankind. 


Heine, quoted by Weill, Souvenirs intimes, pp. 54-55. 


Heine’s severe, mocking, and unfair judgments on French Romantic- 
ism are perhaps understood best when seen in the light of his partisan 
spirit. Heine the critic remained an “intellectual freebooter,” whose at- 
titude toward French classicism was largely determined by malign child- 
hood experiences, while his criticism of contemporary French poetry 
was distorted by the fears and resentments of the exile, and the extra- 
literary bias of his social ideas. To what extent these concepts influenced 
his criticism even of the French classicists is revealed in a passage on 
Corneille and Racine. While, in the best Hegelian tradition, the former 
is pointed out as the last great defender of feudalism, the latter is upheld 
as the first representative of that modern spirit of revolt from which 
sprang the French Revolution. 

Heine the subtle, nervous, impetuous laugher was primarily an engagé, 
a combatant unsympathetic to the passive, the sentimental, the tearful. 
He wanted to be and was an enlightening flame, “I am the sword, I am the 
flame .. .” This unsentimental engagement of almost Jansenist purity, 
perhaps the most salient trait of his complex personality, isolates him 
from Hugo and Lamartine and points him out as astonishingly modern, 
and, in certain respects, even the spiritual contemporary of Sartre, 
Camus, Breton, Eluard, and Aragon. 

KURT WEINBERG, 4 member of the department of French at Yale 
University, is preparing a comprehensive study of Heine and French 
Romanticism. 
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What Greece Means 
to Modern France 


The prophecy which Goethe, in the evening of his life, made to Ecker- 
mann, of a nascent world literature in which Germany would play her 
legitimate and conspicuous part, has been fulfilled. The evolution of 
several Western literatures has, since romanticism and even more since 
the advent of realism, naturalism and symbolism, taken place along paral- 
lel lines; yet each of them has remained profoundly national while being 
universal, or has become universal through being national: Joyce, Faulkner, 
Valéry, Proust, Kafka have certainly not been prevented from winning a 
world-wide audience by the close ties which bound them to Dublin, 
Oxford (Mississippi), Paris or Prague. The interpenetration of several 
literatures through mutual influences has done little to alleviate the evils 
of nationalism, but it has brought the reading publics of some twenty 
countries far closer in their tastes and outlooks without inflicting upon 
them intellectual monotony and spiritual conformity. 

A strange and comforting fact is that the place of antiquity in modern 
literatures, if not in modern education, has decreased but little, in spite 
of the discovery of many new literary and artistic realms, extending all 
the way from Russia, the Far East, Polynesian and Negro art to South 
and North American fiction.’In France in particular, never, even during 
the Renaissance, was there such an obsession with the themes of Hellenic 
mythology or of Platonic imaginative thought, such a sincere and en- 
riching admiration for Greek drama, such an enlightened appreciation of 
Greek architecture and sculpture, as have been witnessed in the last 
fifty yearsy Compared to our own era, the French Seventeenth Century, 
which in other senses deserves its epithet “classical,” was marked by 
hostility to ancient writers or blissful unconcern with Greek art, Greek 
history, Greek speculation and even Greek poetry. Pascal very probably 
never read Plato or Aristotle; Descartes advocated a “tabula rasa” and 
discreet contempt for the past, though he was not wholly unaffected by 
medieval thought. Corneille, Mme. de Sévigné, Saint-Simon, Moliére, 
Retz, even Bossuet were certainly not haunted by the glory that was 
Greece. No drama is at heart more un-Greek than the tragedy of passion, 
of inner disorder, of immoderate and insolent rebellion against the gods 
and Fate which Racine enshrined in an outwardly orderly form. Only La 
Fontaine, Fénelon and Poussin may be said to have recaptured in some of 
their works the true fragrance of Greek antiquity. 

‘Today, on the contrary, very few are the important writers who have 
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remained unmoved by Greece or who have not resorted to Hellenic 
myths, if only as convenient symbols for their own bold fancies or as 
props to support their flagging imaginationyClaudel translated Aeschylus 
and admired Euripides, “the Baudelaire of Greece,’ as he called him 
somewhere, and nothing flatters him more than to be compared with the 
Greeks—not even a comparison with the Biblical prophets or with 
Shakespeare. He disclaimed all affinity with Northern, and especially with 
German poetry, and was lenient only to Heine, “who, at least, was witty.” 
For the rest, said he, “Those people believe that imagination should lead 
into the unreal, the mists! Never any clear images! . . . A perpetual in- 
ability to define, eternally wild stammerings.” 

Gide and Valéry have chosen Greek subjects for some of their plays. 
The former, who had praised the lasting beauty of Hellenic myths, wove 
one of his last, if not of his most inspired, stories around one of those 
myths, that of Theseus; Valéry’s Socratic dialogues are famous, and the 
most Greek among them is perhaps the least known, L’Idée fixe ou deux 
hommes a la mer. Giraudoux, Cocteau, Anouilh, Sartre, Thierry Maulnier 
and many other dramatists have gone to Greece for their subjects. Long 
before the problems of conscience were raised in occupied France during 
World War II and expressed through Antigone’s defiant assertion of un- 
written laws, Péguy has been in love with the Greek virgin and repeatedly 
affirmed that “out of a pagan soul, the best Christian soul is often made.” 
Even a philosopher like Bergson, who tried to think forward and not 
backward, never forgot that he had been steeped in antiquity. In his 
youth he wrote a commentary on Lucretius and gave a speech on “Com- 
mon sense and classical studies” (1895), read Plotinus in his last years, 
celebrated the miracle through which the Greeks invented precision, a 
quality probably hardly native in man, and thereby channelled the whole 
course of thinking away from psychical research (in L’Energie spirituelle, 
p. 88); and he confessed, a propos of Ravaisson, who had given up 
philosophical speculation for the study of Greek sculpture, that “out of 
the contemplation of an ancient marble there may spring forth more 
concentrated truth than may be discovered in a whole treatise of 
philosophy.” 

Thibaudet, prehaps Bergson’s truest disciple along with Péguy, like- 
wise became the interpreter of the most advanced literature of his time 
after having admired Greek sculpture, prayed at the Erechtheum, “the 
Sainte-Chapelle of Athens,” followed Barrés and Maurras in their Attic 


: and Spartan pilgrimages and, during World War II, campaigned, as 
he called it, with Thucydides, having been sent to the Salonika front. 


Mauriac also fought in Greece in 1915, and revisited her later (see 


' Journal ii), triumphing over the repugnance which, as a Christian, he 
‘thought he should have felt. In Olympia, he found comfort in the realiza- 
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tion that Greece was not the land of reason as opposed to the super- 
natural, but embodied “one of the great religious, even mystical, eras 
of human history.” Atys and Cybele are the myths which inspired his 
volume of verse, and his novels are full of shudders at the presence of 
Pan lurking behind the Gascon countryside. To him, Pagan Greece is 
ever imminent around us, and Catholicism must never relent in de- 
nouncing its pitfalls. Lacretelle, Mauriac’s contemporary and colleague 
at the Academy, first nurtured on Proust and Gide, but too cool and de- 
tached in his novels, wrote his most ardent work in praise of Greece, 
Le Demi-dieu. Montherlant, who outbids any other Frenchman in his 
freedom from humility, asserted in Earinus: “I believe no other writer 
of my age-group is impregnated with antiquity to the same degree as 
I am.” One of his earliest literary attempts was entitled “Notes on the 
Feeling for Beauty among the Greeks.” Earlier still, at the age of ten, 
he had written to one of his schoolmates: “My dear fellow, I languish 
at the thought that we are going to leave Rome in our history course 
and pass on to the Middle Ages. Luckily, at the beginning the teacher will 
treat Roman civilization in Gaul.” If he did not attain the so-called 
moderation and wisdom of Greece, he is not unworthy of Alcibiades, and he 
found a brother in Peregrinos, whose conversion and deconversion, and 
passion for other forms of ambidextrous “alternance” have been described 
by Lucian. Greece and Hellenized Asia Minor have meant at least as 
much to him as Spain. 

Nor is the passion for Greek antiquity limited to the sons of the 
bourgeoisie, who might cherish their knowledge of ancient letters as their 
private legacy and the badge of their class-culture. What is characteristic 
of this renewed ancient influence in our times is that it works mostly 
through translations, through reproductions of Greek masterpieces, and 
through myths dreamed about and pondered over; it extends to many 
children of poor families who hail the robustness of antiquity. Such is 
Giono, who discovered Homer, then the Greek dramatists, while reading 
alongside peasants threshing wheat. His Naissance de l’Odyssée, his Ser- 
pent d’Etoiles have recaptured much of the violence of ancient Greece. 
His vocation as a writer sprang from the dazzling light with which Homer 
and Sophocles, read in some cheap French version, captured his gaze. 
“From that day on,” he confessed, “I knew where my path lay: toward a 
renovation of the great tragedies of Greece.” 

Michel Leiris, a strange surrealist subsequently won over to anthro- 
pology and the author of one of the most revealing of all autobiographies, 
L’Age d’Homme, is haunted by the myths of Greece, and it was in Greece, 
while visiting the Acropolis, that Raymond Queneau, hardly an academic 
writer, conceived the idea of his first book, entitled Le Chiendent, and 
started creating a popular language as distinct from literary French as 
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spoken Greek is from official Greek. Camus, an Algerian boy who grew 
up in poverty, (his father having been killed in World War I, his mother 
working as a charwoman), felt the pulse of antiquity beating in him. 
His early and most sincere volume, Les Noces, shows him akin to the 
Greeks, and in an essay on “Helen’s Exile” in a volume devoted by the 
Cahiers du Sud to the “Permanence of Greece,” he contrasted the sordid 
surroundings of our cities with Greek life, everywhere steeped in nature. 
“We have exiled beauty, the Greeks took up arms for it.” Helen is also 
the title of a poem by one of the finest French poets of our age, Pierre- 
Jean Jouve, who worshipped Greece through Hélderlin and through much 
mystical and psychoanalytical torment. Jouve followed it in Meswres in 
1937 with a poem on Orpheus. Pierre Emmanuel likewise composed an 
eloquent and rather biblical Tombeau d’Orphée. Many are the contempo- 
rary poets thus lured back to Greek themes, and the strange thing is 
that very few of them fail to renew them. Indeed, it would be difficult 
to discover important writers since the end of the Romantic movement 
who have resisted the spell of Greece: Baudelaire (three or four poems 
excepted) professed a preference for Latin poetry, the Goncourt brothers 
scoffed at antiquity as “le pain des professeurs,” Paul Bourget claimed 
to be cold to the splendor of Greece. They weigh lightly when compared 
to the cohorts of those who, from Renan and Anatole France down to 
Malraux, have celebrated the uniqueness of the Greek miracle. 

This survival of Hellenism among the moderns is astonishing to 
many who are wont to lament the passing of the humanities and the dis- 
appearance of Greek as a language studied by the younger generation, 
It must be confessed that the perfume of Greek art and letters has in- 
toxicated more people since Greek ceased to be a subject required of | 
schoolboys and to appear as the monopoly of teachers who were paid 
for their enthusiasm. It was doubtless badly taught when it was widely 
taught. Enjoyment and study are not easily combined, and the passion of 
the nineteenth century for philology, too often dryly conceived as a 
jugglery of interpolations, restitutions of hypothetical earlier words and 
letters, mastery of the mechanism of Greek particles, killed the enthusiasm 
of many potential readers of the Oresteia and of Plato. “He who is content 
with breathing the perfume of a flower does not know that flower, and 
he who plucks it only to study it does not know it either,” said Hélderlin 
at the beginning of his passionate novel of adoration for Greece, Hyperion. 
Ignorance is not bliss, but any knowledge that is not creative is vain, too. 
Raphael, Mantegna and Poussin felt Greece more intensely through a few 
broken columns than if they had consciously explored the treasures of 
her art. Keats probably never read any Greek in the original and saw 
only a little Greek art in London; yet his “Fragment of an Ode to Maia” 
is probably more splendidly Hellenic than anything ever written on 
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Greece by poets who knew Greek like Landor, Swinburne, Chénier and 
Goethe himself. The latter, when he gave up his attempt at writing an 
epic upon a Greek subject, the Achilleis, sadly acknowledged that “only 
faulty knowledge is creative.” 

No tribute to the perennial beauty of Greek literature could indeed 
be more eloquent: the influence of ancient philosophers, epic and dramatic 
poets, is second to none today, and yet their works are for the most part 
accessible only in fragments, and read in translation. Translations of 
ancient works have thus become one of the most precious factors in our 
culture, and it is regrettable that not more care should be expended upon 
multiplying them and enhancing their quality. A few crabbed scholars 
may grumble and contend that a poet can be felt only in the original. 
The stubborn fact is that very few are those who can read more than two 
ancient or living languages with perceptiveness; and that many of us 
have been enraptured by whatever we could divine of Lermontov, Dante, 
the Greek lyricists or Catullus in translation. The fact that Greece is 
remote and that we read her authors in a borrowed and dulled linguistic 
garb probably encourages many moderns to appreciate their subjects and 
their heroes. We should feel self-conscious if we acted similarly with 
Le Cid or Othello. Only Don Juan and Faust can rival Oedipus, Orestes 
and Prometheus in their appeal to our contemporaries. 

If the extraordinary spell cast by Hellenic writings is thus independent 
of a precise knowledge of the language or of the country, the land has 
been visited by many literary travelers since Chateaubriand and Lamartine. 
Through a rare privilege, shared only with Japan to some extent, Greece 
is the one country which has inspired a uniformly good literature of 
travel. A few lapses into superficiality or bad taste can be pointed out, 
such as Maurice Bedel’s Le Laurier d’Apollon; but, compared with the 
uniformly superficial volumes emitted by the French presses every year 
on America, even on Scandinavia, India or Italy, they remain unfortunate 
exceptions. Even in Sicily, Tuscany or Castile, French writers seldom have 
found that stimulant to feel powerfully, to think nobly, to write brilliantly 
which Greece gave to them. 

The danger was great nevertheless. For they might have been tempted 
to echo Renan’s too famous prayer and palinode to Athena, or to redo 
Chateaubriand’s Greek sunsets and moonlight landscapes. Most French 
travelers in Greece revolted against their predecessors, closed their books, 
opened their eyes. They resisted idealization. Maurras rejoiced upon land- 
ing in Greece on a dull day, when statues and columns had little of the 
much vaunted marble-like brightness dear to the Parnassians. Barrés re- 
fused to be moved by Athens, lest he become uprooted from his native 
Lorraine, which he left on repeated voyages in order to love it the better 
from afar. But he wrote with emotion of the Byzantine church of Daphne 
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and on Sparta: his Voyage de Sparte, although it strains after some af- 
fectations of originality, contains perhaps his best prose. Louis Bertrand 
purposely neglected the ancient ruins in what is also his best book or his 
only good one: La Gréce du soleil et des paysages. He stressed the land- 
scape, the oriental character of the people crowded in smelly streets and 
tiny shops, and distrusted the idealization of Greece first begun by 
Sophocles, Isocrates and a few other ancient writers of the people who 
surpassed even the sons of Provence in tale-telling. Islam is to him the 
nearest approach we have to what the country of Aristophanes must have 
been like—with the difference, we should add, that Islam never did for 
science, for sculpture, for drama and philosophy what Greece did. Bertrand 
recalled how horrifying to modern Philhellenes would be the sight of 
statues daubed with polychrome varnish, of goats and other animals 
butchered at the very door of the Parthenon or of the Theseion, “a temple 
one would take to have been built, like the King’s palace, by some Ba- 
varian architect,” and of the heavy Greek jewels fit for savage women. 
But the grumpy traveler cannot conceal his affection for the Greece thus 
“debunked.” It is apparently impossible to remian bad-tempered very 
long about Greece, as Duhamel was about America, Evelyn Waugh about 
Mexico, Henri Michaux about Asia. 

Three brothers, Henri, Jean and André Bremond, one of whom 
achieved fame as a historian of religious feeling, had also tried to object 
to the traditional raptures of the traveler reaching the Acropolis. As 
Christians, they felt they should distrust enthusiasm for Pagan beauty. 
Yet they were won over and they rationalized their admiration for 
Greece by confessing that Greece had had many premonitions of Chris- 
tianity, and that some true prayers uttered by Socrates or Plato may after 
all have ascended to God (Le Charme d’Athénes and, by André Bremond 
alone, La Piété grecque). André Beaunier in Le Sourire d’Athéna rebelled 
against the notion of Greece as the land of reason. No country ever was 
reasonable, or truly tolerant, or wise. But he was conquered by the 
mystery of Aegina and Epidaurus, the pediments of Olympia and the 
enigmatic statues of the Korai in the Acropolis museum. Maurras vitupe- 
rated the same statues: “Won't someone take away these Chinese girls?” 
he grumbled, but he came back from Greece a firm believer in reason 
and a contempuous foe of democracy. Long before his Anthinea, he as- 
serted rashly in Les Vergers sur la mer (1937) that Greece had been the 
land of unity in the realms of science, of art and of the spirit. Herriot, 
in politics at the opposite pole from Maurras, was seldom more inspired 
than when he celebrated Greece, with eloquence but also with a precise 
knowledge of ancient writers and with the modesty of a former student of 
Greek to whom his teachers at the Ecole Normale had repeated that a 
man’s intelligence can be measured by what he is satisfied not to under- 
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stand (Sous l’Olivier, 1930). It is to the credit of Greece that not two 
of the thirty or forty volumes devoted by so many literary travelers to 
that country in the last half-century have ever agreed on any one of its 
features, and have yet all concluded with the same admiration. “Greek, 
sir, is like lace,” said Dr. Johnson. “Every man gets as much of it as 
he can.” 

The survival and the growth of this well-nigh universal admiration 
for ancient Greece among us cannot altogether be explained by clear 
reasons: they belong, when all is said, to what Pascal would have termed 
“Yordre du cceur” and are irrational like passion. A country will think its 
literature slighted if it is compared in excellence to Latin letters; writers 
and artists will often rise in revolt against the Old Testament and gladly 
deny any link with Christianity. But Germany, England, France will vie 
with one another in their desire for recognition as the genuine follower 
or rival of Greece in the modern world. Spain alone seems to have been 
reticent in advancing such a claim. 

If, however, some aspects of Greek culture may be selected as those 
eliciting the warmest admiration from contemporary France, art should 
obviously come first as the most universal language of Hellas. Is it too 
much to suggest that the age of the greatest enthusiasm for Gothic 
architecture and sculpture is perhaps over, and that many of our con- 
temporaries are more sincerely moved either by baroque art or, more 
frequently still, by Romanesque churches? Scholars, surprisingly enough, 
have not yet written much on “Greek baroque”; but qualities akin to 
those of early Romanesque sculpture have been discovered in archaic 
Greece. Several writers have lately taken up the once famous and sub- 
sequently disproved assertions of Renan, who saw in Gothic cathedrals 
“fanciful creations of barbarians,” defying reason and solidity; Julien 
Green in his Journal (vol. Il, pp. 138, 194) prefers the temples of 
Greece to the nervous unbalance of Gothic architecture; Lacretelle, dif- 
fident of emotion, praises Greek art in the very acute and sensitive pages 
of his Demi-dieu as the only one which blended reason and nature, which 
could express the suggestion or the potentiality of motion and serene 
gracefulness. He admires the functionalism of an art where, according to 
Stendhal’s phrase, beauty is only “la saillie de l’'utile” and where luxury 
or overpowering effects of bigness are never mistaken for beauty. Mal- 
raux’s Psychology of Art, one of the most pregnant books of our age, 
vibrates with passionate insight into Greek beauty. The author, after 
exploring the art of Asia, taking part in revolutions and wars, and 
confronting the West with the mirage of the East, ends with a redefinition 
of humanism in terms reminiscent of the Greeks: “I have refused what 
was wished by the brute in me, and have become a man without the help 
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The French, whom naive followers of T. S. Eliot sometimes consider 
an extremely classical nation, seem to feel a periodic need to resort to 
Greece in order to learn anew the supreme value of measure, “to metron,” 
of wise and artistic as well as ethical temperance, “sophrosyné,” of an 
order which is never frozen or purely geometric but instinct with life. 
No one has praised the value of economy of means more fervently than 
Claudel and no one, probably, has practised it more commendably in our 
century, than Valéry. France invented art for art’s sake but has never had 
a very peaceful conscience about it; she knows that the vice of her 
writers is frequently to worship art as the supreme or the sole end of 
life and to indulge in aestheticism or, worse still, in sterile aesthetic 
discussion. Many of her authors, stubborn and unrepentant moralists that 
they are, are fond of looking back toward Greece as the land in which . 
literature and art did not have to be divorced from morality, and the 
artist, as we fondly imagine, could feel at one with his audience. Many 
French admirers of Aeschylus and Sophocles consider it to be the superi- 
ority of these dramatists over their beloved Racine that their drama is 
not divorced from a moral and religious view of life. Santayana and 
several English critics have brought the same charge against Shakespeare, 
with even more cogent reasons, preferring to him the ancient drama in 
which “the human everywhere merges with the divine.” 

The other danger to French letters comes from the very long cultural 
past of a nation which cannot forget or assimilate its rich heritage 
easily. The consciousness of an overwhelming history has certainly not 
condemned French literature and art to passive imitation; most of the 
artistic revolutions originated in Paris. But to revolt against one’s past 
is another manner of being obsessed by it. French literature prides itself 
upon many works of very astute intelligence and of high technical skill; 
but one occasionally feels that they were not written from an inner 
necessity, and that freshness of imagination is lacking. Giraudoux and 
Cocteau are very fine artists of the second rank, if one may insist upon 
establishing degrees in greatness; they have seldom invented their subjects, 
or recreated with violence what they borrowed. They cannot or will not 


escape a charming self-consciousness and a desire to shine or to shock. 


Gide himself confessed that imagination with him rarely preceded the 
idea. The charm of such writers, urbane, gently perverse, lucid and always 
impeccable as craftsmen, is beyond question. 

But one occasionally misses the simplicity and the naiveté of those 
artists who could the mirrcr up to nature without effort. Part of the 
seduction exercised by the Greeks comes from their naturalness. Alone 
perhaps among the great literatures of the world, theirs had no ancestors. 
If they borrowed from predecessors in art, the Greeks at once forgot 
about their loans, and turned into gold whatever came into their hands. 
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They had no critical spirit in the sense that they were incapable of con- 
ceiving anterior ages as they had been, and as different from themselves. 
They indulged in subtlety; Platonic dialogues, Greek lyrics, the Erechtheum 
and even some choruses in tragedies certainly go rather far in the cul- 
tivation of graceful intricacy and verge on preciosity, sophistry or jargon. 
It remains true nevertheless that many moderns yearn for more freshness, 
more brevity, a greater closeness to nature, a greater freedom from 
introspection and from the passion for the intimate journal and nude 
confession which is today devouring much of French literature. The 
Greeks provide the most telling lessons in brevity (none of their works 
appears too long), in direct contact with life, and in total absence of 
didactic preaching as well as of complacent engrossment with oneself— 
two of our amiable sins. 

But even more than a dispenser of classical models, Greece is to 
many of us today the land of what, for lack of a more adequate term, 
may be called Romantic, or Dionysian. A unique feature of the influence 
of ancient Greece is that it has seldom or never proved a sterilizing in- 
fluence; except with a few Renaissance humanists, it -has not led to 
passive imitation or to awe-struck intimidation. It has aroused fervor and 
passion in those who dreamed of Arcadia and of Delos, who recited Pindar 
or Plato’s Ion, who loved Sappho or Praxiteles’ Aphrodite. Of ancient 
Greece it may be said, as of the Christian Kingdom of Heaven according 
to St. Matthew, that only the violent seize it, and that it has to be seized 
by force. Claudel and Suarés have especially stressed that aspect of Greek 
culture; the latter pictured the Greeks as he wished them to be and in 
his own image, in several of his anti-Nietzschean aphorisms, contending 
that they were admirable because they lacked “taste” and preferred great- 
ness, and for their denial of amor fati. Father Festugiére, a Hellenic 
scholar of high repute, wrote a whole volume to show that the Greeks 
were steeped in anguish and sorrow because they could not accept the 
omnipotence of Fate and were waiting unconsciously for the Christian 
revelation which was to free them from their obsession. It may be 
generally asserted that the pessimism of the Greeks, first emphasized in 
Nietzsche’s famous volume on tragedy, is what endears them most to 
our contemporaries. 

Next to it is probably their spirit of revolt against the gods which, 

unconsciously but skillfully distorted by modern interpreters, makes Xeno- 
phanes, Parmenides and Euripides appear as elder brothers of the Existen- 
tialist heroes. Greek mysticism fascinates others, again prone to reading 
overmuch in Hellenic mysteries or in Plotinus. But the word “myth,” 
which is one of the fetishes of contemporary youth, has proved the most 
potent of all in sending admirers back to Greek texts. Anthropology and 
psychoanalysis are the two goddesses worshipped by many who refuse to 
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see nothing but literature in literature and must fill it with problems that 
they promptly proceed to solve with ingenuous ingeniousness. Mythology 
indeed provides the key to the understanding of Greek sensibility and of 
much of Greek lyricism. Our contemporaries have rejoiced in their dis- 
covery that the Greeks evolved from a primal stupidity or “Urdumm- 
heit” (the Germans have been the most joyful at this discovery), to 
harmony and humanity. They have been reassured on finding that fear of 
the dead, superstitious omens, magic rites of fertility, a profusion of 
phallic associations and cults survived underground, and often above the 
ground, in Greek civilization. The Greeks have for some reason seemed 
more human for this occasional propinquity to animal existence. Their 
myths seem to have taken on richer layers of meaning since Symbolists, 
Surrealists, Existentialists alike, and five or six other “ists,” resorted to them 
as the only vessels into which they could pour their wine, or their 
dishwater. The debility of our mythopoeic imagination coincides with 
the intoxication of our scholars with myths and symbols. 

When all is said, we quote the Greeks, we read and reread the 
Greeks, we travel in their land, we reproduce casts of their statues in our 
galleries, we build our post offices and our libraries according to their 
architectural models because we feel a growing kinship with them in 
our modern age. They feed our secret distrust of our own civilization, bent 
on technique and comfort: the Greeks were hardly concerned with ap- 
plied science, they disdained material wealth, they lived on the poorest 
of lands and probably in sordid dirt and in a woeful absence of sanitation. 
Their history is a glorious challenge to any economic explanation of 
history. Yet to them we owe the main lineaments of our science, of our 
art, of our ethics and metaphysics, of our criticism, of our view of man 
and the world. We obviously interpret Greek literature in many a distorted 
fashion, as Virginia Woolf reminded us in a subtle and brilliant essay 
“on not knowing Greek.” But we dimly realize that, as the language of 
Greece is less and less studied, modern writers, thinkers and artists must 
step in and embody the best of Greece in their own works. The French 
have done it in the last century more conspicuously than ever before 
in their history. They know, at a time when “the West” is trying to ac- 
quire a fuller consciousness of its unity, that the distinctive feature of 
Western man in world history has been, as Ernst Troelsch put it, “his 
uninterrupted assimilation of the ancient world.” 


HENRI PEYRE is chairman of Yale University’s department of French. 
His most recent volumes are Writers and their Critics and Les Générations 
littérawes. 

Note: The author has borrowed some of the quotations and allusions in the present 


essay from his previous volume, now out of print, on L’Influence des littératures 
antiques sur la littérature moderne (Yale University Press, 1941). 
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Ortega y Gasset: 


Historicism vs. Classicism 


1. HISTORICAL RHYTHMS 


In the opening chapter of El tema de nuestro tiempo, after launching 
his theory of “historical generations,” Ortega stresses the need for intro- 
ducing a new field of intellectual endeavor, to be designated as meta- 
history, the purpose of which would be to determine and analyze what 
its proponent calls “the great historical rhythms” [III, 149].* Metahistory 
would be to history, Ortega adds, what general physiology is to clinical 
physiology. This, we believe, means that historical events would be 
looked upon as symptomatic manifestations, or, better perhaps, as the 
characteristic deviations which human life displays under specific con- 
ditions of time and place; while the same events, considered meta- 
historically, i.e., in relation to human life in general, would permit the 
observer to chart the temper of life to be assigned to whole areas of 
human activity. In other words, metahistory would seek to restore the 
continuity of events after history has rendered them discontinuous for 
the purpose of analysis and study. 

It is with metahistory, rather than history, that Ortega is chiefly 
preoccupied in El tema de nuestro tiempo, and the title of the book be- 
trays indeed this preoccupation, since it means, in a wide paraphrase, 
“the manner in which men look today upon life,” that is, men living 
within the conventional compass of Western thought. Like Toynbee, who 
was to embark some years later on his own metahistorical exploration, 
the Spanish thinker is compelled to establish a unit of historical study, 
a metron which will strike a balance between historical insignificance 
and historical transcendentalism, between minutiae and nebulae. Toynbee, 
as is well known, sets forth as his “intelligible” unit “a certain grouping 
of humanity . . . called a society.”* On the other hand, Ortega, drawing 
mainly from Wilhelm Dilthey, selects the generation as “the most im- 
portant concept of history” [III, 147], the historical unit most susceptible 
of being readily grasped. 

“If we consider the evolution of a people as a whole, each of its 
1 All references to Ortega are to volume and page of the six-volume edition of 
his Obras completas, Madrid, Revista de Occidente, 1946-1947. As a rule, and 


for the purpose of saving space, we shall omit the title of the book or essay 


from which the reference is taken. All passages from Ortega are my own 
translation. 


2 A Study of History (abridgment by D. C. Somervell), New York and London, 
Oxford University Press, 1947, p. 11. 
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generations will appear as a moment of its vitality, as a pulsation of its 
historical energy” [III, 148]. But, just as a single heartbeat tells us at 
most that an organism is alive, without disclosing the degree of its vitality 
or the pattern of its function, a single generation reveals only that there 
is life in a people, without giving a clue to the quantitative or qualitative 
character of that life. This is why the concept of generation belongs 
properly within the sphere of history, and why its significance is merely 
symptomatic, or, as Ortega prefers to say, “clinical.” The radical defect 
of history, as this branch of knowledge was and, in a lesser degree, is 
still understood, has been to remain content, in most cases, with the de- 
limitation and analysis of such symptoms, either attributing to them 
an arbitrary transcendence, or else tacitly assuming that historical facts— 
symptoms—are of themselves insufficient to give us an accurate picture 
of a given epoch. If history is compelled to deal exclusively with facts, and 
a fact is a datum, historical science is then obviously impotent to in- 
terpret the past, for the true meaning of an epoch is abstracted not only 
from its data but also from the absence of data: “To define an epoch 
it is not enough to know what has been done in it; it is also necessary 
to know what it has not done, what is impossible in it” [III, 207]. Only 
that historical knowledge is adequate which sifts and compares the 
words and the deeds of an epoch, what is actual and potential in it. 
It is with the binding together of several historical perspectives— 
each of which is represented by a generation—into the larger meta- 
historical notion of “rhythm” that Ortega is mainly occupied in El] tema 
de nuestro tiempo. When he refers to “our time” he evidently does not 
mean “our generation.” For one thing, a generation represents, to his 
way of thinking, a period of fifteen years [II, 714], and his pronounce- 
ments in regard to “our time” greatly exceed so short a span. For an- 
other, a generation would normally entail, or so we believe, a geographic, 
social, cultural, and linguistic boundary, while Ortega’s ema shuns those 
limitations and encompasses the whole area of Western, or at least 
European, thought. The significance of what Ortega understands by “our 
time” does not become apparent until we realize that he conceives the 
expression as synonymous with “historical rhythm,” a section of the 
ideal arc drawn by a pendulum swinging between two basically antagonis- 
tic world-views: rationalism and spontaneous vitality. From the day when 
“Socrates discovers reason on the streets of Athens” to the present, the 
man of the West has shifted slowly from a denial of life in favor of 
truth to a denial of truth in favor of life. In length of time, the second 
of these two world-pictures far outstrips the first within recorded history. 
The obsessive confidence in reason reigns unrivalled from Socrates’ day 
to the beginning of the eighteenth century. “After 1700 rationalism 
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itself begins to discover, not new reasons, but the limitations of reason, 
its boundary within the boundless expanse of the irrational” [III, 177]. 
However, it continues to hold a powerful sway until the eighteen hundreds, 
when a new relativism and an exacerbated vitalism come to supplant it. 
“Our time’s theme” is the attempt to bridge this antagonism, without 
forgetting, however, that we owe to it “the incomparable dynamism, the 
inexhaustible spirit of adventure, and the permanent vibration of our con- 
tinental history.” A formula must be devised which will reintegrate the 
rational and the spontaneous aspects of human life. Such a formula 
must dramatize time and again the principle that “reason is only one 
form and one function of life,” and perhaps not the most significant. 
As a function of life it must be subordinated to life, it must play its 
part in the creation of a biological culture in which “pure reason will 
surrender its place to vital reason” [III, 178]. This, in substance, is 
Ortega’s theory of ratiovitalism. 


2. MAN AND CIRCUMSTANCE 

The division of history into the three far-reaching stages referred to 
in the preceding section—rational, irrational, ratiovital—must not, of 
course, be taken absolutely. Rather than systems of fixed categories they 
are convenient frames meant to gather and enclose certain general at- 
titudes in the relation between man and the world. They should be 
understood as “climatic” stages, allowing for a wide range of deviations. 
Just as there is no winter without a few warm days and no summer 
without some cold ones, it is possible to encounter, within each of these 
historical rhythms, specific phases seemingly free from the dominant 
traits which give the more general stage its peculiar tenor. 

At any given moment life is revealed to us as constituted by two 
dimensions. The first of these is that I live in a particular environment, or, 
using Ortega’s terminology, that “I am in my circumstance,” and that, 
somehow, I have to deal with my circumstance. “In its first dimension,’— 
Ortega continues—“life is to us a pure problem.” The second dimension 
is man’s attempt to solve the problem: “We think about the circum- 
stance and this thought manufactures an idea, plan, or structure of the 
pure problem, of the chaos which the circumstance is primarily per se. 
This structure which thought erects upon our environment, in order to 
interpret it, is what we call world or universe. The world is, therefore, 
not given to us. It is not merely there. It is fashioned by our convictions” 
[V, 24]. To live is, in short, a problem and the attempt to solve it. 
The traditional metaphysic which conceived of a schism between man 
and the world, between a cognitive subject and a cognizable cbject, in 
which either element, though admittedly acting upon the other, remains 
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somehow independent of its opponent, is abandoned in favor of a notion 
which Ortega draws from the biological doctrines of such men as Jakob 
von Uexkiill and Hans Driesch. According to Ortega, the organic unit 
must not be sought in the actions of an “isolated body within an environ- 
ment which is homogeneous and identical for all, but in the functional 
whole constituted by each body and its environment” [II, 145]. Ortega 
summarizes his theory in the expression: “I am I and my circumstance” 
[I, 322). 

Thus it becomes clear that each historical rhythm is essentially an ab- 
straction used by the metahistorian to generalize the manner in which 
the men of an epoch have tried to solve the problem of their existence. 
From the days of Socrates to the nineteenth century man has, on the 
whole, attempted to find the solution in the creation of structures based 
on reason. To the rationalist, the circumstance is always chaotic, phe- 
nomenical, transitory, imsaisissable. Plato, Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz, 
Kant, in giving philosophical expression to this urge, have all endeavored 
to replace chaos by rational order, impermanence by timelessness, acci- 
dent by substance. Their vocabulary itself betrays their love for absolute 
structuralism: idea, essence, unity, infinity, monad, “pure” reason. The 
world is not what is given, but precisely what is not given, what escapes 
direct experience. Ortega contends that the “pure” rationalist sacrifices 
reality to intellection, life to truth. In all creations arising from the 
rational vision of the world this sacrifice is easily discerned. And it will 
be well to remember that such is Ortega’s basic conviction, and that 
on it hangs the remarks he makes on one of rationalism’s favorite offshoots, 
classicism. 

3. CLASSICAL AGES 


But the absolute primacy of the intellect is possible only at the cost of 
obliterating two other factors, equally important, in the psychological 
structure of man: sentiment and instinct, or, as Ortega prefers to call them, 
alma and vitalidad,’ and, according to him, a man or a culture is well 
balanced—that is, the possibility of their failure is reduced to a minimum 
—only when all three ingredients are combined in nearly equal pro- 
portions. Ortega contends that a cautious analysis of such a combination 
will provide the psychologist of culture with enough evidence to fashion 
the characterology of an individual, a race, or an historical epoch. Just 
as André Gide propounds that French culture shows throughout its 
development a pronounced mastery of intelligence over sentiment and 
8 The rendering of alma and vitalidad by sentiment and instinct is only approxi- 

mate. It is often extremely difficult to find an exact English counterpart for 


some of Ortega’s terms. The third factor in this tripartite division of the psyche 
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instinct,* Ortega finds the singular trait of Spanish culture in an ex- 
acerbation of the latter two factors at the expense of intelligence. Now, 
both intellect and instinct represent what is generic in man, while 
sentiment represents what is specific in him. Mathematical reasoning and 
the sexual impulse are identical in all men, whatever be the measure in 
which they may be present in a given human being. On the other hand, 
happiness or melancholy, love or hatred, are ingredients of the private 
world which, in his adolescence, man begins to erect as the “home and 
fortification” of his individuality, “a separate and exclusive center in 
which he lives without coinciding with the center of the cosmos .. . 
Because, against instinct and intellect, sentiment means this: excentric 
life” [II, 461}. 

It is precisely the prominence of the generic and the insignificance 
of the specific that unmistakably mark the temper of life of those epochs 
which are properly called “classical.” In point of fact, one might venture 
to define as “classical” any period in the spiritual history of man when 
intimacy and individuality are, at the constraint of reason, either reduced 
to a minimum or utterly stamped out. Two such periods are easily 
identified in the development of Western man: the fifth and fourth cen- 
turies B.C. in Athens, and the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries A.D. 
in Europe, or, more strictly, in France. Thus, if we are to believe Ortega, 
there are only two “classical ages,” two historical periods, within specified 
geographic boundaries, during which the basic requirement of classicism 
becomes, despite possible variations, manifest: the subjugation of the 
specific to the generic, of individuality to universality. But, though they 
share this all-important requirement, the two “classical” periods are 
altogether different in another significant particular: Greek classicism, 
free though it is from sentiment, discloses a considerable admixture 
of spontaneous vitality, of instinct: “We may thus understand the double 
and contradictory impression which Greek art, Greek literature, the 
whole of Greek life produces in us. On the one hand, we perceive a 
strange innocence, akin to the nakedness of an animal; on the other, an 
astonishing clarity and purity bordering on the superhuman .. . In the 
life and the men of Greece we miss individuality, a quality which, 
properly speaking, is absent also from their philosophy . . . The Greek 
...exists as if he were an eidos, a living genus” [II, 466]. 

The second “classical” age begins to emerge during the Renaissance. 
Up to the seventeenth century it would appear that, like its Greek 
counterpart, the classicism of Western Europe is marked by the over- 
weening mastery of both intellect and vitality and the almost total ab- 
sence of sentiment. We trace out in it the same youthful, animal vigor, 


4 Incidences (Billets 4 Angéle), Paris, NRF, 1924, p. 43. 
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coupled with an obsessive care for conceptual precision. But the seven- 
teenth century witnesses a hyperbolic expansion of the intellect. French 
classicism eventually leads to the intellectual annihilation of both senti- 
ment and instinct. “Never,” writes Ortega, “has man lived so exclusively 
from his intellect as during the great baroque century. It is the age 
of reason triumphant. It cannot be mere chance that Descartes, Spinoza, 
Newton, Leibniz should have coincided . . . during that hundred years” 
[II, 469]. This absorbing intellectualism persists unabated during the 
eighteenth century. A whole new aesthetic is evolved in which sentiment 
is left out or, at least, relegated to “a feeble halo around pure sensation 
and pure idea” [II, 470]. What is, for instance, the function of poetry 
as understood by Jacques Delille or Voltaire? “To convey grave, es- 
sential ideas, or plays on ideas, embellishing their presentation by means 
of formal and abstract ornaments . . . [to wit] antitheses, elisions, al- 
legories, enigmatic formulae . . .” Poetry, in the last analysis, becomes 
quite impossible, for language is stripped of its associative meanings and 
reduced to the starkness of a chain of concepts. In a parallel de- 
velopment, music becomes structural and impersonal. Bach composes in 
accordance with a pattern of “pure forms,” created through the intellectual 
combinations determined by the distance between tones [II, 471). 


4. CLASSICISM AND PURE REASON 


The two classical ages which Ortega admits offer, then, as a common 
denominator the attempt to replace the intuition of the concrete by a 
system of rational concepts. For the multiform, ephemeral, and mis- 
leading data of experience is substituted a structure of pure ideas, for- 
mulated more geometrico, endowed with precise limits, and immune 
to the disturbing influence of time and space. These concepts may, of 
course, enter into a variety of relationships, but without losing their 
integrity or independence. Encased as they are in fixed boundaries, they 
can be juxtaposed, but never combined. They are impenetrable, and 
their eternal resistance results precisely from their impenetrability. They 
are “pure” because they tolerate no admixture. Theirs is a world of 
superlatives. Whiteness is superlatively white; justice is superlatively just. 
The classical preceptists who would formulate the concept of, let us say, 
tragedy, would give us the superlative tragedy, that is, an articulation of 
pure concepts from which the all-inclusive concept of tragedy would rise 
as a “definition,” in other words, as the line of demarcation between 
what is and what is not tragedy. The classicist’s predilection for categories, 
inherited as it is from his progenitor the rationalist, grows out of his 
convictions that concepts are discontinuous and impermeable molds, 
and that both creation and understanding are, in substance, the erection 
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of barriers or fences—“definitions’—between things. When Aristotle 
tells us in his Poetics that “all tragedy must necessarily contain six 
parts, which together constitute its peculiar character or quality: fable, 
manners, diction, sentiments, decoration, and music,” he is resorting to 
a scheme of absolute categories, the totality of which provides us with 
a “definition” of tragedy. Likewise, when Boileau draws, in Chants 
II and Ill of the Art poétique, the unique characteristics of the major 
and minor genres, he, too, is attempting to categorize them, that is, to 
reduce them to the transcendental fixity of pure concepts. The main 
endeavor of the classical man will thus be to suppress his innate con- 
victions and install in their place rational concepts. He is faithful to the 
Platonic contention that native convictions are merely a matter of 
“opinion” (doxa), while concepts are alone real knowledge (episteme). 
And he will readily support the rationalist in the creation of a “double 
life, in which what we are not spontaneously—pure reason—is made 
to replace what we truly are—spontaneity” [III, 176-7]. This is the 
meaning of the Socratic irony which, Ortega asserts, lies at the base of 
every classical age; and Socratic irony is merely another way of saying 
“insincerity.” “All epochs called classical,” says Ortega, “have been. . . 
insincere; nor is classicism possible without a large dose of insincerity. 
When I hear that a work is ‘classical,’ that ‘it is valid for all places and 
all times,’ I always suspect in it a utopian, formalistic, and insincere 
inspiration” [II, 477]. 

Let us pause for a moment and inquire further into the meaning 
of this fundamental insincerity. We saw above that what we call “life” 
is a problem and the endeavor to solve it. And a problem entails a 
given reality which lies before us, which demands our attention and 
taxes our ingenuity. An indispensable requisite for the existence of a 
problem is that we grant a tacit hypostasis to the reality which confronts 
us. We must never lose sight of it or of any of its constituents. Above all, 
we must not seek to substitute for it another reality which, to our way 
of thinking, appears to be more desirable. In short, we must accept 
what is, and not yearn for what might be or ought to be. It is this resolute- 
ness to face the problem, to see life in its infinite complexity and con- 
fusion, and to ward against the temptation to regard any solution as 
ultimate, that makes the task of living the desperate vocation it basically is. 

No one but a classicist—and a classicist is an unswerving believer 
in the myth of the “plenitude of the times”—can assume that life is, as 
a problem, susceptible of a solution valid forever. Each man, each 
generation, each historical epoch, will furnish a solution, timidly ad- 
vanced, and conceived more as a useful hypothesis than as a final answer 
to the question. But the fact is that classical ages incite in their men an 
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idolatrous worship of the myth of plenitude. From the high historical 
level which they assign to themselves, the vast panorama of human effort 
is stigmatized as trivial and childish babble. Like the Hegelian Zestgeist, 
a Classical age considers all previous Zeitgeister as merely crude and im- 
perfect stages toward maturity and flawlessness. Classical man, and he 
alone, has forced the Sphinx to yield her secret. Is there anything which 
better conveys this arrogant feeling of plenitude than the first part of 
the Discours de la méthode? Could anyone match the prideful confidence 
in his time betrayed by these words of Boileau: “Avant que la raison 

. eit instruit les humains, efit enseigné des lois, tous les hommes 
suivaient la grossiére nature . . . [while] en ce siécle . . . d'un prince 
éclairé la sage prévoyance fait partout au mérite ignorer |'indigence?” 
Classical man may well believe that he has solved, once and for all, the 
problem of life. In reality—and that is the significance of his insincerity 
—what he has done has been simply to turn his back on life, on the 
direct intuition of the concrete. “Never,” writes Ortega, “has man be- 
lieved so firmly that the world was known as during the last flw centuries. 
It was natural. The world had been previously drained of its problematic 
content, of questions, enigmas, and surprises” [II, 476]. 


5. CLASSICISM AND “NATURE”: UTOPIA AND “UCHRONIA” 


Left to itself, human reason proceeds to develop relentlessly in a vacuum, 
massing concept on concept and structure on structure, the awesome beauty 
and precision of which will not be troubled by any indiscreet comparison 
with the world of concrete experience. Grounded on the laws of 
mathematical reasoning, its final world-picture will be perennial and 
incorruptible. Descartes tears down the world of accident and appear- 
ance in order to replace it with one of immutable essences. Leibniz 
summarizes the spirit of his age by asserting that “le fond des choses 
est partout le méme, ce qui est une,maxime fondamentale chez moi et 
qui régne dans toute ma philosophie.” Spinoza prefers, to the direct 
vision of the real, ghostly schemes seen sub specie aeternitatis. The 
Newtonian cosmogony provides a mechanistic foundation for the eternal 
laws of the universe. Man has finally discovered Nature, a singular con- 
cept of Nature, to be sure, a Nature wholly “unnatural,” not constituted 
by qualities, but by forms. “Le fond des choses” of which Leibniz speaks 
is nothing more than a network of quantitative relationships between 
concepts. It is not far-fetched to suggest that the Nature of the classicist 
is to the Nature of concrete experience what a geographical chart is 
to the territory it covers: an abstract projection in which no “things” 
are perceived, only rapports. In most cases, when the word “Nature” is 
used by writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, it is meant 
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to be a synonym for “rational order.” It is not, then, Nature, but the 
order of Nature which appeals to the classicist, and this order is no more 
than the reticula of mathematical laws which man imposes on the world 
of the senses. We cannot be surprised to hear Leibniz reduce all natural 
science to mathematics, just as, somewhat later and still more radically, 
Voltaire will proclaim that Nature is only mathematics. Fontenelle charges 
the geometrician with the task of composing perfect works of ethics, 
politics, and criticism. And Sir Joshua Reynolds asserts before the Royal 
Academy that “it is the very same taste which relishes a demonstration 
in geometry that is pleased with the resemblance of a picture to its 
original and touched with the harmony of music.” But how can we be 
surprised by this identification of all human creations with the operations 
of geometry when man himself is an illustration of the laws of mechanics? 

For the greatest achievements, perhaps, of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries hinge upon their “conviction that, ultimately, man pos- 
sesses a mature, a definite, permanent, and immutable essence. In his 
radical substance, man is reason, and insofar as he thinks, feels, and wills 
rationally he belongs to no time and no place” [VI, 180]. His primary 
task will be to keep unimpaired his rational powers, to uncover and 
avoid the numerous snares into which his reason may fall. Like Descartes, 
the classicist would have us all free ourselves “peu 4 peu de beaucoup d’er- 
reurs qui peuvent offusquer notre lumiére naturelle et nous rendre moins 
capables d’entendre raison.” But, as it happens, the main source of human 
error and imperfection is what lies beyond the frontiers of reason, i.e., 
sentiments, passions, instinct. Classical man will, therefore, attempt to 
render his trans-rational constituents innocuous, like beautiful serpents 
from which the poisonous fangs have been extracted. The classicist’s 
“natural” religion will be drained of passionate yearnings, of self- 
abasement, of transport;> his “natural” law will be, in the words of 
Montesquieu, “la raison humaine, en tant qu'elle gouverne tous les 
peuples de la terre”; his political organization will be a rational paradise 
peopled with concepts; his art will be pure form—reason—and, as in 
Lessing's Laocoén, passionate tension will not be allowed to pervert the 
harmonious proportions of a rationally conceived whole; while pre- 
siding over this awe-inspiring perfection a Supreme Geometrician will 
bask in the sublimity of His creation. 

A utopian and “uchronic” world-view, Ortega would say; or, properly 
speaking, no world-view at all. For a world-view presupposes a given 
location and a moment in time, while in the classical, rational perspective 
neither the world nor its observer stand for positive realities. The 
classicist’s order of Nature is as much of an abstraction as the human 


5 Let us recall, in this respect, Voltaire’s comments on Pascal. 
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nature that creates it. It would be vain to look anywhere for the man 
of Descartes. He is as much an object of experience as an equilateral 
triangle. “The most serious mistake of utopia is not that it provides a 
false solution to problems . . . but something worse: it is that the 
problem—reality—is not accepted as it is posed; rather, it is given a 
priori an arbitrary form” [III, 238]. The basic hypocrisy of all utopias 
becomes evident in most proponents of the classical world-view. Aware 
that reality cannot ultimately be caused to vanish, “rationalism looks for 
a way out; it concedes that, for the time being, the idea cannot be realized, 
but that it will be realized in ‘an infinite process’ (Leibniz, Kant). 
Utopia takes the form of uchronia.” The mathematical infinite receives 
thus both a spatial and a temporal projection. “During the last two and 
a half centuries everything was settled by resorting to the infinite . . . 
as if time, a spectral flow, could, merely by flowing by, be the cause 
of anything, or could render likely what is at present inconceivable” 
(Ill, 238-9]. 

But this uwchronia offers another significant aspect. Classicism is, of 
necessity, anti-historical, not only because it conceives history as a record 
of the deviations and aberrations through which man stumbled before the 
advent of reason, but also because “the forms of history are, strictly 
speaking, deformations of man” which, as with all deceptive phenomena, 
must be rent asunder in order to uncover what is essential and immutable 
in him, in other words, human nature |VI, 180]. The seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries know nothing of what Ortega calls historical sense, 
that mode of vision which we apply to the understanding of past epochs, 
and which is very likely the most delicate instrument fashioned by “our 
time.” Racine could still portray Greek and Roman heroes as if they were 
courtiers at Versailles; whatever the Cid of Corneille may be aesthetically, 
it is a historical absurdity. But it would be childish to upbraid the 
French tragedians on this account. Like their contemporaries, “they had 
not yet learned to hear the peculiar and distinctive rumor which is the 
history of each epoch; they believed that, despite different manners and 
styles of dress, human life had always been identical, just as to the 
bad musical ear all sounds are the same. And historical sense means a 


good historical ear” [II, 509-10). 
6. MUTABILITY vs. HUMAN NATURE 


For man, Ortega declares, has no mature, as the classicist would have us 
believe; man has Aistory, and if we insist on finding his “substance,” that 
substance will not be his invariability, but precisely what is variable— 
historical—in him. “His being is innumerable and multiform; he is 
different in each time, in each place. To see this, to immerse oneself in 
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the kaleidoscope of historical mutability, to describe man’s countless 
shapes, with particular attention to what is peculiar, intractable, and 
elusive in each of them—this is the task of the historical school” [VI, 
181]. In either its naturalistic or its spiritual forms, mathematical reason- 
ing is quite incapable of perceiving that “man is not his body, which 
is a thing; nor is he his soul, psyche, consciousness, or spirit, which 
is also a thing. Man is not a thing, but a drama. His life is a pure and 
universal event which happens to each one, and in which each one is, 
in turn, only an event” [VI, 32]. There is nothing like human nature, 
a pre-fabricated frame into which man conveniently fits when he first 
comes to life. Even when we consider his life as mere existence we shall 
see that, for each human being, to exist is “to be forced to make his own 
life,” to select one out of a number of possibilities which open before 
him. These possibilities, let us remember, are not just there when he 
arrives; they are not given to him. He must invent them: “I invent 
projects of doing and being in view of the circumstances; the only thing 
which I find and which is given to me is the circumstance” [VI, 34]. 
Man is free in his selection, but “free perforce, willingly or unwillingly,” 
and to be free means “to lack a congenital identity, not to be tied to a 
given essence, to be able to become what one formerly was not, and not 
to be able to place oneself, once and for all, in any given essence” [ VI, 
34]. Precisely because man is, of himself, nothing but a mere set of 
potentialities, “an infinitely plastic entity,” he can become anything. 
Must we, then, conclude that Ortega rejects classicism? It is obvious 
that the historicism which he professes involves a repudiation of the 
conceptual grounds on which the “classical idea” rests. But the fact is that, 
nothwithstanding his rejection, Ortega has often stressed the instrumental 
or “therapeutic” value of classicism. He seems to imply that a strong 
dose of classicism, in the conventional meaning of discipline, moderation, 
and nobility of effort—in short, André Gide’s modestie or romantisme 
dompté°—is indispensable to those cultures which have emphasized 
sentiment and instinct at the expense of reason. This would be the case 
of Spain, for instance, whose culture betrays in all its creations an in- 
ordinate insistence on spontaneity and passionate frenzy. Just as, for 
him, “French tragic art is the art of not letting oneself go,”. Spanish 
art is “orgiastic . . . [since] self-abandonment is the essential trait of 
everything popular,” and Spanish culture is the popular culture par ex- 
cellence. Ortega is convinced that “this alcoholic thirst for passion reveals 
scant greatness” [III, 396-7]. His profound admiration for France springs 
from his belief that, in Western Europe, French culture alone exhibits 
“a happy combination of [the] three faculties [intellect, sentiment, 
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spontaneous vitality], with, at most, a slight deficiency in sentiment. For 
that reason, perhaps—” Ortega concludes, “France has suffered fewer 
failures in history than the other European peoples” [II, 472]. 

But, aside from this corrective function, Ortega is unalterably op- 
posed to the life-perspective which he attributes to classical ages. He 
would like to see it replaced by a “new classicism” which would be 
consonant with the specific demands of “our time.” This new classicism 
must tacitly admit that “what should be is only what can be, and what can 
be is only that which moves within the limits of what is” [III, 101]. “We 
must now learn that we reach our plenitude only when we fill adequately 
the transitory outline which belongs to us; that is, when we accept ‘our 
time’ as our destiny, without nostalgia or utopian longings” [II, 722]. 


JUAN LOPEZ-MORILLAS, of the faculty of Brown University, is at present 
in Europe as a Guggenheim Fellow, and is preparing a book on The 
Philosophical Foundations of the Generation of 1898 in Spain. 
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From Priam to Birotteau 


“From a prince to a prentice? A low transformation! That shall be 
mine...” 
Shakespeare, 2 Henry IV 


Life has infinite variety and art has limited resources. Therefore the 
artist, faced with an endless problem of invention and adaptation, coins 
symbols. His coinages, when they are imitated by other artists, become 
stereotypes. When new phases of experience emerge, old techniques of 
expression prove inadequate. A given symbol is more or less adequate 
to a given situation. In a dynamic society, where the situation is always 
changing, symbols quickly lose their meaning, and artists are thrown 
back upon literal details. In a static society, where artistic convention 
is stabilized by social convention, art is symbolic rather than realistic. 
Forces of social change, always clamoring for artistic recognition, are 
resisted by conservative forces which have already reached a cultural 
equilibrium. This resistance, vested in such official forms as academies 
or censors, produces a “petrification of taste.” It tries, as Howells has 
said, “to preserve an image of a smaller and cruder and emptier world 
than we now live in.” Such a world, for those who are at home in it, is 
real enough. For those who seek to enlarge it, in the name of realism, 
it is sheer illusion. To dispel this illusion the realists open abysses and 
uncover brutalities which, on the other side, the anti-realists reject as 
improbable. Each side sets up its own view of life as a canon of prob- 
ability, and the question is reduced to a conflict of interests. 

Realism has the advantage of recognizing that there are more things 
in heaven and earth than any given system can comprehend. To treat 
literature as a closed system is to cut it off from changing reality. Other 
changes may take place, pressures may gather force, until the inertia 
of tradition is overcome by deliberate revolt. The literary counterpart 
of the French Revolution emerged in England when, with the publica- 
tion of Lyrical Ballads, Wordsworth celebrated humbler lives and Cole- 
ridge explored stranger experiences than classical poetry had been 
willing to recognize. When romanticism, which began by revolting 
against classicism, froze into an orthodoxy, then the realists staged their 
revolution. Realism itself is now an obsolescent slogan, sufficient unto 
its day, but soon outdated; later realists have had to bring their work 
up to date by calling themselves naturalists, naturists, verists, veritists, 
or superrealists. Just as yesterdays’s realism is today’s convention, so 
today’s revolutionists are notoriously the academicians of tomorrow. Every 
classic, Stendhal declared, has been romantic in its time. Every genera- 
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tion, like the mythical giant, must renew its strength by touching the 
earth, tapping new sources of vitality, themes “hitherto ignored by the 
associations of polite and refined society’—as Harriet Beecher Stowe 
said of negro slavery in the preface to Uncle Tom’s Cabin. As society 
extends its privileges, literature gives increasing representation to the 
newly enfranchised elements. Thus the development of the novel runs 
parallel to the history of democracy, and results in a gradual extension 
of the literary franchise. 

When the private citizen achieved wealth and a certain degree of 
power, literacy and a certain degree of taste, it was no longer seemly 
to represent him as a comic figure. The more advanced writers of the 
eighteenth century campaigned for a more serious treatment. Comedy, 
with Cervantes, had dared to ridicule the nobility. Tragedy, with Lessing, 
attempted to exalt the middle class. In 1767 Beaumarchais published 
his essay on le genre dramatique sérieux, protesting against the tragic 
decorum that sympathized exclusively with unfortunate kings, while 
citizens—overwhelmed by the same catastrophes—were considered merely 
ridiculous. By 1866, if we may judge from an entry in the Goncourt 
journal, all that had been changed: “Everything goes to the people 
and deserts the kings, even literary themes, which descend from royal 
misfortunes to private misfortunes: from Priam to Birotteau.” From 
Homer's godlike patriarch to Balzac’s retail perfumer, from the sack of 
Troy to a bankruptcy proceeding—the contrast invokes a mock-heroic 
irony to which Edmond and Jules de Goncourt, with their nostalgia for 
the ancien régime, were poignantly sensitive. The falls of princes and 
the rise of merchants had blurred the distinction between tragedy and 
comedy. The word “villain,” which originally denoted a person of the 
lowest rank, could designate the nobly born. The hero, originally a 
person of the highest rank, could be a man of the people. 


I want a hero: an uncommon want, 

When every year and month sends forth a new one, 
Till, after cloying the gazettes with cant, 

The age discovers he is not the true one. 

Byron opened his mock-epic, Don Juan, by voicing the reiterated 
demand of the age. It was to be an age of disappointed hero-worship 
and intermittent iconoclasm, of manufactured myths and exploding 
hypotheses. A Hero of our Time—the title of a fragmentary novel by 
Byron’s Russian admirer, Lermontov—voices these ambiguities. Thackeray's 
subtitle for Vanity Fair, A Novel without a Hero, could be applied to 
most Victorian novels. Their protagonist remains a hero in a purely 
technical sense; his bourgeois environment affords little scope for 
exploits and passions on the epic or the romantic scale. Captain Dobbin 
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and George Osborne are poor substitutes for Achilles or Tristram. Yet 
even a realistic age has its ideals, and its art is still dominated by what 
Taine would call “the ruling personage—that is, the model that con- 
temporaries invest with their admiration and sympathy.” Such an idealized 
role was played in ancient Greece by the athlete, and in the Middle 
Ages by a saint or a knight; in modern literature, Taine goes on to 
suggest, it is enacted by Faust or Werther. Goethe himself, so Thomas 
Mann asserts, stands as the principal representative of bourgeois culture; 
but it is significant that neither of his heroes is a burgher. If Faust is 
not the intellect itself, he is the intellectual: poet, scientist, reformer. And 
what is Werther, ostracized in the polite drawing-rooms of Wetzlar, 
excluded from the family circle of Lotte and Albert, but the outsider? 
The ruling personage of the generation brought up on The Sorrows of 
Young Werther, Napoleon Bonaparte, objected to the note of social pro- 
test in Goethe’s bread-and-butter romance. Where could we find a more 


impressive testimonial to the significance of that note? The man of 


destiny hated to be reminded that he too had been an outsider, before 
the Revolution had opened careers to talents and created alternatives to 
Werther’s suicide. Napoleon’s career was partly shaped by literary prece- 
dent: trunkfuls of fiction accompanied all his campaigns, and he once 
remarked that France owed part of its heroic deeds to Corneille. His own 
lengthening shadow was to overcast French literature and to inspire 
legends that Béranger or Hugo could hardly embellish. On the very 
eve of the nineteenth century he wrote from Egypt to his brother Joseph: 
“I need solitude and isolation; grandeur wearies me; the fount of feeling 
is dried up; glory itself is insipid. At twenty-nine years of age I have 
exhausted everything. It only remains for me to become a thorough 
egoist.” Self-diagnosis has never put its finger more firmly on the symp- 
toms of the maladie du siécle. The emulation of Napoleon became— 
to speak it profanely—what the imitation of Christ had been to the 
Middle Ages. We can observe its effects upon the Napoleonides, the 
generation of Julien Sorel and Eugéne de Rastignac. Not until Tolstoy 
had made Napoleon a kind of latter-day Don Quixote, and exposed his 
vainglory to the motherwit of the Russian peasantry, did the legend fade. 

If Hardy could afterward look down upon him as a cosmic puppet, 
it was because later generations were responding to another mentor, less 
spectacular but more influential: Darwin. By the end of the century the 
novel was more preoccupied with man’s place in nature than with man’s 
place in history, and no man is a hero to the naturalist. It had been ap- 
parent, ever since the Empire, that trumpets and eagles were things of 
the past. “No more eagles!” was Balzac’s cry long before it was T. S. 
Eliot's. Beethoven's Eroica was a lament, not for Napoleon, but for 
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heroism itself. The most tangible survivals of the Napoleonic regime 
were not military glories but administrative arrangements. The ruling 
personage, whoever he might be, had to be militantly civilian. He was 
not likely to be a captain or a king, classically distinguished from his 
fellow men by prowess or rank; some personal trait, some striking 
idiosyncracy, set him apart romantically from the others. In mufti, 
complet bourgeois, without spurs or epaulettes, he was still to be dis- 
tinguished by his ghastly pallor, his piercing eye, and the restless at- 
tributes of his world-weary cosmopolitanism. When not haloed by 
supernatural aura, he was stigmatized by unnatural sin; when not marked 
by physical deformity, he was alienated by psychological maladjustment. 
Novelists showed a good deal of morbid ingenuity in marking their 
men. Sometimes the hero appeared in the guise of a demon, vampire, 
leper, hunchback, deafmute, hermaphrodite, or idiot; at other times 
as an anchorite, prisoner, conspirator, outlaw, bastard, negro, or pariah; 
almost, at times, a villain. 

Invariably a man of mystery. The homme fatal had had many in- 
carnations, from the earliest rites to the latest films; the Ancient Mariner, 
as Professor Lowes has demonstrated, reincarnates the Wandering Jew. 
Legend provided—as it always can—a conventionalized body of re- 
current types and irrational motifs, which literature manipulated and 
rationalized to the purpose at hand. When Frankenstein’s monster sat 
down to read, his favorite books were Paradise Lost, Plutarch’s Lives, 
and Werther. Not inappropriately he might have turned to Goethe for 
Weltschmerz, Plutarch for republican precedents, and Milton for the 
romantic diabolism of Blake’s interpretation or Chateaubriand’s trans- 
lation. The romanticists, rallying to long lost causes, repeatedly turned 
villains into heroes. They lost no occasion to repeat the grand gestures 
of rebellion: to ratify Faust’s pact with the devil, to take Cain’s curse 
upon themselves, to revive the ancient struggle of Prometheus. Even 
the Gothic novel, for the Marquis de Sade, was not without revolutionary 
implications; its haunted castles symbolized the dilapidations of feudalism. 
Certainly The Monk was a libel on poetry, and Caleb Williams a brief 
for political justice. Ultimately, when the roman noir was supplanted by 
the roman poiicier, the sense of mystery was relegated to the under- 
world of crime. Rationalism, personified by the impersonal detective, 
brought to book the anti-social energies of the hero-villain. Both of 
these figures are transitionally embodied in the split personality of 
Vautrin. 

“Otez Vhomme de la société, vous Visolez.” This pronouncement of 
M. Joseph Prudhomme, the very archetype of the bourgeoisie, carries 
the reverberations of inevitability. So long as M. Prudhomme—or, if 
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you prefer, M. Birotteau—was speaking for society, romantic literature 
would speak for solitude. M. Prudhomme’s janitress would read Colina 
ou l'enfant du mystére, a popular novel in the Gothic style that Ducray- 
Duminil had imported from England to France. If she ever reached the 
the end, where the foundling’s secret is revealed by a mute, she might 
then have followed the adventures of an orphan and a hermit through 
the equally popular historical novel of the Vicomte d’Arlincourt, Le 
Solitaire. Moral isolation, whether seraphic or Satanic, had also been the 
plaintive theme of the tired young poetic school. Its heroes were all 
powerful and solitary, like Vigny’s Moses; they came too late into a 
world too old, like Musset’s Rolla; they felt lonely in the midst of crowds, 
like Childe Harold himself. Gne Byronic attitude persists through all 
their vagaries, according to Edmond Estéve: “proud, uncompromising, 
absolute individualism.” From the outside their Titanic insubordination 
looks much like quixotry: that is to say, it pits the isolated individual 
against the rest of the world. But the original Quixote was making a 
comic effort to maintain an old order which society had outgrown. The 
romantic individualist makes a tragic effort to resist that new order 
which, in the meantime, has taken possession of society. Cervantes’ own 
values had been essentially worldly. The romantic values were essentially 
private, and hence can only be approached from the inside. 

It is this subjective approach, more than anything else, that character- 
izes the literary progeny of Rousseau. Some of them, with Chateaubriand, 
had been emigrés from the Revolution, and these brought to the Empire 
and to the century their expatriate feelings of dispossession and dis- 
inheritance. René contrasted the guilty conscience of the old world with 
the austere virtues of the new. Sénancour’s Obermann isolated the ro- 
mantic sensibility on a mountain-top, and plunged it into the cult of 
nature. Constant’s Adolphe, at the beginning of the Restoration, attempted 
to draw the egoist out of his shell; but love left him passive, acutely 
conscious of his weakness, yet powerless to act. Where the sons of Priam 
had been superior men of action, the sons of Rousseau wore their in- 
feriority complexes on their sleeves. The first person, which would have 
been impossible for epic or romance, suited a more introspective kind 
of fiction. Novels resembled confessions more and more, and their 
heroes were more closely identified with their authors. Though self- 
consciousness constricted their point of view, it improved their facilities 
for psychological analysis. Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship had re- 
fined the tradesman’s course of training into a pattern for spiritual auto- 
biography, and established the artist’s life as his primary subject-matter. 
Conversely the idea of “progress,” which to Bunyan had meant the 
Christian’s journey from this world to the next, to Flaubert would mean 
the material expansion of the bourgeoisie. 
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The technique of realism is iconoclastic; it breaks down symbols 
more effectively than it builds them up. It could not regard Louis- 
Philippe as a ruling personage in any sense, nor accept his umbrella 
as a symbol of authority. If any set of human relationships occupied 
a central position, comparable to Homeric combat for the ancients or 
courtly love for medieval writers, it should have been business; but the 
mere suggestion is anti-climactic enough to explain why fiction—from 
Trimalchio to Silas Lapham—has not idealized the businessman. The 
girdle of Venus, in the phrase of Flaubert, would not beautify Sancho 
Panza. Balzac’s would-be Napoleons won their triumphs on the stock- 
market, and his arch-criminals joined the forces of law and order; but 
César Birotteau, though no portrait of a shop-keeper could be more 
objective or sympathetic, was only half a hero. The rest was anti- 
climax, like the decoration finally awarded to M. Homais. No definition 
of a bourgeois could be more antipathetic or subjective than Flaubert’s: 
“whoever thinks meanly.” The epoch from Flaubert to Joyce transposed 
the revolt of the individual against society into a personal quarrel between 
the artist and the bourgeoisie. If the modern artist—as Thomas Mann 
interprets him—is “a burgher gone astray,” he has strayed so far from 
middle-class society that he must seek his heroes elsewhere. He still 
remembers Goethe’s prototypes, and often rehearses the strivings and 
strayings of the Faustian consciousness. He also recalls the outsider 
Werther, whose strongest sympathies were for the lower class, and who 
was attended to his suicide’s grave by workmen. 

The worker and the artist, Zola’s ideal hero and Proust's, pose the 
dilemma of twentieth-century literature: its Hamlet-like hesitation be- 
tween an active and a passive role, between an objective and a sub- 
jective approach. Had we time and space enough to pursue the quest for 
a hero from the First Empire through the Third Republic, we should 
note in passing that, when the bourgeois regime and the realistic move- 
ment came in, the romantic individualist went underground. As early 
as the publication of Le Rouge et le Noir in 1831, Dumas had given 
the stage his Antony, a hero less remarkable for his demonic peculiarities 
than for his plebeian birth. In 1838 Flora Tristan, a disciple of Fourier, 
published her Méphis ou le prolétaire; her hero, in other respects not 
unlike the Count of Monte Cristo, happened also to be a socialist; his 
mame retains the Mephistophelian stigma, but his sobriquet establishes 
some claim for considering this book the first proletarian novel. Less 
than a decade later, in his preface to Les Paysans, Balzac was protesting 
that fiction had all but deified the proletarian. Eugene Sue, growing 
more socialistic with the Second Republic, retraced the footsteps of his 
Juif errant with his chronicles of the proletariat. Victor Hugo, exiled 
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from the Second Empire, opposed the fading imperial legend with the 
myth of Jean Valjean—enemy, victim, and savior of society. Hugo's 
grotesque characterizations were sublimated into the noble convicts and 
virtuous prostitutes of Dostoevsky. And Dostoevsky wrote, apropos of 
Notre-Dame de Paris, “The basic idea of the art of the nineteenth century 
is the rehabilitation of the oppressed social pariah.” 

The art of the twentieth century, whether it flouts the bourgeois or 
champions the oppressed, whether it practices detachment with Gide 
or engagement with Sartre, must draw upon materials it has inherited. 
Consider the portrait of the intellectual in Poimt Counter Point. Maurice 
Spandrell is as jaded and sinister and wilful and perverse as any of 
the demons that we have encountered along the way, and his conversation 
is as up-to-date as Aldous Huxley could make it circa 1928. His last 
action, to the music of an ultimate Beethoven quartet, is to sacrifice 
himself by assuming responsibility for the murder of a fascist leader. 
But neither the phonograph record nor the pistol shot can drown out 
the rumbling of the Dickensian tumbril and the voice of Sydney Carton 
saying, “It is a far, far better thing that I do . . .” None of the sad 
young men of contemporary fiction, the unconventional heroes of our 
time, is exempted from paying his respects to literary convention. As 
for the heroines, except for numerous changes of costume, they have 
changed surprisingly little since Madame de Staél introduced the Byronic 
bluestocking and George Sand domesticated the femme fatale. Between 
Emma Bovary and Carol Kennicott lie all the miles and years that sepa- 
rate Yonville-l’Abbaye in the eighteen-forties from Gopher Prairie in 
the nineteen-twenties: differences of regional detail and historical back- 
ground. But these, though criticism has tended to stress them, are not 
more significant in the long run than the basic similarity: the fact that 
both Flaubert and Sinclair Lewis, who differ as completely as novelists 
can, have taken the femme imcomprise as their common theme. 

To trace the genesis, transmission, and adaptation of such persisting 
themes is to realize that the novel is not very far removed from the 
underlying processes of folklore. Wuthering Heights might be seen, from 
this vantage-point, as a variant of the demon-lover motif, and Good 
Soldier Schweik as one of many folk tales about shrewd simpletons. For 
that matter, Shakespeare’s dramatis personae have their counterparts all 
over the world, whom Turgenev was observing on the Russian steppes 
even while Balzac observed them in Paris. Literature thus accumulates 
its repertory of stock characters and conventional situations, which per- 
cipient writers thereupon proceed to modify. Modification involves con- 
tinual cross-reference between what is written and what is experienced, 
the means at hand and the matter of observation. Often, as with Flaubert 
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and the Goncourts, this reference is an appeal to earlier and more ele- 
gant standards, and the tension between past and present is resolved 


‘by the interplay between form and content. Even while the brothers, in 


their journal, were lamenting the decline from aristocracy to the middle 
class, they were pushing the trend of enfranchisement further in Germinie 
Lacerteux. “Living in the nineteeth century, in a time of universal suf- 
frage, of democracy, of liberalism,” they wrote in their preface, “we 
have asked ourselves whether those whom we call the lower classes have 
not their right to the novel.” 

Living in the twentieth century, in a time which abridges those 
democratic trends, we may ask ourselves whether the novel—or what- 
ever form is destined to supersede it—is not taking a parallel turn. 
We may soon be witnessing the upward swing of a cycle which has 
revolved from its most to its least heroic phase as it moved from the 
battlefield of Waterloo toward the sickroom of Proust. Certainly the 
novelist has gone as far as he profitably could in presenting himself 
as his own ruling personage. Underground man, the shuddering pro- 
tagonist of Kafka, is the absolute negation of the heroic. But the search 
continues, more restlessly than ever. Malraux, having failed to find a 
moral equivalent for heroism in Marxism, now seeks it in Gaullism; 
Hemingway has sought it in wars, bullfights, prizefights, fights with fellow 
writers. Russian writers have sought to increase the stature of their 
ruling personage, the proletarian, by setting him upon an official pedestal. 
During the hundred years since Balzac’s death, the world appears to 
have moved away from Birotteau, from what he embodies in the way of 
enterprise and individualism, and from the critical and realistic vein of 
the great French writers. Whether this means it has been moving toward 
Priam again, whether Priam means hierarchy or holocaust, and whether 
the current efforts to propagate ideals and stabilize values will eventuate 
in new and genuine heroes—criticism must wait for history to answer 
these questions. 


HARRY LEVIN is Professor of English Literature and Chairman of the 
Department of Comparative Literature at Harvard University. The article 
printed above is, in a revised and expanded form, a portion of his pro- 
jected study of French realism, The Gates of Horn, which will be pub- 
lished by the Oxford Unwersity Press. 
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Valery Larbaud: 
Translator and Scholar 


Strangely enough for a people reputed to be fiercely independent and in- 
dividualistic, the French seem to make it a practice to show a great deal 
of sympathetic attention, deference and docility to the literary tastes of 
their favorite writers. A few successful novels or plays are enough to 
entitle an author to make influential critical statements and to impose 
on a good part of his public his own peculiar literary preferences. The 
more esoteric his tastes, the better his chances of winning followers, 
snobbishness being but a form of conformism. Not too long ago the 
poetic reputation of Paul Valéry made it possible for him to rehabilitate 
La Fontaine’s Adonis. More recently the prestige of Albert Camus led 
the public back to the 18th century moralist Chamfort. The numerous 
anthologies edited by André Gide, Thierry Maulnier et al. did much to 
earn readers for such sixteenth-century poets as Maurice Scéve or 
Louise Labé who, until then, had survived as mere names mentioned in 
classroom manuals, and had failed to attain the official glory of the 
National Education programs. The current vogue of Laclos, Sade, Nerval 
could undoubtedly be traced to the influence of certain particular writers. 

Likewise, the author of several books may often remain almost un- 
known until one of his famous elders prefaces his latest novel or devotes 
to his work a critical paper in a magazine. Voltaire, Anatole France, 
André Gide and Jean-Paul Sartre were equally instrumental in thus usher- 
ing new laureates into the French literary Hall of Fame—occasionally 
also into the Académie Francaise—and their role was probably much 
more effective and durable than that of the much too celebrated French 
literary prizes. The part played by individual writers of recognized 
talent in shaping the literary taste of their age is particularly noticeable 
in the initiation of the French public to foreign literatures. Examples 
would be almost innumerable, from the introduction of Petrarch by the 
Pléiade poets, or of Shakespeare by Voltaire, to that of Richard Wright 
by Jean-Paul Sartre, of Dashiell Hammett by André Gide or of Graham 
Greene by Francois Mauriac. 

However, the most effective way of attracting the French public to a 
foreign writer has always proven to be the translation of his works by 
an established French author. This practice may be particularly noticeable 
in this century, with Proust’s translation of Ruskin, Jean Giono’s trans- 
lation of Moby Dick or André Gide’s translations of several novels by 
Joseph Conrad and of Rabindranath Tagore’s Gitanjals. But such famous 
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examples as Baudelaire’s translation of E. A. Poe or the Abbé Prévost's 
adaptations of the influential and voluminous novels of Richardson, show 
clearly that this practice, illustrated by Paul Claudel, Paul Valéry, Jean 
Paulhan, André Maurois, Roger Martin du Gard and a score of others, 
is by no means an innovation in French literary customs. It is true that 
similar examples could be found, though probably in lesser number, in 
other literatures, to wit Goethe’s translation of Diderot’s Neveu de 
Rameau which enjoyed the rather unusual privilege of being retranslated 
into French and presented to the French public in 1821 as the original 

iW The art of translation has constantly been honored and practised by 
French writers. This is due in large part to the fact that classical French 
education has long consisted essentially in translations from Latin into 
French. Hence, for instance, Corneille’s translations of Statius and of the 
0 Imitation of Christ, Moliére’s translation of Lucretius and La Fontaine's 


adaptation of Terence’s Ewnuch. Boileau and Racine, who also knew 
q Greek, translated some critical writings of Longinus and Aristotle, etc. 
A On this subject the following testimony of Marmontel, teacher of Latin 
and translator of Lucan, may be informative of the reflexions of an 
i eighteenth-century man on his experiences as an eleven year-old 


translator: 


This study, which cannot succeed without analysing the ideas, 
fortified my memory. I perceived that it was the idea attached to a 
word that made it fix itself in my mind; and the reflection made 
if me soon feel that the study of ero is also the study of the 
i art of distinguishing the shades of ideas, of decomposing them, ! 
i of forming their texture, and of seizing with precision their 
iW characters and their relations. I perceived that with words, so 

many new ideas were introduced and developed themselves in 
the young mind; and that our classical lectures were a course in 
elementary philosophy much more rich, more extensive, and more 
eminently useful than they imagine who complain that nothing is 
taught in school but Latin.* 


x To be sure, Marmontel is replying there to some non-conformist 
7 critics who had protested against the alleged worthlessness of this ex- 
{ ercise. In the fifth edition of his book (1690), La Bruyére, for instance, 
had written: 


I may venture to call certain Wits Inferior or Subaltern, they seem 
as if they were born only to collect, register and raise Magazines 
out of the productions of other Genius’s; They are Plagiaries, 


1 Memoirs, Book I. 1st English ed., 4 vol., London, 1805, I, 20. Anonymous 
translator. 
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Translators, or Compilers; They ne'er think, but tell you what 
other Men have thought.” 


Likewise a certain geometer met in Paris by Rica may express 
Montesquieu’s opinion on the matter when he thus addresses a scholar who 
has admittedly spent the last twenty years translating Horace and other 
ancient writers: 


You are only the mouthpiece of others . . . I esteem as highly as 
any one the sublime geniuses whom you have travestied: but you 
are not as they; for though you translate forever, you will never 
be translated. 

Translations are like copper money, which have quite the 
same value as a gold piece, and are even of greater use among the 
people; but they are base coins and always light.* 


However, La Bruyére himself was careful to have his book of 
Characters preceded by his own translation of Theophrastus’ Characters, 
so that, in spite of his scornful attitude toward translators, his first 
published work was in fact a translation. 

And La Bruyére was no exception: several French writers began their 
careers as translators. The example of Diderot is perhaps the most strik- 
ing: one recalls that he was offered the editorship of the Encyclopédie 
—which, in the minds of the publishers, was supposed to be a mere trans- 
lation from the English—because of the reputation he had earned 
through his translations of Shaftesbury and other English writers. During 
the Revolution, Chateaubriand, emulating Saint-Evremond, was to seek 
refuge in London where he made a living as a translator. In 1828, Gérard 
de Nerval entered into the limelight of literary fame at twenty with his 
translation of the first Faust; and, in the same year, an eighteen year-old 
boy named Alfred de Musset started a short but tumultuous literary 
career with a translation of Thomas de Quincey’s Confessions of an Eng- 
lish Opium-Eater. Which leads us in turn to Valery Larbaud who, at 
twenty, published a translation of Coleridge’s Rhyme of the Ancient 
Mariner (1901); his only previous publications had been very limited 
private printings of a collection of fifteen short and facile poems and a 
twenty-three page comedy allegedly translated from Aristophanes. 

The translation of the Rhyme of the Ancient Mariner, which he did 
over again ten years later, was the beginning of a long and brilliant, 
though discreet career as a writer and translator. Valery Larbaud, who 
had been an outstanding student of Greek and Latin, was to become also 
2 pera I, 62. 4th English ed., London, 1705. “Made English by several - 

ands. 

8 Persian Letters, CXXVIII. Transl. John Davidson. 
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very proficient in modern languages and to master English, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and, to a somewhat lesser extent, German, Catalan 
and Rumanian. He practised these various languages while traveling ex- 
tensively throughout the Western world, establishing, like his hero and 
alter ego A. O. Barnabooth, his temporary home in several foreign lands. 
Literary research led him from his native Bourbonnais to England. 
Scholarship on W. S. Landor, on whom he long planned to write a 
formal thesis for the Sorbonne, took him from England to Italy. His 
favorite field of endeavor had soon become Anglo-American literature 
and his essay on Thomas Hardy, later reprinted in Domaine anglais, is 
dated 1908. But, acutely aware of the infinite intricacy of literary “in- 
fluences,” he never considered his specialty as binding in any way. His 


choice of a cosmopolitan Briton like W. S. Landor is quite significant 


of this attitude; so is his choice of Landor’s book whose translation he 
published in 1911, High and Low Life in Italy. Likewise, when he felt 
the need for solitude and peace to complete his major task as a trans- 
lator, the translation of five of Samuel Butler's books, he sought the quite 
Mediterranean refuge of Alicante where, between 1916 and 1920, he 
worked almost relentlessly, keeping an unpublished diary in English with 
the exception of a few pages inadvertently written in Spanish. 

By 1918 Valery Larbaud had published his three masterpieces in the 
field of “creative” literature: Fermina Marquez, A. O. Barnabooth and 
Enfantines. To a postwar French public curious of America, he offered, 
along with his team-mates of the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, a substantial 
portion of Walt Whitman's work in translation. The introductory essay 
on the American poet was written by Valery Larbaud who had likewise 
prefaced in 1912 Paul Claudel’s translation of several poems by Coventry 
Patmore. 

But Valery Larbaud’s most significant contribution to the cultural 
relationship of the Anglo-Saxon world with France is undoubtedly to be 
found in the foremost part he played after 1920 in the sensational reve- 
lation of the genius of James Joyce. He had met the Irish novelist at 
Christmas 1920 and, three months later, after having read the fragments 
of the first fourteen episodes of Ulysses published in the Little Review, 
he wrote in English to a friend: “I am raving mad over Ulysses.” On 
December 7, 1921, he gave in Paris a remarkable lecture on the works 
of Joyce, including a first attempt at a critical interpretation of the yet 
unpublished Ulysses, whose reading he had completed from Joyce’s own 
manuscript. The substantial receipts of the lecture were given to James 
Joyce, who needed them badly. On Joyce’s birthday, February 2, 1922, 
the first complete edition of Ulysses was published in Paris. On April 
1st, the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise printed as the leading article of the 
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issue the text of Larbaud’s lecture. Valery Larbaud is therefore the first 
critic of a book which very soon was to challenge the best critical minds 
of every country. Valery Larbaud is also the first French critic of James 
Joyce, ahead of such eminent emulators as Philippe Soupault, Jean Cas- 
sou, Louis Gillet, Marcel Thiébaut, etc. In October 1922, the English 
magazine The Criterion published a translation of parts of the same 
article. It really marks the beginning of James Joyce’s world fame. 
Several years later the same article was still the subject of ardent polemics 
in the English speaking world, and Larbaud, in a new article of the 
Nouvelle Revue Frangaise (January 1, 1925) felt the need of replying 
to some adverse criticism he had received, in particular from Ernest 
Boyd in New York. 

By that time the French translation of Ulysses had been started but 
was not to be completed until 1929. Valery Larbaud was again the first 
one to present to the French public selections from Ulysses in French. 
The fragments which he had read along with his lecture, and which were 
selected from the three main parts of the novel, had been translated by 
Benoist-Méchin, helped by Léon-Paul Fargue and Joyce himself. These 
same fragments were published in 1924, but in a much better translation 
made by Valery Larbaud and Auguste Morel. They were included with a 
short introduction by Larbaud in the first issue (summer 1924) of the 
very important literary quarterly Commerce which Larbaud was just 
launching with Paul Valéry and Fargue. A few years later, Larbaud and 
Morel published, in the special issue (June 1927) of the magazine 
Feuilles Libres honoring Fargue, two very short translations from the 
Scylla and Charybdis episode and from the Cyclops episode, along with 
a note from James Joyce offering these selections to his friend Fargue. 
Finally the translation of the whole Proteus episode appeared in the 
Nouvelle Revue Frangaise (August 3, 1928);* it was the work of the 
four-man team which was then completing the translation of the whole 
novel: Auguste Morel assisted by Stuart Gilbert, their translation being 
in turn reviewed and corrected by Valery Larbaud and James Joyce. A 
new edition of this important translation was given in 1946. James 
Joyce owes, therefore, just as much to Larbaud as he does to Ezra 
Pound; even a little more, since Larbaud, as he was leaving for England 
for several months, once lent his Paris apartment to the whole Joyce 
family. The only reason why Larbaud himself did not do the translation 
of Ulysses, as indeed Joyce and several other friends had requested it, 
was that, by that time, he was just recuperating from the gigantic effort 
of five years of solitary confinement with Samuel Butler. Valery Larbaud’s 


4 Alan Parker in his James Joyce: A Bibliography .. .: Boston: Faxon, 1948, 
p. 51, gives an erroneous date for this publication. 
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translations of Erewhon, The Way of All Flesh, Life and Habit, Erewhon 
Revisited and the Note-Books appeared in the 20's: they stand as an 
unmatched model of courage, energy, probity, love, intelligence and in- 
genuity; they are the most eloquent reply to those who, emulating La 
Bruyére or Montesquieu’s geometer, still maintain that a translator does 
not need to think. — 

If anyone is curious to check on Larbaud’s linguistic proficiency 
without having to examine the accuracy of his translations, let him be 
referred, until the Alicante diary is published, to a letter written in 
English to André Gide and dated March 14, 1912,° which may remind 
him of some of Voltaire’s letters to his English correspondents; or to 
the score or so of articles written by him in 1914 for the London New 
Weekly. Those curious about his Spanish style may consult, for instance, 
four articles written by him in Castilian and published in 1917 by the 
Madrid magazine Higiene y Belleza. 

Valery Larbaud never forgot his affection for the other Romance 
languages and literatures. During the eight years in which Commerce 
was published, he translated for it several works from the Italian writers 
Bruno Barilli and Ricardo Bacchelli, and several poems by Ricardo 
Giiiraldes of Argentina and Alfonso Reyes of Mexico. In 1923, along 
with Mathilde Pomés, he translated selections from various books of 
Ram6én Gémez de la Serna, preceded by his own presentation of the 
works of the prolific Spanish polygraph. In 1925, along: with Noemi 
Larthe, he published Semaine sainte, translated from the Spanish writer 
Gabriel Miré, etc. 

But Anglo-Saxon literature never ceased to be his favorite field of 
intellectual activity. Various periodicals, published before the first 
World War, had printed his first essays on English, Irish and American 
writers, some of whom, William Ernest Henley, Francis Thompson, 
Joseph Conrad, etc., were thus presented for the first time to the French 
public. Nine of these early essays were collected in 1925 in the volume 
entitled Ce Vice impuni, la lecture . .., Domaine anglais. The book was re- 
printed in 1936 with several additional essays on more recently known 
writers like Joyce and William Faulkner. Commerce published Larbaud’s 
translations of works by Liam O'Flaherty, Edith Sitwell and Archibald Mac- 
Leish. In the 30's, Larbaud published very sparsely, writing a few prefaces 
for books by or on foreign writers, giving to periodicals rare and exquisite 
essays which were later to be collected in volumes. Finally, in 1946, 
there came out his masterful Sous l’invocation de saint Jéréme, which 
sums up the fruit of almost fifty years of experience as a translator, a 
scholar of French and foreign literatures, and an enlightened amateur of 


5 Lettres d André Gide, ed. Aubry, Paris & La Haye: Stols, 1948, pp. 55-56. 
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belles-lettres. The first part of this book is devoted to the patron saint 
of translators, the author of the Latin Vulgate, Saint Jerome. The second 
and most remarkable part is made up of twenty-eight short essays on 
the problems confronting translators, philologists and amateurs of 
foreign literatures, and on a very well informed though necessarily 
sketchy historical survey of translation considered as a literary genre. The 
third part, previously published with the title of Technique (1932), 
contains short literary and philological articles on such diverse subjects 
as punctuation, anthologies, typesetting or the variations of a single 
poetic theme through the literatures of Italy, France and England. 

By the very nature of its subject matter, Sous Vinvocation de saint 
Jéréme ought to tempt the skill and affection of foreign translators. It 
contains, along with the preface of Domaine anglais and a large number 
of penetrating essays scattered through such important collections of 
articles as Jaune Bleu Blanc (1927) and Aux Couleurs de Rome (1938), 
some important studies and stimulating reflexions which cannot be 
overlooked by any amateur or professional of the complex and noble art 
known as comparative literature. 


Archibald Olson Barnabooth, Larbaud’s first and most unforgettable 
fictional character, was labeled by his author “un riche amateur.” He 
shares many of his creator’s qualifications: he is a very gifted polyglot, a 
traveller, a citizen of the world, an enthusiastic lover of beauty in all 
of its forms. He also is an artistic exaggeration of his author. The South 
American multi-millionaire is much richer than Valery Larbaud, although 
Larbaud’s wealthy family enabled the young man to become a cultured 
human being according to the definition of the word which Ce Vice 
impuni, la lecture . . . translates from Ortega y Gasset: “Culture is the 
' daughter of pleasure and not of work.” Also the twenty-four year old 
Barnabooth is much more of an amateur than Larbaud, although Lar- 
baud’s natural modesty and humility, linked to his distaste for “pro- 
fessionalism” in literature and for publicity, make him a real amateur in 
the nobler sense of the word. Literature is an act of love. The study of 
literature is an act of love. Quoting La Fontaine, Larbaud entitled one 
of his most delightful books Amants, heureux amants . . . Happiness is 
generated by the disinterested love of beauty. Valery Larbaud does not 
claim to be a critic, but prefers to try and become what the French 
language calls by a word which is in itself a typical problem for trans- 
lators, a lettré. A lettré, according to Ce Vice impuni, la lecture .. ., 
has too much consideration for his fellow-men, too much tact and dis- 
cretion, he is too conscious of the value of time and of the vanity of at- 
tempting to impose one’s own likes and dislikes, ever to become a 
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critic. He is not even conceited enough to wish that he might have read 
everything, either to satisfy his own curiosity or to flabbergast his col- 
leagues. “We shall suppose that he has progressed so much toward wisdom 
that he has shaken off conceit itself. He will be contented to be a reader, 
and to recommend to his best friends, discreetly, the books he loves, 
which pass unnoticed and will be famous in twenty years.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


On the earlier part of Valery Larbaud’s career (1881-1920), cf. the 
excellent study by G.-Jean Aubry: Valery Larbaud. Sa vie et son ceuvre, 
vol. I, “La jeunesse,” Editions du Rocher: Monaco, 1949. 


On the “creative” writings of Valery Larbaud, of which no mention 
is made here, cf. a very good presentation by Justin O’Brien in The 
Symposium, Ill (1932), pp. 315-334. 


On the first English and French publications of James Joyce’s Ulysses, 
cf. two very valuable articles containing first-hand information 
Sylvia Beach and Adrienne Monnier in Mercure de France (May 1, 1950). 


A complete bibliography of Valery Larbaud had been announced 
by G.-Jean Aubry before his untimely death this year. Let us hope that 
this bibliography, as well as the second volume of his book on Valery 
Larbaud, will nevertheless be published. 


GEORGES MAY 7s at present in France on a Guggenheim Fellowship, to 
investigate certain aspects of Diderot’s writings. Assistant Professor at 
Yale, he has published two volumes dealing with Racine and Corneille. 


Periodicals Received 
Le Bayou (Houston, Texas), XIV, No. 43 (automne 1950). 
Cahiers des Amis de Han Ryner, Nouvelle Série 1950, No. 16. 
Cultura (Buenos Aires), I, Nos. 1 & 2 (1949). 
The French Review, XXIII, No. 6 (May 1950). 
Inventario (Milano), II, No. 4 (Inverno 1950). 
Partir (Liége), V, Nos. 40 (Mai 1950) & 41 (Juin 1950). 
Points (Paris), No. 6 (May-June 1950). 
Quarterly Review of Literature, V, No. 4. 


La Tour de Feu (Jarnac, Charente), No. 32-33 (Printemps-Eté 1950): 
“Signification de la poésie en France en 1950.” 
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Scenes from the Life of Antigone 


“You are right about Antigone: how sublime a picture of 
a woman! . .. Some of us have, in a prior existence, 
been in love with an Antigone, and that makes us find 


—Shelley, in a letter to John Gisborne 
(October 22, 1821) 


‘7 Paris in 1945 it was possible for a time to see the story of Antigone 

enacted in three different versions: that of Sophocles; that of Robert 
Garnier (1579), adapted for the modern stage by Thierry Maulnier; and 
that of Jean Anouilh, which had had a pretty steady run since its premiere 
in February 1944. This situation was unusual, and possibly unique in that 
it exemplified simultaneously the three ways in which the European stage 
has tried to come to grips with Greek tragedy since the Renaissance: 
restoration, adaptation and re-creation., 

/The occasion was not unique, typical rather, in one respect: the play 
of Sophocles was presented at the Théatre de l’Odéon, a state-aided in- 
stitution, as an item of its standard repertory, whereas the other two 
productions were financed by private backers and the public. Garnier’s 
tragedy, itself an “antique” by now, was given only in matinee per- 
formances, as an experiment; but Anouilh’s play, which later went on to 
favorable receptions in New York, London, Vienna and other capitals, 
was a hit of the occupation, the liberation and the first flush of Victory- 
Europe. This contrast between the sponsors of restoration and those of 
adaptation and re-creation has marked the history of Greek tragedy 
in the modern theatre since its inception./By and large, aside from aca- 
demic productions, the Greek playwrights’ own works have been kept 
alive on the stage by royal and aristocratic patrons, or by governments 
which have inherited something of those patrons’ attitudes; on the 
other hand, unaided or—as they prefer to call themselves—independent 
theatres have preferred, in this sphere of endeavo'., to undertake plays 
or operas which fit the ancient themes to current stage conventions/ 
During the half-century now ending, the ferocious (as of 1909) 
Elektra by Strauss and Hofmannsthal, Cocteau’s clever La Machine In- 
fernale, O’Neill’s naturalistic Mourning Becomes Electra have caused 
Bibliographical note.—This article is based on reading done during my tenure 

in 1941 and 1942 of a Sterling Fellowship for post-doctoral research at Yale. 

Principal sources: Francoise Loliée: La Comédie Frangaise. Paris, 1907. P. Porel 

& G. Monval: L’Odéon. Paris, 1876 & 1882. H. L. Nostrand: Le Théétre 

antique et a l’antique en France, 1840-1900. Paris, 1934. Max Martersteig: 


Das Deutsche Theater im 19. Jahrhundert. Leipzig, 1924. Edmund Genast: Aus 
Weimars klassischer und nachklassischer Zeit. Stuttgart, 1904. 
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immediate sensations, while Claudel’s translation of the Oresteia—free, 
certainly, but no modernization—still awaits a complete production. 
And, in the four centuries preceding ours, adaptations and re-creations 
preponderated still more over restorations of the tragedies in their 
original form. 

Need it be inferred from this that, under theatrical conditions con- 
trolled by “what the public wants,” Greek tragedy can hope to satisfy 
that requirement only in modern forms, and that attempts to revive 
it with archaeological exactness are doomed to failure unless supported 
by the state? If so, why not? The theatre in which these masterpieces 
first saw the light was a state institution. Why expect them to survive 
in other circumstances?/ Besides, cannot the essence of Greek tragedy 
be best communicated to audiences in forms to which they are ac- 
customed?/ Supposing that there were agreement on what the original 
mode of production was like, and that it could be restored to life, 
would it not be likely to estrange as many people as it attracted? Perhaps 
Robinson Jeffers and Judith Anderson came nearer the “real” Medea 
than would any production of Euripides’ play, no matter how conscientious 
—especially if it clung to the notion that the Greeks went in for classical 
dignity and restraint. It is certainly possible that Anouilh’s actors in 
their boiled shirts and evening gowns are more loyal to the great argu- 
ment of Sophocles than a troupe of salaried mediocrities painfully gesti- 
culating @ antique. Perhaps, indeed, the whole endeavor to recreate 
Greek tragedy without music or dancing is hopeless, and Wagner was 
right in thinking that the music-drama, not spoken drama, is the true 
heir of ancient tragedy. 

The curious and often entertaining record of the modern theatre's 
attempts to honor its Hellenic ancestor bristles with these problems. I am 
inclined to think that no general solution for them exists—that it simply 
depends on the play. “Antigone alone redeems antquity,” says André 
Suarés.? This is extreme; but her case is certainly different from those 
of Electra or Medea, whose demoniac natures are far more tempting to 
Jeffers’ cosmic gloom or to Hofmannsthal, who said he wrote in and for 
a time of elegant furniture and superfine nerves. He translated Oedipus 
Tyrannus for Max Reinhardt and wrote a play of his own about Oedipus 
and the Sphinx, but contented himself with a prelude for the tragedy of 
that king’s daughter. These and other differences, I think, illustrate a truth 
often obscured: that the poetic range of Greek tragedy—the wingspread, 
1 The second part, Les Choéphores, was given in Paris in 1919. Although Milhaud 

completed the music for all three parts in 1925, they have never been per- 


formed consecutively, and the third part (Les Euménides) received its first 
complete production in Brussels last year. 


2 “Chronique de Caérdal,” Nouvelle Revue Francaise, August 1939. 
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as it were, between any two of its three great practitioners—is far 
wider than the glibly inclusive term “Greek tragedy” suggests. Perhaps 
an investigation of several re-enactments of Antigone’s martyrdom will 
throw a little light on the questions raised by her Paris resurrection in 
1945. 

To begin with, it must be noted that the restorative or reconstructive 
approach to Greek tragedy in the theatre is a product of the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries, owing much to the Age of Sensibility 
and the Romantic movement. Before Goethe’s production of Euripides’ 
Ion at Weimar in 1802 there had been very few such attempts to “see 
the thing as in itself it really is.” From the age of Renaissance humanism 
to that of Voltaire, the playright’s concern with Greek tragic themes 
did not differ from his treatment of any other subjects: he simply took 
his stories where he found them and retold them as his theatre demanded, 
usually with “added attractions” of character and plot. The prevalence of 
this habit was not lessened even by such impressive deviations from it 
as a production at Vicenza in 1585, under the auspices of the Olympic 
Academy, of Sophocles’ Oedipus Tyrannus, complete with chorus and a 
blind actor in the title role, or La Harpe’s Philoctéte, which owed a faint 
succes d’estime in Paris in 1783 to its relatively plain diction and a 
startling lack of sub-plots. In opera, of course, there were the experiments 
of Monteverdi and Gluck, influenced by a wish to recapture the ancient 
melos; but even these were attempts rather to create a contemporary 
equivalent of the Greek style than to revive it as it was. 

Characteristic of the Antigone plays that were presented in Europe 
before Goethe directed a free version of Sophocles’ tragedy at Weimar 
in 1809 are Garnier’s Antigone, ou la Piété, Alfieri’s Antigone (1783), 
and Doigny du Ponceau’s Antigone, ou la Piété Fraternelle (1787). All 
three, as is to be expected, are un-Greek in treatment. Garnier’s is more 
Senecan than Sophoclean, and disregards the unities as thoroughly as 
they were later respected; and Alfieri and Doigny wrote in a manner 
which Voltaire’s tragedies had established as “classical”—rapid, trenchant, 
vivid with coups de thédtre (Alfieri made Haemon attack his father and 
then kill himself onstage, not offstage as in Sophocles), but barren of 
lyricism, sapless. Doigny’s play, the fruit of a mediocre talent, if any, is 
memorable chiefly for having helped to bring Antigone face to face 
with the French Revolution. This encounter was an opera, Antigone, by 
Zingarelli, an Italian composer who was invited to Paris to set to music 
a libretto by Marmontel because hopes were entertained that Doigny’s 
recent success with the theme might be repeated, crescendo. The resulting 
work was presented on April 30, 1790. Like La Harpe’s Philoctéte, it 
had only a succes d’estime—a euphemism so often employed in accounts 
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of Greek revivals that one sometimes wonders if they are not all, at best, 
distinguished failures. 

In those days, however, a succés d’estime was likely to be the kindest 
fate of any adaptation from the Greek, or any dramatic offering at all, 
that was conceived and executed in the spirit of Voltairean tragedy. 
French classicism was no longer in the ascendant, and Shakespeare and 
other influences subversive to the sacred Unities were coming to the 
fore. There were signs, especially in Germany and France, of a dramatic 
movement whose watchword was “Shakespeare and the Greeks.” To the 
young Goethe and to Schiller, as well as to the industrious Frenchman 
Ducis, who in 1778 published an adaptation of Romeo and Juliet in the 
same volume with a Greekish hodge-podge called (Edipe chez Adméte, 
Shakespeare meant untold wealth of feeling and action, and the Greeks 
added a lyrical and legendary note with a strong appeal to temperaments 
in love with an imagined past when man was whole—sensitive, open, 
sincere. It was in this spirit that Diderot set his Richardson beside his So- 
phocles, and that Ducis scored a succés de larmes with an adaptation of 
King Lear in the same year as La Harpe’s Philoctéte opened the way to 
antique simplicity in tragic style. And so, step by step, the fifty years fol- 
lowing Antigone’s failure to impress opera-goers during the French Revo- 
lution brought about a change of taste which eventually ensured the 
European success of a play with music in which she was the heroine. When 
Goethe attended the #remiére of his production of Ion at Weimar in 1802, 
there was tittering in the house at the actors’ difficulties with masks and un- 
familiar garments, and it was subdued only when the great man roared: 
“Man lache nicht!” But his public took more kindly to his staging of 
Antigone seven years later; and there was, it seems, no tittering at all 
during the premiere at Potsdam in 1841 of another version of the play, 
more literal than the one Goethe had used, staged by Ludwig Tieck 
with overture and choral music by Mendelssohn. 

This production, inspired by the desire of Frederick William IV to 
make Berlin the centre of German cultural life, became the Antigone of 
the nineteenth century. It was the most earnest and elaborate attempt yet 
made to revive Athenian methods of staging. The enthusiastic Prussian 
king had long been urging Mendelssohn to write music for projected 
productions of Aeschylus, Sophocles, Shakespeare and Racine. In 1841 
the composer went through Donner’s version of Antigone with the help 
of the great scholar August Boeckh, and secured the collaboration of 
Tieck, who had helped his friend Schlegel to make Shakespeare one 
of the national dramatists of Germany and was therefore in good company 
with the writer of the already popular overture to A Midsummer Night's 
Dream. As this comedy was also given at Potsdam in 1841, with Mendels- 
sohn’s incidental music, it can be said that that was a banner year for 
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the “Shakespeare and the Greeks” movement. Mendelssohn’s settings 
for Antigone are inferior to his Dream music, but served their purpose 
well enough to be revived with productions of the tragedy as late as 
1895. Shortly after its Potsdam premiére the Sophocles-Tieck-Mendels- 
sohn venture moved to the Berlin Opera, and then toured several German 
cities. It was soon taken up by other companies. Richard Wagner conducted 
it in Dresden in 1843. 

In 1844 a French version of this German version was presented at 
the Odéon. Here, as at Potsdam, an endeavor was made to reproduce 
the Greek style. No curtain was used; the stage was built out into the 
orchestra; the chorus stood on a lower level than that used by the actors. 
Speaking for a first-night audience which included Hugo and de Vigny, 
Théophile Gautier wrote: “The impression was solemn and religious. This 
lofty and simple art, this voice from the past resounding in our ears 
through the language of the present, this poetry dead and alive at once, 
produced a marvellous effect on the audience.” Gérard de Nerval de- 
clared, perhaps ironically, that the Church had better look to its laurels 
before this “mysterious pagan invasion.” And Meurice and Vacquerie, 
makers of the French version (which retained Mendelssohn’s music), 
struck a blow at moribund classicism in their preface: “The worst of all 
mistakes that could be made on the subject of Greek tragedies would 
be to take them for tragedies.” These Romantic leaders’ readiness to 
enlist the Greeks on their side in battling convention was perhaps 
encouraged by the manner of the Paris performance, which seems to 
have flung classical restraint to the winds. The literary historian Patin 
registered his alarm at this new Antigone who ran dishevelled across 
the two platforms of the stage, begging aid of the chorus “in a delirium 
of despair.” So easy it is to be modern and ancient at once: the older 
the newer. 

After Paris the Mendelssohn Antigone was revealed in 1845 to 
London, where its presentation at Covent Garden was made memorable 
by a Punch cartoon showing large heavy boots protruding from under 
the actors’ robes. Despite this and the fact that the London manager 
saw fit to equip the production with a regular ballet, the British capital 
saw the play again in 1850, by which time it had become sufficiently 
well known to inspire a burlesque entitled Amtigone, or the Original 
Strong-minded Woman. In 1848, as in 1790, our rebel heroine was 
confronted with a European uprising. Liberals in German audiences 
stopped the show with vociferous applause when the seer Tiresias warned 
Creon: “He who persists in folly is the fool.” They were thinking of the 
political recalcitrance of the very king of Prussia who had sponsored the 
production in the first place—a turn of fate that would not have left the 
chorus at a loss for comment. Frederick William's Hellenic fervor was 
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more gratefully remembered in Vienna in 1873; when a producer who had 

run out of new amusements for a public demanding diversion from a 

severe economic depression turned, as a last resort, not only to the 

Mendelssohn Antigone but to the Potsdam staging of Racine’s Athalie. 

These works gained a succés de curiosité which modified the producer's 

belief that they owed their existence to the Prussian king’s well-known 

mental aberrations. 

How best may we account for Antigone’s early Victorian success? 
For one thing, although its impetus came from a king anxious to enhance 
the radiance of his court in an era of threats to thrones, it did filter 
through to a wider audience which welcomed it simply as a drama, 
presenting, like other serious plays, a crucial situation in a comprehensive 
and exciting manner. It was not necessary to consider it a source of 
acceptable wisdom, such as that government should temper justice with 
mercy or that resistance to authority should beware of fanaticism. Gautier 
was probably correct in attributing the Paris success of the work to a 
pleasure primarily aesthetic, a delight in eloquent speech, music and 
movement. Tragedy, the Romantics had insisted, was perverted by Racine 
and Corneille; but the colossal failure of Les Burgraves in the season 
before Antigone came to Paris had shown that Victor Hugo was no in- 
fallible tragedian either. Perhaps, after all, tragedy was best understood 
by the people who gave it its name. Besides this artistic element in the 
reception of Antigone, the fact that it is the political play par excellence 
was made obvious to many by its German revival. Alone among dramati- 
zations of political and social conflict—a preoccupying theme in those 
days, as in ours—it gives both its antagonists equal moral stature. Locked 
in a contest between two admirable loyalties, they destroy eacn other with 
the best intentions. Hegel had written: “Antigone rev-rences the ties 
of blood relationship, the gods of the nether world. Creon recognizes 
Zeus alone, the paramount Power of public life and the commonwealth.”* 
For him, the play reflects the struggle brween the thesis and antithesis 
of the family and the state at a crucial stage in world history: a struggle 
which was tragically necessary so that the state could become a realiza- 
tion of the Idea of Freedom. Certainly, if Hegel was right, the head of his 
beloved Prussian state had little to lose and much to gain by sponsoring 
revivals of Sophocles.* At any rate, whether the philosopher was right 
3 Aesthetik, Part 3, Section 3, Chapter 3, C, 3 (c). (F. P. B. Osmaston's 

translation ). 

4 Napoleon, too, was eager to see a Greek tragedy performed in its original style. 
At St. Helena he declared that he had once commanded such a performance, and 
could not remember why the order had not been executed. In 1805 he wrote 
to Fouché: p. 9, #.: “I see no need to perform plays whose subjects are drawn 


from times too close to ours . . . The theatre could do with a little antiquity.” 
(Quoted in Nostrand, op. cit.) 
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or wrong, his interpretation of the play served to emphasize its political 
force and truth—a feature that must have pleased theatregoers in the 
1840's after such political fare as Hugo's Le Roi s'amuse. 

And so it was the German stage that began the restoration of Antigone, 
France having initiated the adaptation and re-creation of her story. The 
French theatre, however, extended and developed techniques of restora- 
tion in the second half of the nineteenth century to a degree hitherto 
untried, with repercussions that are still with us. A theatre built by 
the Romans at Orange in Provence, about 200 A.D., was restored to 
active use in 1869. This was the culmination of efforts begun there in 
the early days of the century, at a high point of a fancy for local color 
and fidelity to the past in the drama and allied arts. It was in the theatre 
at Orange that the Comédie-Frangaise effected a brilliant renaissance 
of Greek tragedy. The year 1888 set off a series of triumphs by the star 
tragedian Mounet-Sully as Oedipus in the ancient open-air auditorium, 
and Antigone soon followed, with the beautiful Julia Bartet in the title 
role and “Greek” music by Saint-Saéns. Among the witnesses of these 
productions, which rapidly became a Comédie-Frangaise tradition, were 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal, who sensed a rebirth of Greece in the kindred 
scene of Provence, and Gordon Craig, whose later efforts to restore the 
splendors of space and openness to the picture-frame stage were deeply 
influenced by what he saw at Orange. The Paris theatre’s experiment 
there was a starting-point of an open-air theatre movement which gradu- 
ally spread throughout western and northern Europe and thence to the 
Mediterranean. The Theatre Royal of Athens, founded in 1900 on the 
model of the Comédie-Frangaise, soon began operations in ancient 
theatres of Greece, and in Italy the National Institute of Ancient Drama 
was organized with the blessing of Il Duce—doubtless with motives on 
his part like those of L’Empereur, but with admirable results, especially 
in the Greek theatres of Sicily. Not only in open-air theatres, but in 
any space where movements could be executed on a grander scale than 
the conventional stage allows, the Greek revival flourished. Max Rein- 
hardt’s idea, in 1910 and after, of staging Oedipus Rex and the Oresteia 
in circus rings was anticipated by a London production of a play in the 
Greek manner in 1886.5 Arenas, courtyards, amphitheatres—the ex- 
tension of the playing area which has been one of the most fruitful de- 
velopments in modern theatre practice owes much to the pioneer efforts 
of national theatres in the North to revive a Mediterranean style, and 
hence, ultimately, to a royal dilettante’s enthusiasm for Antigone. 


5 Helena in Troas, by John Todhunter, presented in Hengler’s Circus with Alma 
Murray, Beerbohm Tree, and Hermann Vezin in the principal roles, was 
another early stimulus to Gordon Graig. 
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Unfortunately for the cause of restoration, the impact of the ancient 
plays in conventional indoor auditoria seemed to lessen with their success 
in ancient theatres and other large areas. It was hard to cage the bird 
again, once it had tried its wings. In France, for example, Sophocle’s Anti- 
gone remained in the repertory of the national theatres, but the old 
declamatory style of tragic acting was losing its popularity, and since 
the new naturalism was hardly an appropriate technique for Greek 
tragedy, actors capable of its roles were hard to find. Soon history began 
to repeat itself on the conventional stage: as in the eighteenth century, 
adaptations and re-creations in the contemporary manner came to pre- 
vail over attempts to revive the ancient style. Max Reinhardt in 1920 
produced an expressionist Antigone by Walter Hasenclever which had 
little to distinguish it except novelty, and in 1922 Jean Cocteau con- 
densed Sophocles’ play for the Paris stage, thereby reversing the trend 
of previous adaptors to expansion and interpretation, but to a degree that 
resulted in something more like a danse macabre than a tragedy. André 
Gide expressed his dissatisfaction with it in terms that recall, by con- 
trast, the surprise and pleasure with which Gautier had greeted the 
“real thing” in 1844. He noted in his journal on January 16, 1923: 
“Suffered unbearably from the ultra-modern sauce with which this fine 
play has been seasoned . . . Those who applaud [Cocteau] are those 
who thought Sophocles a colossal bore in the first place and have never 
been refreshed by ‘the true, the blushful Hippocrene’ . . . Cocteau’s piece 
is not in the least ‘blushful.’” Some of the curse was taken off Cocteau’s 
text by Honegger’s music for it, first performed in 1927; but the piece 
still fell between two stools, as the Tieck-Mendelssohn version had 
not: it was neither a thorough-going re-creation nor a frank restoration 
of Sophocles. Now that the ‘twenties seem as remote from us as the 
eighteen-forties, if not more so, it is clear that the style of that period 
could be just as pseudo-Greek as any other. 

‘Jean Anouilh’s Antigone, in my view, affords greater pleasure than 
any previous modernization of the play to readers and playgoers who 
do not “consider Sophocles a colossal bore in the first place” but are as 
eager as Gide or Napoleon to see a Greek tragedy steadily and see it 
whole/ This vision, after all, is probably beyond the reach of actuality; 
it is an ideal, to be experienced in the imagination. It is hard enough 
to do Shakespeare properly, let alone playwrights who wrote in another 
language that no one really knows how to speak as they wanted it 
spoken, for a theatre that has never since been set up as they knew it. 
The “second best,” adaptation or re-creation, may be the best there is. 
/Anouilh, at any rate, had the dramatic sense to compensate for the losses 
that Sophocles’ story inevitably suffers by being transferred to the 
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modern medium. He does this by intensifying the political conflict of 
the play. His Creon is not the stubborn, irascible general-in-office of 
Sophocles, but an extremely clever and subtle politician who matches 
Antigone in intelligence as well as in will-power. He has all along the 
insight which Sophocles’ Creon gains only at the end, when it is too 
late. This results in a work of greater moral and political force and com- 
plexity than that of Sophocles/It also has the pity for man’s predicament, an 
essential ingredient of high tragedy, which is absent from Cocteau’s 
version: a pity Anouilh conveys, not through that grand Sophoclean 
lyricism which the modern theatre cannot reproduce anyway, but by 
integrating it with the action and dialogue as well as incorporating it into 
the comments of the one-man “chorus.” This personage touches the 
heart of the tragedy as surely as does Sophocles’ ode on the wonder of 
man and the supremacy of law: “Besides—and here’s the main point— 
tragedy is restful, because you know there’s no more hope (that filthy 
feeling! ), because you're trapped, you're finally trapped like a rat, the 
sky has fallen on top of you, and all you can do is shout—not moan, not 
complain—just yell with all your lungs what you had to say, what you 
never said, and didn’t even know. And for no reason—just to say it 
to yourself, to learn it, yourself.” The metaphor here of course owes 
much to Cocteau’s figure of the “infernal machine,” the trap of fate 
for men and gods; but Cocteau developed that notion for the fun of 
the thing, while Anouilh exploits the terror of it. And with great sure- 
ness he brings both the pity and the terror of the situation to a crisis 
in the climactic scene between Creon and Antigone, from which Antigone 
emerges fully aware of the fact that she must say “no” to life: “Vous 
me dégoiitez tous avec votre bonheur!—avec votre vie qu'il faut aimer 
coiite que coiite.” The intellectual ordeal which Anouilh’s heroine under- 
goes in addition to what she suffers morally and emotionally in Sophocles 
is balanced throughout this scene by the relentless clarity of Creon’s 
arguments, by means of which the playwright plays on the audience's 
sympathies in masterly fashion, making them go out to each antagonist 
in tense alternation. At a Paris performance of the play which I saw in 
1945, the audience warmly applauded Creon after one of his speeches 
in this scene, apparently feeling—in addition to the admiration thus 
expressed for the actor's superb delivery of the tirade—that at this point 
Creon is the hero of the play, as much as Antigone is its heroine. And 
he remains its hero to the end, retaining his terrible and attractive integrity 
even when he hears the news of his son’s death and his wife’s suicide. 
“Well, youngster,” are his concluding words—spoken to his page—, 
“if we have a council meeting, we are going to go to it.” Anouilh’s 
handling of character and action gives his Amtigone exactly the quality 
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of perfect tragic contradiction that Hegel saw in Sophocles’ tragedy. In 
short, I consider this play as good a treatment of its theme for our stage 
as Sophocles’ was for his. 

But tastes change, as we have seen, and Anouilh’s work will doubtless 
give way to them. Meanwhile it is pleasant to note that since his success 
in re-creating Antigone two impressive restorations of Sophocles’ play 
to the German-speaking stage have taken place: one in Cologne in 
September 1945, and another, using the magnificent translation of 
Friedrich Hélderlin, and directed by Bert Brecht, at Ziirich in 1949. 
Will history continue to repeat itself, and these German restorations, like 
that of 1841, be emulated in France and elsewhere until the “blushful” 
Antigone becomes a succes fou the world over? Who knows? Meanwhile, 
the record of the play’s adventures since the days of Goethe indicates 
its enduring ability to point the way from the temporary sovereignties 
of fashion to “the abode where the Eternal are.” 


FRANK JONES, who teaches at Reed College, Oregon, takes all literature 
for his province. He has commented on recent poetry, and was the fust 
to introduce the poetry of Jacques Prévert to American readers. 
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The Doubting of Fiction 


It was always there of course, but of late there seems to have developed 
a new genre of fiction, or at least a new designation. In France, where 
literary fashion makes itself felt quickly and to good advantage, this 
latest mode takes the shape of a revival of interest in certain early 
fictional writings and of an inchoate but important change in attitude 
among a number of good contemporary writers. The new genre—and 
it has both its practitioners and its critics—is the récit. For early examples, 
think of Adolphe by Benjamin Constant and of Dominique by Eugéne 
Fromentin, two reflective nineteenth century narratives by aristocrats 
probing deep into their pasts. Today in Paris, students of literature 
tend to turn more toward these classics than to Balzac and Hugo. Think 
perhaps of Diderot’s Ceci n’est pas un Conte and of Alain Fournier's 
Le grand Meaulnes. More recently, Gide (or his publishers) lists the 
following works as récits: L’Immoraliste, La Porte Etroite, Isabelle, and 
La Symphonie Pastorale. Young writers like Maurice Blanchot and 
Michel Leiris produce works which lose a whole dimension of meaning 
if they are not read in the near-courtly tradition of Constant and Fromen- 
tin. These various works have their counterparts in other literatures, but 
for the moment I shall concentrate on French authors. 

The word récit can be used like its English synonym, “narrative,” to 
apply to one element within the structure of a novel—the telling of a 
series of events. Etymologically, the emphasis of récit is upon “I’action de 
raconter une chose”; the emphasis of roman is upon the power of the 
related action to “exciter l'intérét par la peinture des passions, des 
meurs, ou par la singularité des aventures.” But further than this, the 
term récit carries overtones of its use in the theatre where it refers 
to passages describing action which for dramatic or mechanical reasons 
transpires off-stage. During a récit, we are conscious of being at one 
remove from the action; the very act of narration interferes and calls 
attention to itself. 

The independent use of the word to designate a fictional genre 
has probably arisen out of the desire of certain writers to locate their 
works within the broad meandering course of the roman. Through the 
process of separation, the term has attracted to itself a number of 
significant connotations. The récit is usually told in the first person. It 
displays a sparseness of event and a severely limited number of characters; 
both traits give the action its linear quality and enforce a concentration 
upon the deeds and attitudes of one central personage. “I have just 
turned thirty-four—half a lifetime. Physically, 1 am of medium height, 
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on the short side.” Thus Michel Leiris begins and sustains his L’Age 
d@’Homme, a récit which borders on confessional autobiography, becoming 
indeed an essay on himself in the fashion of Montaigne whom he has 
read with profitable attention. 

But it is the temporal prespective inherent in the autobiographical 
method which helps give the récit its particular tone of reflectiveness. 
The author relates a series of events which have happened to him in 
the past, sees his own character refracted through the intervening lens 
of time, and examines the multiple images of himself that result. Their 
strangeness and mystery oblige the narrator to question the nature and 
worth of his personality. The action often consists in an aborted love 
affair with a woman who is for some reason inaccessible. In herself she 
is of little importance, but the narrator, using her as a pretext, criticizes 
himself mercilessly. When he finishes—and even while he writes—the 
realization that he has obeyed a kind of compulsion causes him to 
doubt his own work. “In any case, I have become quite indifferent to 
whatever concerns Adolphe; I do not attach any value to this novel .. .” 
In this preface of the third edition of Adolphe, which reads like the 
first chapter of the book, Constant shuns his own writing as if it were 
distasteful to him. 

The discomfort of the narrator in confronting his own effort of 
composition (by now it should be apparent that narrator and author 
become indistinguishable) has been inherited as one of the principal 
features of the récit. In recent works he appears as inclined as Constant 
to disdain his own work. He looks back at life and wonders what re- 
lationship exists between his words and the surge of events which 
somehow bred them. 


. . . but on this point, as on many others, I say nothing . . . it 

concerns me, and me alone, and I will tell you—to get the main 

character of this story out of the way—that my life is just beginning. 
Fromentin, Dominique (1863) 


Others could have made a book of it; but I have put all my 
strength into living the story that I am telling here, and all my 
powers have been used up in the process. The effort that I would 
expend in preparing [my remembrances] would spoil the last 
pleasure that I hope to find in recounting them. 

Gide, La Porte Etroite (1909) 


These things happened to me in 1938. In speaking of them I feel 
the most acute discomfort .. . I am not afraid of revealing a secret. 
powers have been used up in the process. The effort that I would 
have wished. 

Blanchot, L’Arrét de Mort (1948) 
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Each of the last two quotations contains the opening sentence of the 
book; the first is taken from the concluding pages. Can there be any 
doubt that these authors suspect the very act of writing? They make the 
reader aware of the deep troubled silence out of which they draw the 
words that they have finally brought themselves to set down. To write 
adds further disquiet to an already doubting mind. 

Yet these reluctant authors do write. Understandably, the récit which 
writhes inexorably out of their silence is plaintive and halting. They 
pause frequently to ask: why must I tell this? Why must I deform 
what I perceive and comprehend by writing it down? Set beside such 
an impeded style, Diderot’s Ceci n'est pas un Conte almost lampoons the 
récit. Full of satirical devices, it is written in the form of a dialogue 
with one character trying to tell a story and the other constantly inter- 
rupting to say, “Continuez votre récit,” or to almost stop the narrative 
by complaining bluntly, “Je savais tout cela.” In the récit as it has 
taken shape since Diderot’s time, there is only one character, who car- 
ries on just such a long exchange with himself; he experiences, however, 
a profound and discomforting listlessness in recording it. In a certain 
sense, Proust, helplessly addicted to introspective narrative, composed a 
single prolonged récit. But his constantly renewed vigor, the epic pro- 
portions of his ambitions, carried him beyond the limits of this form. 
His style is—to use his own apt word—"“intermittent,” and he does 
not doubt more than fleetingly the power of language to capture the 
world of shifting time. 

The récit, a form of fiction as attuned to silence as Mallarmé’s verse 
is to the unblemished page, has not appeared on the contemporary 
scene without an accompaniment in critical writing. A number of 
writers have been working in late years in a field which yields an ex- 
planation of the literary nervousness of the récit; their investigations 
of the motives in human communication do not flinch at paradox. In 
so far as they question the efficacy of language and discredit its dis- 
tortions, they become fatally enmeshed in its wonders and arrive at a 
kind of mystique du langage—the country of Rimbaud and Mallarmé 
and Valéry, and before them of countless mystics. Gaétan Picon writes of 
René Char: 

Poetry, against discourse, against eloquence, closer to the word 
than to the phrase, closer to the gesture than to the word, is not 


surrounded by other words, borne on a continuous verbal fabric; 
its environment is silence. 


There is a whole group of critics who are digging up the same ground: 
Brice Parain, Michel Carrouges, Maurice Blanchot, Matila Ghyka, Pierre 
Klossowski, Jean Paulhan, and Raymond Queneau. They are obsessed 
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by verbal expression and are at the same time deeply suspicious of it. 
In Les Fleurs de Tarbes, Paulhan describes the modern writer’s predica- 
ment as that of the permissionaire, the soldier on leave who must not 
tell what he knows even to those closest to him. 


In other words, the two reasons which invite any normal man to 
talk (even to babble) were considered motives for silence: the 
strangeness of what he has to say, and the difficulty of convincing 
his wife or mother. 


Further along Paulhan evolves the concept of “La terreur dans les lettres,” 
a linguistic crisis in which we have overthrown traditional forms of ex- 
pression and literary effect in order to constitute entirely new devices. 
Above all, he says, we are afraid of being taken in by our own creations. 
“It [/a terreur| gives its victims something of a bad conscience and 
that fear of being duped which creates dupes.” Brice Parain wrote in 
1934: 


And so it happens that human nature is, all at once, illuminated: 
we feel responsible, not for the world we have not created, but 
for the world we create, which is the world of our language; 
and not for ourselves, who are not born of ourselves, but for the 
world we have engendered in our language. 


Queneau has carried the thesis to its self-contradictory extreme. His 
half-comic book, Exercices de Style, consists of one trivial anecdote 
about a coincidence in the streets of Paris retold sixty times in different 
styles. In so many transformations, the story destroys itself, and a 
responsible critic has played the buffoon. 

These critics have come up against the problem of action in much 
the same way as the Existentialists but with different results. (Their 
work is now regularly published in Les Temps Modernes.) By means of 
the active concept of engagement, the Existentialists manoeuver around 
the shameful removal of literature from life. On the other hand most 
of the above named critics envision as inevitable the distillation of 
literature into the most carefully written and considered product pos- 
sible, something just this side of silence. Blanchot, one of the most 
profound and provocative of the group, has published a long article on 
“La Littérature et le Droit 4 la Mort,” which treats language both as 
a form of death for the object written about, and simultaneously as a 
form of unnatural life-after-death. He comes close to regarding litera- 
ture as an artifact. “Each moment has the clarity of a beautiful language 
which speaks itself; but the whole has the opaque meaning of a thing 
which is consumed and which consumes, which devours, which swallows 
itself and reconstitutes itself in the vain effort to change itself into 
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It amounts to a vast hesitation, this apparent collaboration of the 
récit-writers and the critics of silence to oppose literature. But since 
they cannot remain mute, they write—and then rip away the foundations 
from beneath their words. In this fashion Constant felt uncertain about 
the worth of Adolphe. “Without the near-certainty that attempts were 
being made in Belgium to pirate it, I would never have concerned 
myself with this anecdote.” The attitude is studied perhaps, but the 
histrionics spring out of the anomaly of challenging the reason for 
telling a story in the course of telling it. To open his first volume of 
criticism, Faux Pas, Blanchot writes an introductory piece, “De l'Angoisse 
au Langage,” which sounds like an athlete testing the strength of his 
limbs before running the race. Is it merely earnest preliminary sophistry? 


The writer is in that increasingly comic condition of having 
nothing to write, of having no means of writing it, and of being 
constrained by an extreme necessity always to write. 


The vocabulary reveals his proximity to Existentialist thinking; the pre- 
dicament of the writer is “absurd,” an “extreme situation.” Pascal and 
especially Valéry struggled with this difficulty as well as the writers I 
have been discussing, and under such constraint their writing has tended 
to take the form of verse, of fragments, of the récit. 

So far as I know, only one French critic has fully perceived a shape 
and a singleness of direction in the writings I have cited, and he may 
have gained his perspective from being entirely in the opposing camp. 
It is Jean Kanapa, a young, energetic, communist critic. In a long 
article entitled, “Les Mots ou le Métier d’Ecrivain,” he lumps together 
the “rhéteurs en exercice” and the “philosophes du langage” for a 
vicious excoriation. 


_ There is the danger. They want to show the writer and his public 
that words lie, and that it is, consequently, necessary to remain 
silent, or, if necessary, if absolutely necessary, to produce an 
ersatz silence, something no more important than silence, to make 
literary “nothings,” adroitly fashioned, quite strange and quite 
empty. Quite neuter. 

When he goes on to show how this heresy stems from capitalism, his 
arguments become less relevant and often specious. But he bares the un- 
certainties of these writers and by implication points to the final con- 
sequence of their treasured paradoxes: literary suicide. Whereas in this 
country and in England contemporary critics have ordered the linguistic 
field in terms of “scientific language” and “symbolic action,” French 
critics seem to have collaborated with certain writers in finding language 
and literature to be a philosophical quicksand endued with the pri- 
mordial fascination of death. 
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Thus far I have confined my attention to French authors in order to 
trace the outlines of a literary trend within a single tradition. This 
arbitrary procedure must by now have begun to break down in the 
mind of any reader familar with other cultures. The récit is merely a 
universal form better represented in French literature than in most. A 
few random examples will demonstrate how widely authors have re- 


: sorted to it. In Germany, Rilke’s haunting chronicle of Paris life, The 


Notebooks of Malte Laurids Brigge, moves with all the reflective tenta- 
tiveness of the genre; all of Kafka’s works are part récit. In English, De 
Quincey’s Confessions, Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, and Conrad’s Under 
Western Eyes could be mentioned as blood relations. Italo Svevo shows 
us that even Italians have resorted to the dark moods of the récit. The 
Confessions of Zeno constantly reveals the narrator's uneasiness about 
the psycho-analytical record he is keeping: “I am trying to arrive at the 
source of her well being, but I know I cannot succeed, for directly 

analyze it, I turn it into disease.” But most powerful of all the European 
works in which the writer turns upon himself and his art as if to demolish 
both is Dostoevski’s Notes from the Underground. In the first few 
pages, the “I” reaches the very heart of the problem. “But yet I am firmly 
persuaded that a great deal of consciousness, every sort of consciousness 
in fact, is a disease.” After he has told his tortured story, he concludes: 


I believe I made a mistake in beginning to write them [the Notes], 
anyway I've felt ashamed all the time I’ve been writing the story; 
so it’s hardly so much literature as a corrective punishment. 


Literature as self-inflicted punishment implies a renunciation of all 
literary values. 

Two American authors could be said to have written récits: Haw- 
thorne and Thoreau. In Hawthorne’s The Blythedale Romance, the nar- 
rator hides carefully behind a mysterious plot. The confession which 
commits him to the action occurs only in the last sentence of the 
book, and barely a page previously he is still, like Constant, backing 
away from his own story. “It remains to say a few words about myself. 
But what, after all, have I to tell? Nothing, nothing, nothing!” But 
finally after protesting that it is “absurd” to say it now, he stammers 
it out: “I—I myself—was in love—with—PRISCILLA.” He has to ap- 
pear to resist the temptation of silence in order to put dramatic force 
into an otherwise banal story. Thoreau began Walden with a parallel 
effect of ironic humility. 

In most books the J, or first person, is omitted; in this it will be 


retained; that, in respect to egotism, is the main difference. We 
commonly do not remember that it is, after all, always the first 
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person that is speaking. I should not talk so much about myself 
if there were anybody else whom I knew as well. 


These two narratives do not, however, reckon with a basic suspicion of 
language. Other elements predominate—the desire to write meditatively 
in the first person, and the fascination of measuring literature against 
life in the close proximity of a semi-fictional text whose pace need not 
be determined by a conventional plot. These are also the elements which 
give significance to a much neglected American récit, The Little Lock- 
smith, by Katherine Butler Hathaway. She conveys a delicate feminine 
timorousness before the magical act of writing, whereas most women 
writers of fiction have been strongly confident of their power to create 
a world with words. 


Like a dancer in a profound reluctance to abandon repose, and, if 
she does finally free herself, making only movements of short duration 
and high intensity, in order to be able to reflect at intervals upon the 
precariousness of her dance, the writer of the récit seems to be transfixed 
by doubts of his occupation and of his materials. With Monsieur Kanapa 
—if for different reasons—one can become concerned over this ap- 
parent professional failure or fear of failure. Literature becomes overly 
self-conscious, reduces its sphere of activity until it makes only minor 
excursions from its fortress of silence. Certainly one of the reasons why 
American literature appeals so much to the French is the sure vigor 
with which it addresses itself to the world and its youthful confidence 
that its style, however inept, suffices. Meanwhile the French writers 
I have discussed have accompanied one trend of contemporary critical 
thought to an increasingly explicit position of literary nihilism. 

But even if it is granted that some discernible trend in fiction can 
best be described by the term récit, what then is its value, its future? Its 
very lack of enthusiasm over its own existence would seem to doom it 
to the silence which obsesses it. And it has one serious formal weakness. 
The récit usually reaches no true end, but rather stops because the nar- 
rator must break off somewhere or because some partially conclusive 
event occurs. (Ellénore dies, but she has only begun to seep into Adolphe’s 
life. Rilke’s Notebooks ends with a long reflection on the terrible soli- 
tude of the return of the Prodigal Son, and the narrator wanders off 
quietly without employing the first person in the last several pages.) 
The récit is indeed a prolonged fragment torn away from its reluctant 
author. 

But it is an obscure feeling of guilt which most deeply characterizes 
the récit, a deep-seated géne which often takes the shape of a pre- 
occupation with disease—a nearness to death as to silence. Writing be- 
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comes, as Dostoevski says in anguish, an act of expiation, a compulsive 
ritual, half believed in, half derided. The moods which come through 
most vividly are those of terrifying abandonment and loneliness—those 
in which it is most preposterous perhaps that a man should write at 
all. For if he is alone, truly alone, who will heed him? 

So goes the paradox of language and silence, the récit’s beginning 
and end. It incorporates the metaphysical questions of why and for whom, 
of action and solitude, which seize the writer as he leans forward over 
the clean page. And that is just the disenchanting image to which the 
récit constantly refers, reasserting the dramatic meaning which we 
found at the beginning to lurk in word itself. For we are back to the 
actor on the stage who is describing to us a momentous action which 
has taken place off stage. All the while, we are tinily aware of him, the 
narrator, of his gestures, his tone of voice, his facial expressions, his 
struggles with words. If he is not careful the situation will reverse, the 
illusion will break, and the on-stage drama of his attempted narration 
will loom larger than the action he set out to describe. This is the danger 
and the wonder of the récit. 

ROGER SHATTUCK, a Yale graduate now with the Harcourt, Brace pub- 


lishing firm, recently brought out a volume of Apollinaire translations with 
New Directions. 
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English Literature 
Seen Through French Eyes 


One of the minor vices of the French nation is its charming and 
exasperating intellectual arrogance. The French may undergo calamitous 
defeats on the battlefield, be overrun by invaders, be outdistanced as en- 
gineers, as bankers, as statesmen, feel venomous spite at no longer rank- 
ing among the very great powers. Secretly, however, they will continue 
nursing one ineradicable faith: that of being superior to all other peoples 
in the “arts de la bouche,” as they call cooking and the enjoyment of its 
savory products, and expressing tender and enticing thoughts and desires 
through words and other motions of their lips. They are equally con- 
vinced that their culture stands supreme and that the outside world, what- 
ever its other advantages, bows to the literary and artistic fashions 
started by Paris, and deems it a supreme honor to have its plays per- 
formed in Parisian theatres, its books translated into choice Henach and 
elucidated by French critics. 

Strangely enough, however, and notwithstanding occasional campaigns 
started by nationalists against the contamination of French classical 
purity by foreign works, the French have been remarkably receptive to 
a variety of influences from other literatures. Goethe, Schiller, Heine, 
more recently Hoelderlin and Rilke have enjoyed far more than a passing 
vogue in France. Russian literature was discovered by the French as 
early as the eighteenth century, and subsequently by Mérimée, Vogué; 
nowhere has Dostoevsky’s influence permeated the novel so deeply as in 
France between 1910 and 1930. More recently, Kafka has been naturalized 
by the French and profusely imitated. The success of Faulkner, Dos 
Passos and Steinbeck in France since 1935 has amazed and dismayed 
Americans, who lately tried to sweeten the bitter impression made by 
those apostles of violence through some doses of Truman Capote, Gore 
Vidal and of coca-cola. But the literature which has most vividly fas- 
cinated the French over several centuries and which has been, alternately 
or simultaneously, most cherished and most misrepresented by them, is 
that of England, “the great mysterious island” as Proust called it. 

It took no small stretch of imagination for the average Frenchman 
to convince himself that there could exist an English literature approxi- 
mating French literature in quality. He would board the Channel packet, 
roam around the London taverns, sleep at the wayside inns, and notice 
that books were being published in Great Britain. But the question in 
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his mind was a candid, and perhaps a valid, one: “How can a people 
have any literary inspiration, when it drinks no wine? How can books 
of any quality be written on life and the . . . umum necessarium in 
literature if not in life, in a land where the food is so little conducive 
to eroticism or to impassioned conversation?” If the traveler from France 
was Curious enough to visit the sister Universities, he soon learned that 
when it is said of a young man that “he did well at College,” it meant 
he had made the rowing team, or played cricket with the required 
patience and skill, or received a gentleman’s grades and carried his 
liquor like a gentleman if not like a lord. He attempted in his broken 
English to elicit some information about English letters and art at the 
dinner-table, and soon discovered that talking on literature was a typically 
foreign breach of good manners. He crossed the Channel back home, 
comforted intellectually by the Cartesian reasoning that a literature of 
any value could not obviously flourish in a country wrapped in fog for 
the better part of the year. 

A monumental study by the late Georges Ascoli has collected all the 
evidence of Franco-British intellectual contacts from the Middle Ages 
to the Seventeenth Century. Froissart, Charles d’Orléans, Ronsard went to 
England or to Scotland, but apparently never heard the name of one 
English writer. Rabelais, whose knowledge was omnivorous, records 
speeches in seven or eight ancient, modern or imaginary languages 
delivered by his hero Panurge, but none in English—too forlorn a tongue 
apparently to provoke a shock of recognition or even of laughter. Saint- 
Evremond could spend most of his life as an exile in England and speak 
no language but his own. The main conclusions reached by French ob- 
servers of the English presented the compatriots of Hobbes, Mandeville 
and Locke as a nation of thinkers: “the English think profoundly” and 
are born philosophers, was the consensus of opinion. But, and possibly 
as a consequence, they are addicted to sadness. Saint-Amant and others 
repeated it: “Life to them is a burden; they hang themselves on the 
slightest pretext.” A little later, the means used to meet death half-way 
ceased to be hanging, according to the Swiss Muralt, and they cut their 
throats instead. Destouches, who lived in England for several years, 
rhymed an epitaph for a typical Englishman, in one of his comedies: 

Ci-git Jean Rosbif, écuyer, 
Qui se pendit pour se désennuyer. 

This fondness for suicide was looked upon as a mark of courage as 
well as a result of a wretched climate. But the opinion prevailed in 
France for many decades that the British were an unruly and violent 
nation, ready to behead their sovereigns in a fit of revolt. Cromwell filled 
Bossuet and other subjects of the Sun-King with feelings akin to those 
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which might have been aroused in timid souls in 1935 by Hitler and 
Stalin combined into one. 

As to the literary attempts of that northern and turbulent nation, 
they were blissfully ignored by the French. As late as 1719, Dubos 
notes as a matter of evidence that “there have only appeared in that remote 
northern land savage poets, crude versifiers and cold colorists.” The 
few continental Europeans who, before Voltaire, made bold to open 
English works agreed that it was regrettable that their authors should 
have written them in their native language. French, naturally, would 
have been a more refined vehicle. Jusserand has discovered and pre- 
served the now famous comment first made in France on Shakespeare’s 
works by Nicolas Clément who, around 1680, established the first cata- 
logue of the library of Louis XIV: “That English poet has a fair enough 
imagination, he thinks with naturalness, expresses himself skillfully; but 
those beautiful qualities are spoilt by the filth he introduces into his 
plays.” Fouquet, the wealthy superintendent of finances, had also owned 
a copy of Shakespeare, kept, however, along with his other English 
books, not in his luxurious library but in the garret, and valued at one 
franc in the inventory drawn after Fouquet’s fall: it was probably the 
first folio! 

The story of the discovery of English literature by the French Hu- 
guenots, then by Voltaire who added little but wit and style to the 
patient efforts of those émigrés, is too well known to bear repeating. 
Neither the French emigration of 1792-1815, nor the Russian emigration 
of 1917, nor perhaps the German and Jewish emigration of the years 
1933 and following have equalled the intelligent labors and the cultural 
influence of the French Protestants expelled by France after 1685. They 
compiled grammars of the English language, Anglo-French dictionaries; 
they translated English works, analyzed their content; they created the 
first international periodicals in Europe. To them can be traced the Anglo- 
mania which was to seize the eighteenth-century. English books became 
the rage in France, and spread from France to the rest of continental 
Europe. Locke and Newton, the English deists, but also Pope and Richard- 
son, then Milton, Gibbon, Hume, Horace Walpole became all the rage 
in France. And Shakespeare was at least translated, after a fashion. 

Of course the very close intellectual rapprochement between France 
and Great Britain did not take place without many of those misunder- 
standings which give such zest to comparative literature studies. “Minuet” 
is the name given by F. C. Green to the elegant and shifting give-and-take 
which then took place between the two countries. The originality of each 
remained under the veneer of French culture in England and of en- 
thusiasm for British letters in France. Occasionally a traveler who had 
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observed his idol too closely gave vent to those spiteful remarks which 
help cure the “acedia viatoris” in his fits of despondency at being mis- 
understood and lonely. Even the abbé Prévost, a sincere Anglophile who 
trusted the credit of England to the point of forging the signature of an 
English friend on a check and risking being hanged for it, remarked: 
“The English are commonly regarded as a hard and proud race, fit only 
for war and navigation, cultivating the arts less from taste than from 
i utility.” Later in the century Mirabeau, another admirer of England and 
if an advocate of a Franco-British alliance, noted that there was nothing 
: polished among the English but steel. 

On the whole the picture of the English formed by the average 
cultured Frenchman in the eighteenth-century, mostly through literature, 
can be briefly sketched as that of a thoughtful nation. They are so ad- 
dicted to reverie, a lady observer noticed, that they must have blood and 
daggers in their drama to arouse them from their profound and sad 
listlessness; hence the contrast between their violent theatre and that of 
the French. They are also a nation endowed with a virtue which puzzled 
the envious French: a rare capacity for silence. Tea parties “a l’anglaise,” 
such as Ollivier painted in a picture in the Louvre Museum, became the 
vogue in Paris: but the French had no mean difficulty in trying to hold 
their tongues while sipping tea and eating cakes, and even while listen- 
ing to the music being played, and yet silence was the prerequisite to ap- 
if pearing British. George Moore who had lived long in France and had 
/ learned there, or in his native Ireland, the gift of loquaciousness, once 
distinguished the two kinds of lovers: the French couple who will talk 
to each other even in moments of deep sentiment and even in scenes 
of vivid estrangement, and the English couple. The first are the babbling 
kind, the second the silent kind. The London boy and girl will meet 
on the Thames, spend most of their Sunday in some backwater of the 
river, looking at each other’s eyes and at their tea basket occasionally, 
then part at five p.m. saying ritually: “Well, dear, next Sunday at the 
same time.” The traditional view of the British as phlegmatic originated 
in the eighteenth century and won admiration among the French. 
Baudelaire, who dreamed of being a phlegmatic dandy, admired an 
English painting in which a typical gentleman from across the Channel, 
looking at the water in which his wife is accidentally drowning, remarks 
casually from the shore, “Oh! the deep, deep sea!” 

The English also appeared as a nation of melancholy and sentimental 
people, but more restrained in expressing their sentiments than the 
vivacious extraverts from Latin lands. The bourgeois drama of Lillo 
and Moore enjoyed an inordinate vogue on the continent: tears were 
shed profusely over The Gamester and The London Merchant. Diderot 
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went into a fit of anger when it was hinted that Richardson’s novels 
could be too long, and wrote a warm eulogy of the father of English 
fiction. But spleen was taken to be the favorite disease of a once merry 
England. Voltaire related, with his tongue in his cheek, how on a foggy 
day he had seen Londoners queuing up at the entrance of London Bridge, 
awaiting their turn to jump into the Thames and thus relieve themselves 
of the fog, the spleen, and of their lives. The graveyard poetry of Harvey, 
Gray, especially of Young's Night Thoughts and of Ossian strengthened 
the conviction of the French that meditating on tombs and about death 
was a sign of distinction and of profundity “a l’anglaise.” 


Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars did little to estrange the French from 
the English on the intellectual plane. British fashions, literary and other, 
reigned supreme after 1815. The terrifying novel thrilled the French and 
was at the source of a good deal of Balzac. Walter Scott set the European 
novel in motion. Byronism spread from Portugal to Russia. Dickens 
and George Eliot have drawn floods of tears from the eyes of French 
youth: Proust, Charles Du Bos cried at the adventures of the youthful 
heroes of the Mill on the Floss. Kipling took the French by storm in the 
early years of the present century. Meredith then came into fashion, and 
Gide once declared that he would rather have written The Shaving of 
Shagpat than any other novel. Hardy, Conrad were adopted in due course 
as the greatest of British masters, then Joyce, Lawrence, Grahame Greene. 
Obviously the choice made by a foreign nation reflects the tastes and 
needs of that nation; it differs sharply from the values put on the same 
writers in their native country. Wordsworth has never moved the French 
as Byron, Poe, Whitman have. The social novel bears transplanting 
abroad with difficulty, due in part to the time lag which makes nothing 
appear so dead as a social problem (in H. G. Wells, Shaw or Gals- 
worthy) after it has been solved. Charles Morgan and lately Grahame 
Greene have been acclaimed in France as men of much greater stature 
than theirs is in truth or than it is at home. Mary Webb, Katherine 
Mansfield, even Emily Bronte have similarly been overrated, perhaps 
because women novelists are something of a rarity in modern France. 
But, when all is said, the distortion of English literature as seen by 
the French has been relatively slight and it is informing more than 
ludicrous. The scholars and serious critics of France, ranging from 
Forgues and Montégut to Jaloux, Du Bos, and lately Astre have devoted 
penetrating volumes to sympathetic appreciation of British letters. The 
most difficult English poets, Donne, Blake, Keats, Browning have come 
into their own in France some decades after they did so in England; 
T. S. Eliot has been very ably translated by Leiris. Shakespeare has been 
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translated in the last hundred years (and lately and in toto by Messiaen, 
then by Lalou) far more often than Moliére or Racine have been into 
English. His plays have been performed on the Parisian stage more often, 
since 1910, than on the New York and on the London stage put together. 
Henry VI is being adapted at present by Barrault; Anthony and Cleopatra, 
Twelfth Night have had very long runs; Coriolanus almost created a 
revolution in 1934, when an authoritarian meaning was read into it by 
an oversensitive public. Not content with the plays actually written by 
Shakespeare, French authors turned The Rape of Lucrece into a play. 
The Sonnets alone have not yet been staged. The idea of British foreign 
policy held by the French owes not a little to their conviction that 
Hamlet, vacillating, trying for compromise, fearful of “engagement” and 
sympathetic to the Germans since he was trained at Wittenberg, is the 
typical Englishman. The admiration of many Frenchmen for English 
women may well be due also to their reading of Shakespeare. They 
readily see a Juliet in an English girl, as Berlioz vowed he would marry 
Harriet Smithson, who had played Juliet in Paris, or commit suicide. His 
suicide attempt proved abortive; he succeeded in persuading the English 
actress to accept him as a husband—and they were unhappy ever after. 
Both Vigny and Lamartine married English wives as did the historian Toc- 
queville and, later, Jules Laforgue. The Panurge complex, deeply rooted 
in Frenchmen, who fear infidelity in their spouses when they embark upon 
the adventure of marriage, drives them to look to Great Britain for 
marital security. The reading of Shakespeare may have encouraged them 
in the fond belief that, for one tempestuous Lady Macbeth, England offers 
many Ophelias, Cordelias, Desdemonas, and Imogens, submissive, re- 
signed, tenderly willing to go to a nunnery when so instructed, to forsake 
their inheritance, or even to lie down and let themselves be stifled if 
their honor and their master’s voice demand “the pity of it.” 


There appear to be some constant features behind the taste which have 
drawn the French to many works of English literature in the last two or 
three centuries. First, the French, who have often been lauded as a nation 
of critics (undeserved as the compliment, in our opinion, may be) and 
who have evolved and formulated most of the literary and artistic doctrines 
from classicism to existentialism, relish the literature of their northern 
neighbors because it is refreshingly free from theories, manifestoes and 
eloquent dissertations on what a novel, a play or a movement should 
be. Literature plays a very modest part in the daily life of Englishmen, 
and yet they write masterpieces occasionally, and good works in as large 
a number as any other nation. Seldom does an English writer entertain a 
body of opinions on literature as a whole and on his own art in par- 
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ticular; when he does, like Coleridge, Arnold or Pater, it is likely to 
prove detrimental to his talent as a creative writer. Literary magazines 
are scarce and, in the present century at least, short-lived. There are no 
academies, except in painting, or if there are, they remain blissfully un- 
influential on production. They do not therefore drive the young men 
to rebellion as they do in France; but they do not tame them too soon 
with the prospect of honors, decorations, comfortable slumber in an 
official armchair while venerable and equally slumbering colleagues 
propose their edicts as to which words shall be authorized. If a poet is, 
every ten or twenty years, knighted by the King or appointed poet- 
laureate, the magnificient piece of news is relegated to the tenth or 
fifteenth page of the newspapers, after the sport and financial reports and 
the accounts of dog and flower shows. 

French preference goes in consequence to English books which do 
not show too much self-consciousness, too much refinement in technique 
and too much style. Sir Thomas Browne, Dr. Johnson, De Quincy, 
Landor, Newman, Pater, Stevenson have never been the favorites of the 
French. Meredith, Samuel Butler, Lytton Strachey, Aldous Huxley have 
equally failed to capture their admiration, for they were too ‘Frenchy’ 
already. Fielding, Defoe in Moll Flanders and even in Robinson Crusoe 
(though the French wonder why the author failed to improve his story 
through giving Friday the female sex), Dickens, Carlyle for a while, 
D. H. Lawrence have been more warmly appreciated by the French: for 
they did not polish their prose to an excess. They enjoyed the solid ad- 
vantages that the French envy the English, and now find in the Americans, 
since the English after World War I seemed to neglect them for more 
sophisticated intellectuality. Gide, writing on his tastes for the more 
vigorous writers of England in the review Verve, once defined the quality 
which he valued most highly in the English novel as that of “raw meat,” 
in contrast to the subtle flavoring and over-elaborate preparations which 
French cooking imposes on meat and (only the sturdiest fanatic of British 
tastes will deplore it) to vegetables. There is an earthy, empirical quality 
to Dickens and Trollope, a stolid vigor to Kipling and even to Arnold 
Bennett, “muffins and not the promise of muffins,” as Emerson said in 
his English Traits, which appeal to the French. That same robust vitality, 
“a rude strength newly applied to thought, as of sailors and soldiers who 
had lately learned to read,” (Emerson) has been relished by the French 
in the American novel and been hailed as an antidote to their own 
over-conscious psychological fiction. 

The English novel has often appeared to ) the French superior to 
their own. “Au pays du Roman” is the title of a critical work by Edmond 
Jaloux and the land thus designated was understood by everyone to be 
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Great Britain. The compliment has often been paid the French in reverse 
by British critics and novelists who consider Balzac, Flaubert, Proust 
(even, alas! Maupassant) as giants dwarfing their own writers of fiction. 
The English novel is taken by the French to be longer than their own, 
slower in pace, and therefore more apt to suggest and create atmosphere 
and to induce the collaboration of time. Like the players of golf or the 
builders of the British Empire, the British writers of fiction are more 
leisurely and enjoy the conviction that time is theirs. Giraudoux defined 
the French novel as a short story which got out of hand or as a shower, 
alternately hot and cold, but vehement in its effect; while the English 
novel would be closer to the epic, or to a long bath in tepid water in 
some country house. 

The French long preferred the English novelists to their own for 
other merits. As long as novel-reading was not accepted as a worthy oc- 
cupation, as it is in our time when few books of philosophy or science are 
as strenuous reading as modern novels, English fiction .offered the ad- 
vantage of presenting problems: sex-problems occasionally (since the 
hyphenated phrase seems the natural one among Anglo-Saxons) but 
carefully disguised, and such other problems as Janet's repentance or 
Silas Marner’s avarice, inhuman treatment of children, the loss and sub- 
sequent recovery of his faith by a clergyman after Darwin and the higher 
criticism had dealt it a few blows, how to marry the four or five daughters 
of a vicar to the local squire or squires, and generally speaking how 
to reach some stable happiness and to maintain it through the minor 
ordeals of fox-hunting, week-end festivities, foreign travel and occasional 
imports of dangerous ideas from France and Germany. “Man does not 
aspire after happiness,” Nietzsche could write in his Twilight of the Idols. 
“Only the Englishman does that.” 

French admirers of English books relish in them another virtue which 
might be defined as youthfulness. Latin literature was deficient in one 
feature among others that it had no children’s books, no fairy stories, no 
Don Quixote or Gulliver's Travels. France has produced many fairy 
stories and pleasant tales of childhood, at least in the age of Anatole 
France, Proust and Gide. But those works are seldom endowed with 
the quality of innocence which is found in many of the nursery rhymes, 
tales and novels of England. The very words “candid” and “innocent” 
which, in other tongues, have retained a complimentary flavor, imply 
some mockery in the French language. Innocence, for the Gallic mind, 
is mostly valued as the one thing which it gives one pleasure to lose. A 
child is in France a creature with whom something is decidedly wrong: 
he has not yet grown up. If some women can be found whose charm lies 
in their having preserved the little girl in them, few men in France 
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would be praised for having remained boyish. Education aims at matur- 
ing the children as quickly as possible, so that they reach the “age of 
reason,” pass their exams, embark upon their sentimental education, and 
settle down to a rational enjoyment of life. 

For several centuries, the child was virtually absent from French 
literature. In their insular neighbors, the French found a worship of the 
child, raised in the nursery then in public or in country schools, away 
from the contaminating influence of grown-ups; that amused them as 
a touching foreign peculiarity. They have never adopted the English 
system of education. But their anglomania actually drove a few com- 
patriots of Descartes to admiration for Alice in Wonderland and for 
Peter Pan. The success of some women-novelists like Rosamond Lehmann, 
Katherine Mansfield, Margaret Kennedy was great in France and due in 
part to a girlish quality in them which endeared them to French males. 
it is not uncommon among French students of English letters, after 
they have steeped themselves in Alice in Wonderland and Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s operas—probably the hardest of all English creations, next to 
cooking, to naturalize aboard—to develop an interest in ghosts as the 
evidence that nothing British remains a sealed book to them. Such sus- 
pension of disbelief, however, usually remains momentary. Most French- 
men, after their early flurry of hard won naiveté @ l’anglaise, would prob- 
ably make the same comment that a friend of Yeats ventured when the 
poet of the Vision was trying to conjure up ghosts: “If there must be 
spirits, I prefer mine out of a bottle.” 

A similar youthful freshness in English poetry offers a strong appeal 
to the French, whose own poetry is characterized by its insistence upon 
general views on life, nature, love and death clothed in solemn “medita- 
tions” and “contemplations.” It would not be unworthy of the attention 
of comparative scholars to contrast the themes which have been favored 
by each of the romantic poetries of Europe. Flowers, at least the least 
dangerous of flowers, the humble celandine or the daisy, devoid of in- 
toxicating fragrance, have received more tributes in England than in 
France: unless making liqueurs and seasoning herbs with them be the 
most genuine of all loving tributes. Birds have likewise been more 
popular with French gourmets than with French poets. Celebrating the 
skylark, “pilgrim of the sky,” or the February thrush as Meredith does, 
and, of all birds, the cuckoo, brings smiles on the lips of French readers. 
Coleridge and Edward Thomas have written enthusiastically on the 
charms of rain, and many poets from Sidney to Coleridge on the loveli- 
ness of solitary sleep, two themes apparently inappropriate for the poets 
‘of Gaul. Even after they have had their symbolists and other apostles 
of unreason and of irrationality who have not been scarce in this century, 
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the French must stretch their imaginations to enter into the fresh wonder 
at life which seems to be the gift of their British neighbors. The German 
Keyserling once remarked that only in England could a great general 
be honored publicly as having possessed the typical English virtues: “his 
instinct, and his faith in his instinct.” Elsewhere the compliment would 
only be deemed worthy of a good pointer. 

Yet, of all the features of literature and of life in Great Britain 
which have attracted Frenchmen for over a century, none has won truer 


_ affection than English poetry. Young Valéry once declared gravely to 


Mallarmé that, in every provincial city of France, there was a fervent 
youth who would fain give his life for the master of esoteric symbolism. 
In every French /ycée and wherever English is studied, there are adoles- 
cents who discover English poetry with passionate raptures and decide 
forthwith to sacrifice all other plans to a visit to Great Britain and to 
further loving study of Shakespeare or Donne, or Blake or Shelley or 
Keats or Yeats. This admiration for English romanticism in France 
came at the very time when the intelligentsia of England was outgrowing 
its former belief that the French were an unpoetical race and were cele- 
brating Baudelaire, Rimbaud, Laforgue as far above their own modern 
poets. Literary relations between two peoples with close affinities are 
often marked by such fecund misunderstandings. “Felix culpa!” could be 
said of many intellectual as well as of moral mistakes. 

The music of the language and of British versification have often 
proved a strong attraction to the French, even when they only half- 
understood its subtleties. But the word imagination is probably the one 
which best expresses the set of qualities which the French admire in 
English poetry as contrasted to their own. No elucidation of English 
critics, from Coleridge to I. A. Richards and C. M. Bowra, has succeeded 
in defining clearly that imaginative supremacy of English poets. But 
the French reader, aroused from his early superstition which presented 
the British as a nation of shopkeepers, steeped in an overintellectual 
education in his school and in a hard realistic environment in his home, 
discovers with an exaltation akin to a liberation that another literature has 
depicted the world as a “phantasmal scene” (Shelley), “an unsubstantial 
faery place” (Wordsworth) where, as Macbeth proclaims on his first 
appearance in the tragedy bearing his name, “nothing is but what is not.” 

Frenchmen, secretly dissatisfied with their own romanticism which 
had remained too reasonable in its challenge to reason and too prone to 
eloquent preaching, relish the more direct and more intimate tone of 
the English romantics. The cosmic sorrow expressed by some of Shelley's 
Dirges and Laments, by Coleridge’s “Ode to a Nightingale,” even by 
Yeats frustrated in his love for Maud Gonne seems to strike a deeper 
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note than Lamartine and Musset. The pantheistic communion with the 
cataract which haunted Wordsworth like a passion, with the West Wind 
or the Cloud, with the bright star “in lone splendor hung aloft the night” 
envied by love-torn Keats reveals to adolescents secrets other than those 
they had learned to decipher in the French moralists. The French, as a 
nation probably little inclined to the silence of the mystics, usually un- 
happy when they cannot understand themselves clearly, blessed with the 
happy gift of extroversion, obtain through English poets (or very 
exceptionally through some German poets or some Spanish mystics) the 
revelation that a “wise passiveness” is no less valid than intellectual 
lucidity and enables man “to see into the life of things” no less keenly. 
Love for the country and the sea and the mountains is probably as ardent 
among the French as it is among any other nation, in spite of some 
oft-expressed prejudice to the contrary among foreign observers of the 
urban and talkative French people. But it is in not a few cases a acquired 
passion, fostered in them by the reading of poets who, in English in par- 
ticular, have curbed the questionings of impatient minds to submit passively 
to a still interchange with nature. Shelley in “Mont-Blanc” had concisely 
defined such a pantheistic communion: 

My own, my human mind, which passively 

Now renders and receives fast influencings, 

Holding an unremitting interchange 

With the clear universe of things around. 

There is more than a mere paradox in the assertion that life imitates 
literature. In an era which, in our press and elsewhere, has reducted re- 
lations among nations to economic exchanges of coal, steel, oil and 
cotton, it is a comforting thought and a legitimate one to entertain that 
Great Britain and France are spiritually and intellectually closer to each 
other than they ever have been; and such mutual understanding has 
been due in no mean measure to a keener appreciation of their respective 
poetry by the cultural groups in each nation. 
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a critical bibliography of 


EXISTENTIALISM 
(THE PARIS SCHOOL) 


By KENNETH DOUGLAS 


Listing, with brief comments, books 
and articles in English and French 
by and about Jean-Paul Sartre, Simone 
de Beauvoir, Maurice Merleau-Ponty 
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Utilization of the bibliography—Each work by one of the three authors is 
listed under the year of its publication, items that appeared in periodicals 
being recorded before those that were published in books. 


Each item is numbered, and underneath each are noted the translations into 
English, if any; followed by the bibliographical details of others’ comments, 
and my own notations. (In the case of Sartre, further references to his views 
and person are listed under subject headings.) In place of full biblio- 
graphical details, reference is sometimes made to another entry. 


For the reader's convenience, the name of every periodical is printed in full. 
The data that follow it are more concisely indicated, thus: JEAN BRUNEAU 
“Existentialism and the American novel” Yale French Studies 1:1 spr-sum ’48 
66-72. This gives the volume number, number of issue, season or month 
(first three letters of its English name), the year (omitting the century), 
the pages. A book reference: GUSTAVE VARET L’ontologie de Sartre P48 
Presses Universitaires 196p. Paris, New York, London are abbreviated to 
P NY L—other places of publication in full. 


of 


The compiler wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to Edward Morris 
and R. G. Cohn, who were the fust to assemble materials for this bibli- 
ography, and to Robert Nugent, who continued the work. Also to Henri 
Peyre, whose untiring bibliographophily provided many a reference, and to 
the staff of the Sterling Memorial Library for their immeasurable helpfulness. 
Finally, to Professor Jean Wahl of the Sorbonne, for the term “Paris School.” 


Copyright 1950 by Yale French Studies 
Printed for Y ale French Studies by Payne & Lane, Printers, New Haven, Conn. 
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SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR 


THERE has been a tendency to treat Madame de Beauvoir as the feminine and more 
graceful echo of another writer who is considered in these pages. Yet it should by 
now be sufficiently obvious that she is a literary personality in her own right. The 
essays and philosophical disquisitions she has written reveal a more conciliatory 
attitude and a greater natural warmth than do those of Sartre; her first novel pre- 
dates Sartre’s “Roads to Freedom,” and the thesis that she borrowed her technique 
of the novel from him can no more readily be proved than its converse; as for the 
political and social outlook of Sartre, it has been suggested that she and Merleau- 
Ponty have exerted a considerable influence upon it—Her imaginative work, over a 
period of six years, adds up to one play and three novels, the last published some 
three years ago. More numerous are her essays, several of which are quite long. She 
spent two years on her study of the “second sex,” recently published and filling two 
substantial volumes. It would appear not unlikely that the essay and monograph will 
continue to form the bulk of her literary output. 


1943 
101 Liinvitée Gallimard 418p 
tt She came to stay L’49 Secker & Warburg 430p 


BAYs—127; BLANCHOT—345; BOUSQUET 
Cahiers du Sud 19:262 dec’43 1013-4; 
MERLEAU-PONTY “Le roman et la métaphy- 


_ sique” Cahiers du Sud 22:270 mar-apr ’45 


194-207, reprinted 226 QThis first novel is 
sympathetically and penetratingly treated by 
Merleau-Ponty, who is well qualified to explain 


its metaphysical implications. Blanchot is 
brief but no less favorably disposed. Bays 
finds here and in Beauvoir’s other novels a 
greater emphasis on co-existence than in those 
of Sartre. Bousquet is unimpressed—The 
translation was promptly banned in the Re- 
public of Ireland. 


1944 


102 Pyrrhus et Cinéas P 44 Gallimard 123p 
tr 4 few pages “Pyrrhus and Cineas” Partisan Review 13:3 sum ’46 330-7 


R. A. La France Libre 9:54  apr’45 468-70; 
FRANCINE B&RIS Cahiers du Sud 22:270 mar- 
apr 255-6; EMMANUEL—332; FREMIN- 
VILLE—106 @ The first part of this essay may 
be regarded as the reformulation of certain 
themes found in Sartre's L’étre et le néant; 


the following pages develop ethical considera- 
tions not taken up there. R. A. (Raymond 
Aron) commends the author’s “virile atheism,” 
Fréminville reproaches her for trickiness and 
illogicality. 


1945 
103 and in 119 “Idéalisme moral et réalisme politique” Les Temps Modernes 1:2 


nov 248-68 


104 “La phénoménologie de la perception de Maurice Merleau-Ponty” Les Temps 


Modernes 1:2 nov ’45 363-7 


105 and in 119 “L'existentialisme et la sagesse des nations” Les Temps Modernes 


1:3 dec’45 385-404 
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106—BEAUVOIR 


BIBLIOGRAPHY oF 


106 Le sang des autres P ’45. Gallimard 
328p 


224p; de luxe ed Lausanne ’46 Marguerat 


tr The blood of others NY '48 Knopf 292p, L’48 Secker & Warburg 


Bays—127; BLANCHOT—345; DOUCIA 
ERGAZ La Nef 3:17 apr’46 146-7; CLAUDE 
DE FREMINVILLE “Notes sur trois ceuvres de 
Simone de Beauvoir” Renaissances :17 dec '45 
44-9; RICHARD MCLAUGHLIN Saturday Re- 
view of Literature 31:29 17 jul’48 13; 
MAGNY—345; PIERRE MAULET “Perspective 
politique de l'existentialisme” Renaissances 
:15 oct ’45 150-2; PHILIP BLAIR RICE Kenyon 
Review 10:4 aut’48 691-9; MARCEL THIE- 
BAUT Revue de Paris 52:9 dec’45 107-8 
@Fréminville is enthusiastic: Beauvoir is a 
novelist, not dramatist or philosopher, and 
107 Les bouches inutiles; piéce en deux 
143p 


RENE BUFFET Gavroche 25 oct’45; CROM- 
MELYNCK Vingtiéme Siécle 15 nov ’45; 
FREMINVILLE—106; POL GAILLARD “Les 
bouches inutiles ou Pour vivre libres, suici- 
dons-nous” La Pensée :5 oct-nov-dec’45 99- 
103; JEAN GAUDREY-RETY Arts 16 nov ’45; 
ROBERT KANTERS Cahiers du Sud 23:274 °45 
852-3; GABRIEL MARCEL Les Nouvelles Lit- 
téraires 8 nov ’45; PH. H. La Bataille 8 nov 
’45; JEAN SAUVENAY Courrier Francais du 
Témoignage Chrétien 16 nov’45; MARCEL 
THIEBAUT Carrefour 9 nov’45; Y. L. Paru 
:15 feb’46 47 @ The most thorough examina- 


should act accordingly. Thiébaut thinks the 
story excellent, when the author forgets her 
existentialism; he is interested only in the 
personal love relation, finding the Resistance 
side tedious. Ergaz acquits it from the charge 
of being a thesis novel, but regrets the absence 
of genuine “love.” For McLaughlin it is a 
“doctrinaire novel” and handy guide to 
existentialism, Rice prefers L’imvitée, since 
the present book lacks a “vital superfluity.” 
Examining the novel as a possible guide to 
political action, Maulet concludes that exis. 
tentialism is ineffective, a mere idealism. 


actes et huit tableaux P’45, ‘48 Gallinnard 


tion of this play is by a Communist: Gaillard 
closely analyzes the situation to determine 
“what should be done,” and disagrees with 
the author, whom he finds guilty of partiality 
against the characters who do not share her 
views. Ph. H. calls the play a masterpiece. 
Marcel, with a moderation he does not 


attain when confronted by Sartre’s plays, , 


mixes praise and blame. The other reviewers, 
while admiring one feature or another, gener- 
ally turn thumbs down. For Fréminville, it 
vigor.” 


1946 
108 tr “Jean-Paul Sartre: strictly personal” Harper’s Bazaar jan’46 113, 158, 160 
109 and in 119 “CEil pour ceil” Les Temps Modernes 1:5 feb’46 813-30 
tr «abridged “Eye for eye” Politics 4:4 jul-aug’47 134-40 © 
110 and im 119 “Littérature et métaphysique” Les Temps Modernes 1:7 apr ’46 


1153-63 


tr “Literature and metaphysics” p86-93 im Art and Action 10th anniversary issue 
Twice a Year NY 48 Twice a Year Press 


111 “Introduction 4 une morale de l’ambiguité” Labyrinthe :20 '46; complete and 
slightly revised text, also in 115 “Pour une morale de l'ambiguité” Les Temps 
Modernes 2:14 nov ’46 193-211, 2: 
2:17 feb’47 846-74 

tr section 2 of part 3 “Freedom and liberation” p94-114 im Art and Action 10th 
anniversary issue Twice a Year NY 48 Twice a Year Press 


15 dec’46 385-408; 2:16 jan’47 638-64, 
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EXISTENTIALISM 


BEAUVOIR—120 


1947 
112 and in 120 “L’Amérique au jour le jour” Les Temps Modernes 3:27 dec ’47 
970-1003, 3:28 jan '48 1199-232, 3:29 feb’48 1446-76, 3:30 mar ’48 1644-83, 


3:31 apr’48 1814-44 


113 tr “An existentialist looks at Americans” New York Times Magazine 25 


may '47 13, 51, 53-4 


114 “Qu’est-ce que I’existentialisme?” France-Amérique 25 jun ’47 


115 Pour une morale de l'ambiguité P ’47 Gallimard 223p 
tt The ethics of ambiguity NY '48 Philosophical Library 163p 


H. B. ACTON Philosophy 24:88 jan’49 81; 
M. M. Davy La Nef 5:39 feb °48 148-50; 
GEORGES LUKACS “La morale de l’ambiguité 
et l'ambiguité de la morale existentialiste” 
pl60-98 im his Existentialisme ou marxisme? 

P’48 Nagel 310p; JEAN-Jos& MARCHAND 
“Réflexions sur la ‘Morale de l'ambiguité’” 
la Table Ronde 1:6 jun’48 1024-7; A. P. 
Paru :40 mar’48 84-5; XAVIER TILLIETTE 
Etudes 259: oct’48 271-2 QAgain the most 
thorough examination has been made by a 
Communist, Lukacs, minister of education in 


the Hungarian government of Bela Kun. | 


Unlike the majority of Communists writing 
on existentialism, he undertakes (after a 
lengthy introduction on the usual lines of 
determinist diagnosis) genuinely to examine 
the theses advanced by his opponents. Writing 
in an old-established Jesuit publication, Til- 
liette is well disposed, though in fundamental 
disagreement. Marchand thinks that Beauvoir 
involves herself in insuperable contradictions, 
but Acton sees old ethical truths expressed 
in new and paradoxical terms. 


116 Tous les hommes sont mortels P ’47 Gallimard 359p 


BAYS—127; Joz Bousquet “Simone de 
Beauvoir et la poésie” Critique 2:12 may ’47 
391-3; ROBERT KANTERS Gazette des Lettres 


| 3:32 22 mar '47 4-5; GABRIEL PICABIA Paru 


:27 feb’47 20-1 @ Bousquet has nice things 
to say about the author, rather than her book. 
Generally, the reception is cool. Picabia is 


sure the idea preceded the act of writing, 
so this is beyond doubt a thesis novel. Kanters 
considers that the double vocation, philosophy 
and literature, presents an insoluble problem 
for those who have had a technical philo- 
sophical training. To the rest of the book, he 
prefers the modern prologue.’ 


1948 
117 and in 125 “La femme et les mythes” Les Temps Modernes 3:32 may 48 1921- 
43, 3:33 jun ’48 2199-224, 4:34 jul’48 62-95 
118 and im 125 “Le Mythe de la femme et les écrivains: Montherlant, D. H. 
Lawrence” Les Temps Modernes 4:39 dec ’48-jan '49 70-95 


119 L’existentialisme et la sagesse des nations P’48 Nagel 164p 


ROBERT CAMPBELL Paru :42 may’48 60-1 
QThese essays offer an easily comprehensible 


introduction to Beauvoir'’s ethical thought and 
social idealism. 


120 L’Amérique au jour le jour P’48 Morihien 390p 


The diary of her travels in U.S., 25 jan to 
20 may 1947. Marked by great sensitivity to 
Negro-white relations, an interest in college 
students and in the outcasts of society. She 
is generally unimpressed by Frenchmen 
established in the U.S., since they either shut 
themselves off from American life or lose 
themselves by trying to conform. She tries to 


avoid generalizations based on too brief an 
acquaintanceship, but, with the help of others’ 
comments and to a lesser extent her own 
reading, she cannot refrain from formulating 
syntheses. Not everyone she met will be 
pleased at the figure he cuts here (names 
are suppressed, but readily identifiable for 
those in the know). 
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1949 
121 and in 125 “Le mythe de la femme et les écrivains: Stendhal ou le romanesque 
du vrai” Les Temps Modernes 4:40 feb 49 193-216 
122 and in 125 “L'initiation sexuelle de la femme” Les Temps Modernes 4:43 may '49 
769-802 


M. Francois Mauriac strongly disapproved the bly he wrote in Le Figaro Littéraire). A 
printing of this item in a widely circulated vigorous reply is said to have come from 
periodical (reference not available: presuma- Sartre. 


123 and im 125 “La lesbienne” Les Temps Modernes 4:44 jun ’49 994-1014 


124 and in 125 “La maternité” Les Temps Modernes 4:44 jun ’49 1014-24, 5:45 
jul 49 97-133 


125 Le deuxiéme sexe I Les faits et les mythes P 49 Gallimard 400p, II La situation 
vécue P Gallimard 581p 


Based on wide reading in folklore, anthro- 
pology, psychiatry, world literature, etc., this 
book to trace the man-imposed picture 
of woman throughout the ages, and to decide 
what factors in the condition of woman must 
be looked on as constants. The writers con- 


sidered at length are Montherlant, D. H, 
Lawrence, Claudel, Breton, Stendhal. The last. 
named comes nearest to envisaging his women 
characters as autonomous centers of the uni- 
verse, the most roundly condemned—largely 
out of his own mouth—is Montherlant. 


An Incomplete Reference 


126 article on the drama Opéra ’45 


127 Further Comment on Beauvoir 


GWENDOLYN BAys “Simone de Beauvoir: 
ethics and art” Yale French Studies 1:1 
spr-sum 106-12; BRUNEAU—352; DAvy— 
412; “No. 2 existentialist” New Yorker 22 
feb’47 19-20 @Bays is one of the few to 
survey a large segment of Beauvoir’s produc- 
tion: her comments are frank and to the point. 


Bruneau reflects on the American influence on 
her novel technique, while Davy touches on 
her philosophical and ethical outlook. The 
New Yorker sketch is inoffensive. Readers ate 
at liberty to hunt up for themselves references 
to Beauvoir and Sartre in the pages of Luce 
publications—none is listed here. 


MAURICE MERLEAU-PONTY 


UNLIKE his associates, Monsieur Merleau-Ponty has remained faithful to the academic 
profession, being at present on the faculty of the University of Lyons; unlike them, 
he restricts his writing to expository prose. Stamping everything he has written is the 
desire to preserve the wholeness of experience, while yet carrying out the philosophical 
task of raising it to the level of reflection. Merleau-Ponty’s books and articles are 
im consequence much richer than their titles can suggest. What he has written on 
political questions is perhaps too closely enmeshed in the French situation to obtain 
understanding here, but his two professional studies (La structure du comportement, 
Phénoménologie de la perception) ought to be translated. They contain matter of 
interest to philosophers and psychologists, conceivably to sociologists also. Merleau- 
Ponty makes one basic requirement of his readers: they should at least tolerate his 
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EXISTENTIALISM 


MERLEAU-PONTY—207 


point of view that description of the structures of experience not only must precede 

the explanations advanced by speculative metaphysics, but is in itself a rewarding 
task for the philosopher, despite whose reason and reasonings there survives intact 
the astonishment that anything whatsoever should be. 


1936 
201 review of Sartre’s “L’imagination” Journal de Psychologie Normale et Patholo- 


gique 33:9-10 nov-dec ’36 756-61 


1942 
202 La structure du comportement P ’42 Presses Universitaires viii 314p 


FERDINAND ALQuIfé “Etude sur le comporte- 
ment” Cahiers du Sud 21:267 aug-sep’44 
48-54; Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale 
50: °45 307-8; L’Evolution Psychiatrique 
année 1947 fascicule 1 P ’47? Desclée de 
Brouwer @Alquié praises and takes issue, 
from a more rationalist standpoint; the second 


reference is a good summary.—The book 
examines and refutes behaviorism, and is 
generally favorable to Gestalt psychology, but 
would transcend it by means of Phenomenol- 
ogy and a Hegelian dialectic. The author does 
not accept a widespread, overly static concep- 
tion of Husserl’s Phenomenological method. 


1945 
203 and in 226 “Le roman et la métaphysique” Cahiers du Sud 22:270 mar-apr ‘45 


194-207 on Beauvow's L’invitée 


204 and in 226 “La guerre a eu lieu” Les Temps Modernes 1:1 oct ’45 48-66 
205 and in 226 “La querelle de l’existentialisme” Les Temps Modernes 1:2 nov ’45 


344-56 


Explains the fundamental standpoint of Sartre 
in his L’étre et le néamt, expresses some re- 


serves, and deals with the criticism of Catholics 
and Marxists. 


206 and in 226 “Le doute de Cézanne” Fontaine 9:47 dec ’45 80-100 
tt abridged “Cézanne’s doubt” Partisan Review 13:4 sep-oct ’46 464-78 


A remarkable study of Cézanne’s vision and 
the painting practices which incarnated it, 
and an excellent example of Merleau-Ponty’s 
unwillingness to abstract and isolate: Cézanne’s 


life situation is recalled, and Leonardo da 
Vinci introduced in order to emerge from the 
unrelatedness of a purely technical treatment. 


207 Phénoménologie de la perception P’45 Gallimard xvi 535p 


FERDINAND ALQUI£ “Une philosophie de 
l'ambiguité:  l'existentialisme de Maurice 
Merleau-Ponty” Fontaine 11:59 apr’47 47-70; 
SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR Les Temps Modernes 
1:2 nov’45 363-7; ROLAND CAILLOIs “Note 
sur l’analyse réflexive et la réflexion phéno- 
ménologique...” p125-39 im Deucalion I 
P’47 Fontaine, and “De la perception a 
Vhistoire: la philosophie de M. Merleau- 
Ponty” p57-85 in Deucalion II P’47 Fontaine; 
Davy—412; JEAN GRENIER “La philosophie” 
L’Arche 3:10 oct’45 135-6; FRITZ KAUF- 
MANN Erasmus 2:7-8 15 jan °49 col 202-6; 
Y. G. Paru :14 jan’46 99-101; Revue de 


Métaphysique et de Morale 51: "46 183-4; 
WAELHENS—434 @Again Alquié closely 
examines and contests the viewpoint of our 
author. He is a good antidote to a too passive 
reading. In two articles, Caillois interests him- 
self in the Phenomenological method, and 
in the possibly paradoxical link between 
Husserl and Hegel. Grenier is particularly 
struck by the preface, an exposé of the 
method wherein Merleau-Ponty advances be- 
yond Husserl. Kaufmann, writing from the 
US., is favorably impressed, Beauvoir con- 
tributes an informative review. Waelhens with 
admirable lucidity relates and distinguishes 
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208—MERLEAU-PONTY 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 


the viewpoints of Husserl, Merleau-Ponty and 
Sartre, Davy reflects on the conceptions of the 
two latter from a different angle, and with 
teference also to their political attitudes.— 
The book contains much more than the title 
indicates, there are for example chapters on 
“Le corps comme étre sexué,” “Autrui et le 
monde humain,” “Le cogito,” “La tempora- 


lité.” These make valuable parallel reading 
to the parts of Sartre’s L’étre et le néam 
which cover the same ground, and the final 
chapter, “La liberté,” undertakes directly to 
modify Sartre’s too absolute conception of 
freedom. I also recommend, concerning lan- 
guage, “Le corps comme expression et la 
parole.” 


1946 
208 and in 226 “Pour la vérité” Les Temps Modernes 1:4 jan’46 577-600 


209 and in 226 “Autour du marxisme” Fontaine 9:48-49 feb ’46 309-31 on Thierry 


Maulnier’s views 


210 and in 226 “Foi et bonne foi” Les Temps Modernes 1:5 feb’46 769-82 om 


Catholicism and politics 
J. DANIBLOU p105-12 in bis “Dialogue avec 
les existentialistes” Dialogues P ’48 Le Portulan 
@ Father Daniélou is not satisfied with Mer- 


will not agree that Catholics are torn between 
this world and the next. He limits his dis- 
cussion to the theological plane. 


leau-Ponty’s grasp of Catholic theology, and 


211.and im 226 “L'existentialisme chez Hegel” Les Temps Modernes 1:7 apr '46 
1311-9 

212 first draft of 222 “Le yogi et le prolétaire” Les Temps Modernes 2:13 oct '46 
1-29, 2:14 nov 46 253-87, 2:16 jan’47 676-711 

A rethinking of the Moscow treason trials and as a consideration of Arthur Koestler’s Dark- 

of the nature of the Russian régime, starting mess at noon. 

213 with Marcel Raymond, Jean Lescure, Stephen Spender at the Rencontres Inter- 
nationales de Genéve, 2-14 sep 1946 “Crise de conscience européenne” La Nef 
3:24 nov 66-73 

214 with Jean de Salis, Georg Lukacs, Karl Jaspers at the Rencontres . . . “Deux 
philosophies de l'Europe ( Marxisme-Existentialisme )” La Nef 3:24 nov ’46 87-98 


1947 
215 “Pour les rencontres internationales” Les Temps Modernes 2:19 apr’47 1340-4 


216 and incorporated in 222 “Apprendre 4 lire” Les Temps Modernes 3:22 jul ’47 
1-27 on his critics’ misunderstanding of 212 

217 and im 226 “Marxisme et philosophie” Revue Internationale 

tr abridged “Marxism and philosophy” Politics 4:4 jul-aug’47 173-5 

218 and in 226 “La métaphysique dans l'homme” Revue de Métaphysique et de 
Morale 52:3-4 jul-oct ’47 290-307 


219 and im 226 “Le cinéma et la nouvelle psychologie” Les Temps Modernes 3:26 
nov '47 930-43 


To elucidate a new art form, the author applies his conception of the interrelatedness of all 
elements in experience. 
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EXISTENTIALISM 


MERLEAU-PONTY—229 


220 “Lecture de Montaigne” Les Temps Modernes 3:27 dec’47 1044-60 4 preface 


to Book Ill of the Essays 


221 “Les cahiers de la pléiade, avril 1947. Gallimard, éditeur” Les Temps Modernes 
3:27 dec’47 1151-2 om literature and commitment 


222 Humanisme et terreur P’47 Gallimard xliii 211p 


H. B. ACTON Philosophy 24:88 jan’49 80; 
EMMANUEL BERL De I'innocence P’'47 
Julliard; ROLAND CAILLOIs “Destin de I’hu- 
manisme miarxiste” Critique 4:22 mar ’48 
243-51; ROBERT CAMPBELL “Monsieur Mer- 
leau-Ponty et ses lecteurs” Paru :37 dec’47 
49-51; CHRISTIANUS La Vie Intellectuelle 
15:1 jan’47 1-4; GEORGES LUKACS “L’éthique 
existentialiste et la responsabilité historique” 
p198-252 im bis Existentialisme ou marxisme? 
P’48 Nagel; J.-D. MARTINET “Les intellectuels 
et le goat du pouvoir” La Révolution Prolé- 
tarienne :303; JULES MONNEROT “Liquida- 
tion et justification” La Nef 4:27 feb’47 8-19, 
and “Réponse aux Temps Modernes” La Nef 
4:37 32-44, “Du mythe 4 I’obscurantisme. 
Réponse aux “Temps Modernes’ II” La Nef 
5:39 '48 3-21; A. P. “Bibliographie” Paru :37 
dec’47 51-2, amd review Paru :42 may’48 
61-2 @These criticisms deal with various 
stages of the work. The earlier attacks brought 
Merleau-Ponty’s rejoinder 216, which itself 
is the object of Campbell’s animadversions. 
A. P. (Patri), unsympathetic in his own re- 
view, compiles a bibliography of the debate. 
Berl feels obliged to protest on moral grounds, 


and Monnerot, defending the traditional forms 
of justice, holds that Merleau-Ponty confuses 
morality with the politically advantageous. 
Christianus is slyly amazed at an outsider’s 
offering Catholics an apologia for the In- 
quisition. Here too, as with Beauvoir, Lukacs 
is the most thorough—one cannot, as is often 
possible when reading Communists, forecast 
what will be said, he wrestles with the text 
he is considering. Generally approving are 
Acton and Caillois, though the former dep- 
recates the introduction of “gossip” about 
the U.S.S.R.—From all this, the moral of 
expediency emerges clearly: don’t ever, even 
for the sake of argument, accept the op- 
ponent’s premises, not even in order to show 
that, om bis own premises, his actions betray 
his alleged ideals. That was the error of 
Merleau-Ponty, who entertains the curious 
notion that today the intellectual’s prime duty 
—avoiding the sterile reductionism of “are you, 
aren't you a Communist?”—is to keep dis- 
cussion alive. And that is scarcely possible 
unless the parties to the debate succeed, in 
some measure, in talking the same language. 


1948 
223 and in 226 “Jean-Paul Sartre ou un auteur scandaleux” Le Figaro Littéraire 3 


jan 48 


224 “Le ‘Manifeste communiste’ a cent ans” Le Figaro Littéraire 3 apr '48 
225 “Communisme-anticommunisme” Les Temps Modernes 4:34 jul’48 175-88 
Discussing C. L. Sulzberger of the New York Times, Trotzky and Malraux. 


226 Sens et non-sens P’48 Nagel 382p 


ROBERT CAMPBELL Paru :51 feb-mar ‘49 
66-7 QIn addition to the articles already 
listed as being reprinted here, this volume 


contains an introduction and “Le héces, 
homme.” 


1949 
227 “Note sur Machiavel” Les Temps Modernes 5:48 oct’49 577-93 


Lectures 


228 “L’'homme et I’objet” 
J.-L. DUMAS “Les conférences” La Nef 5:45 
‘48 150-1 QIn this lecture, Merleau-Ponty 


clarified the distinctions that separate classical 
and modern painting. 


229 at the Collége Philosophique “Humanisme surréaliste et humanisme existentialiste” 
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JEAN-PAUL SARTRE 


oo SARTRE might be said to need no introduction. No author of his years has been so 
} liberally discussed—nor so illiberally, nor so crassly, nor so variously misinterpreted. GA! 
Most people will be but little jarred by the resulting discord, and it would be foolish la | 
418 


4 of us to grieve over their unconcern. Those who prefer to judge for themselves will find 
; that Sartre's own works, taken in large enough doses and with a grain of fellow feeling, ¥ 
ba are his best spokesmen. Suggestions for reading round and about him can be derived 
a from the bibliography presented below. And the writings of his associates Beauvoir 30: 
and Merleau-Ponty, already listed, apart from their intrinsic merits quite frequently YA 

through their slightly differing outlook or, on occasion, divergence from Sartre's theses, lect 


give us a kind of stereoscopic view of his notions and procedures.—The com- - 
mentators have borne down on Sartre from so many compass points that it has not 44: 
proved feasible to classify all their offerings under one or another of his publications, 34: 


Consequently, after the chronological list of his writings has been run through, a Pati 
considerable bulk of material remains. This I have grouped under subject headings. M. 
Following items 407-11 (bibliography, biography, characterizations, politics and sop) 
Sartre, the relationship of literature and philosophy), items 412-22 concern Sartre's 
philosophy, 423-28 Sartre and other viewpoints, 429-41 Sartre and others. These 
groups, it must be stressed, contain additional material: they do not absorb and digest 30 
the references given previously in items 301-406. tr 


Unpublished Juvenilia 
aaa a novel Défaite 


( bbb Essais sole surviving fragment is 303 


1923 
301 “L’ange du morbide” Revue sans Titre '23 4 student publication irae 
if The text of this story is reproduced in part p149-54 in Beigbeder 408, with facsimile. | 
1929 305 
h 302 part of a letter printed in “Enquéte auprés des étudiants d’aujourd’hui. Cor- 
respondance” Nouvelles Littéraires 2 feb '29 30) 
a Man “cannot raise himself to the level of years later (since man’s consciousness can ‘ 
being.” “Man is a useless passion,” L’étre et never coincide with essence, for-self with 
le néant will concurringly proclaim fourteen in-self). tr 
31 
1931 
{ 303 “Légende de la vérité” Bifur :8 jun’31 77-96 31] 
t The historical development of a precise, ex- the imprecise world of vegetable growth that 
‘a ternalized language treating words as counters is to vanish from his writings until the 31; 
ae is linked to the expansion of commercial “Orphée noir” of 1948. . 
i activities. Sartre here reveals a sympathy with 
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EXISTENTIALISM 


SARTRE—312 


1936 
304 “La transcendance de l’ego, esquisse d'une description phénoménologique” 
Recherches Philosophiques 6: °36-'37 85-123 


GASTON BERGER p154 im his Le cogito dans 
la pensée de Husserl P’41 Aubier; VARET— 
418 QThe self is an object of consciousness, 
there is no subject behind consciousness, which 
is an ultimate, and impersonal. Varet finds 


here the “key” to L’étre et le néant, where 
these extreme views are nevertheless, Varet 
maintains, unobtrusively modified—It would 
be advisable to compare Sartre’s subsequent 
treatment of a related theme, in 379. 


305 L'imagination, étude critique P’36 Alcan 262p 


YANNE FELDMAN-COMITI “Structure intel- 
lectuelle. Introduction a l'étude phénoméno- 
logique de l'image. A propos d’un ouvrage 
récent” Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale 
44: '37 767-79; G. B. Journal of Philosophy 
34:1 7 jan’37 25-6; MAURICE MERLEAU- 
PONTY Journal de Psychologie Normale et 
Pathologique 33:9-10 nov-dec 36 756-61; D. 
M. DE PETTER Revue des Sciences Philo 
sophiques et Théologiques 27:1 jan’38 88-90 


@De Petter is brief, clear and favorable, G. 
B. can see nothing in the book (this attitude 
to the philosophical writings of Sartre and 
Merleau-Ponty is more common among Anglo- 
Saxon reviewers than among the French). 
Merleau-Ponty would modify merely Sartre's 
too slighting references to Bergson. Feldman- 
Comiti accords the work the most detailed 
examination—This book clears the ground 
for L’imaginaire. 


1937 
306 and in 319 “Le mur” Nouvelle Revue Francaise 49:286 jul ’37 38-62 
tr and in 319 “The wall” Chimera 3:4 sum’45 15-36; p42-62 im French short 
stories from New writing L’47 John Lehmann, and Modern French short stories 
(John Lehmann ed) NY ’48 New Directions; abridged, bowdlerized, massacred 
version “Three who died” Living Age 353: oct’37 135-40 


1938 
307 and in 319 “La chambre” Mesures 3:1 15 jan’38 119-49; p273-99 im Contes 
modernes revised ed NY '49 Harper 
tr and in 319 “The room” p6-28 in New writing new series II spr ’39 L’39 Hogarth 
Press; p13-41 im French short stories from New writing L’'47 John Lehmann, 
and Modern French short stories (John Lehmann ed) NY '48 New Directions 


308 and in 374 review of Faulkner’s “Sartoris” Nouvelle Revue Francaise 50:293 
feb 323-8 


309 and in 319 “Intimité” Nouvelle Revue Frangaise 51:299 aug’38 187-200, 
51:300 sep ’38 381-406 


tr see 319 


310 and in 374 “A propos de John Dos Passos et de ‘1919’” Nouvelle Revue Fran- 
caise 51:299 aug "38 292-301 

311 and embodied in 321 “La structure intentionnelle de l'image” Revue de Méta- 
physique et de Morale 45:4 oct 38 543-609 

312 and im 374 review of Nizan’s “La conspiration” Nouvelle Revue Francaise 
51:302 nov 38 842-5 
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313 La nausée P’38 Gallimard 231p 


tr Nausea NY ’49 New Directions 238p; The diary of Antoine Roquentin L’49 
John Lehmann ix 238p; a chapter “The root of the chestnut tree” Partisan 
Review 13:1 win 46 25-33; a chapter “The provincial portrait gallery” Partisan 


Review 13:2 spr ’46 215-27 


ROBERT COHN “Sartre’s first novel: La nausée” 
Yale French Studies 1:1 spr-sum’48 62-5; 
GEORGES COTTIER “L’homme de la facticité. 
Notes sur ‘La nausée’, de J.-P. Sartre” Lettres 
(Genéve) 3:1 °45 33-45; W. M. FROHOCK 
“The prolapsed world of Jean-Paul Sartre” 
Accent 7:2 aut’46 3-13; JBEANSON—422; 
MaAGNY—327, 414; MARCEL—414 “L’ex- 
istence...”; H. A. MASON “Existentialism 
and Literature” Scrutiny 13:2 sep’45 82-98; 
ERNST ERICH NOTH Le Point °38; PRIT- 
CHETT—319; ARMAND ROBIN Esprit 6:70 
jul 574-5; RUSSELL—328; ANDRE THE&- 
RIVE “Sur La Nausée de J.-P. Sartre” Le 
Temps 14-15 jul’38 3; JEAN WAHL “Note 
sur ‘La nausée’” p98-109 im bis Poésie pensée 
perception P’48 Calmann-Lévy QLa nausée 
was warmly welcomed by the early reviewers 
Thérive and Robin. The former notes the 
skill with which the most obscure feelings 
are conveyed, and finds the novel indicative 
of current trends in literature and psychology. 
The latter excellently describes Roquentin as 
“a kind of metaphysical Salavin” (Duhamel’s 
character) “who pretty well represents our 
heritage.” Magny—327 stresses the unity of 
Sartre’s work by drawing parallels with L’étre 
et le néant. The metaphysical acumen of her 
other long essay is even more astonishing, 


since it was written before she had read 
Liétre et le mnéant. Cottier, who neglects 
literary considerations, declares that nausea is 
the result of a choice and due to Sartre's 
“rejection of God.” He errs in giving an 
altogether static picture, whereas even within 
the bounds of this one book an evolution may 
be noted. Philosophers in their own right, 
Wahl is reminded of themes occurring in 
Heidegger, Schelling, Whitehead, James, also 
Céline, and thinks Sartre as a novelist should 
beware of speechifying; while Marcel subtly 
analyzes the experience of existence which 
La nausée makes manifest. Writing in Eng- 
lish, Mason thinks that this work unlike Les 
mouches shows the legitimate use of philo- 
sophy in literature, Cohn pert(inent)ly ad- 
umbrates highly original views, Frohock sets 
out determined to be strictly literary and has 
enlightening things to say, though I do not 
see what is gained by classifying the book as 
a “novel of violence.” In a New York Times 
Book Review critique of 1949, not recorded 
above, Vladimir Nabokov pooh-poohs the 
whole enterprise, detecting the influence of 
the worst Dostoevski. Curiously enough Sartre, 
ten years earlier, regretted the same baneful 
influence on a novel by Nabokov (317 of 
374). 


1939 
314 and in 374 “Une idée fondamentale de la ‘Phénoménologie’ de Husserl” Nouvelle 
Revue Francaise 52:304 jan’39 129-31 
An excellent example of Sartre’s skill in presenting philosophical ideas to a general public. 
315 and in 374 “M. Francois Mauriac et la liberté” Nouvelle Revue Francaise 52: 305 


feb 212-32 


RAYNER HEPPENSTALL p57-60 in his The 
double image L’47 Secker & Warburg 
@Sartre’s essay is an attack on the novelist’s 


art, mot, as yet, on the person of Monsieur 
Mauriac. 


316 and in 374 “A propos de ‘Le bruit et la fureur’. La temporalité chez Faulkner” 
Nouvelle Revue Frangaise 52:309 jun ’39 1057-61, 53-310 jul’39 147-51 om 


Faulkner's The sound and the fury 


317 “La chronique de J.-P. Sartre” Europe 50:198 jun ’39 240-9 
On V. Nabokov’s La méprise, D. de Rougemont’s L’amour et l’occident, Charles Morgan's 


Sparkenbroke—first two also in 374. 
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SARTRE—321 


318 Esquisse d’une théorie des émotions (Actualités —_— et industrielles 


838) P’39, Hermann 52p 


tr The emotions (outline of a theory) NY ’48 Philosophical Library 97p 


MARJORIE GRENE “Sartre’s theory of the 
emotions” Yale French Studies 1:1 spr-sum '48 
97-101; D. D. WILLIAMS Christian Century 
65: dec’48 1304 QGrene follows her tactic 


of exposition and quotation, accompanied by 
query.—Sartre here continues to consider 
human freedom as limited mainly or ex- 
clusively by itself. 


319 Le mur P'39 Gallimard 220p; Le mur, avec 36 gravures a l’eau-forte de Mario 


Prassinos P ’47? Gallimard 


tr The wall and other stories NY '48 New Directions 270p 


BEIGBEDER—408; RICHARD MCLAUGHLIN 
Saturday Review of Literature 32:6 5 feb *49 
29-30; MAGNY—414; EDWARD Morris “In- 
timacy” Yale French Studies 1:1 spr-sum ’48 
73-9; V. S. PRITCHETT “Quelques livres de 
Jean-Paul Sartre” La France Libre 10:59 
sep’'45 375-8; MADELEINE SMITH “The 
making of a leader” Yale French Studies 
spr-sum 48 80-3; ANDRE THERIVE “Sur Le 
Mur de J.-P. Sartre” Le Temps 30 mar "39 3 
@Thérive expresses reserves on the “boldness 
of tone” of these stories, Pritchett suggests 
they will be startling for the Anglo-Saxon 
reader, but declares them to be stimulating 


and courageous, for McLaughlin they are 
worthless and revolting. Smith shrewdly 
analyzes the story which may be regarded as 
the forerunner of Réflexions sur la question 
jwive, Morris deals entertainingly with “In- 
timité.” Beigbeder compares various characters 
with Roquentin of La nausée. But here, as for 
that work, Magny shows the greatest philo- 
sophical insight. Commentators too numerous 
to be listed here refer incidentally to one or 
other of these stories. Some, among them 
critics generally unfavorable, think “La 
chambre” one of the best things Sartre has 
done. 


1940 
320 and in 374 “M. Jean Giraudoux et la philosophie d’Aristote. A propos de ‘Choix 
des élues’” Nouvelle Revue Francaise 54:318 mar '40 339-54 


CLAUDE-EDMONDE MAGNY pl17-32 im ber 
Précieux Giraudoux @She maintains 


that Sartre should have spoken rather of 
Platonic archetypes. 


321 Liimaginaire, psychologie phénoménologique de l'imagination P’40, 


Gallimard 246p 


tr The psychology of the imagination NY ’48 Philosophical Library 285p 


NAGUIB BALADI “La structure de l'image 
d’'aprés Jean-Paul Sartre” Valeurs (Alexandrie) 
:1 apr 45 45-65; ETIEMBLE Fontaine 6:36 
115-7, also Lettres Francaises (Buenos Aires) 
4:15 jan’45 70-2; JAMES STREET FULTON 
Philosophical Review 68:2 mar’49 182-4; 
SIEGFRIED KRACAUER Saturday Review of 
Literature 31:26 26 jun 48 22-3; C. A. MACE 
Hibbert Journal 47: oct’48 99; P. SCHIFF 
L’Evolution Psychiatrique année 1947 fascicule 
1 P’47 Desclée de Brouwer; Revue de 
Métaphysique et de Morale 47: 40 417-8 
@The most technically psychological of 


Sartre’s books, with numerous references to 
the literature of the field. For a brief profes- 
sional account, see the last item listed, for the 
enthusiastic recommendation of a non- 
specialist, Etiemble, who regrets the “jargon” 
used. Baladi is the most rewarding. Fulton 
dislikes the translation, Mace greets those 
“flashes of brilliant light” which pierce the 
“dense verbal thicket,” but Sartre’s answers 
do not become clear to him. Kracauer gener- 
ally approves, but accuses Sartre (surely not 
on any evidence presented here?) of not 
really “committing” himself, for all his talk. 
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1943 
322 also 359, and in 374 “Explication de I’Etranger” Cahiers du Sud 19:253 feb '43 


189-206 on Camus’ novel 


323 and in 328, 375 “Les mouches” Confluences apr-may ’43 371-91 


324 and in 374 “Aminadab ou du fantastique considéré comme un langage” Cahiers 
du Sud 19:255 apr ’43 299-305, 19:256 may ’43 361-71 om Blanchot’s novel 


325 “Exercice du silence (Pages de journal)” Messages ’43 


326 and in 374 “Un nouveau mystique” Cahiers du Sud 19:260 oct ’43 782-90, 19:261 
nov '43 866-86, 19:262 nov ’43 986-94 on Georges Bataille 


327 L’étre et le néant, essai d’ontologie 


R. M. ALB&res Essais et Etudes Universi- 
taires 1: 129-31; FERDINAND ALQuifi 
Cahiers du Sud 23:273 °45 648-62, 23:274 
807-16; A. J. AYER “Novelist-philosophers V, 
Jean-Paul Sartre” Horizon 12:67 jul’45 
12-26, 12:68 aug’45 101-10; LUCIEN FABRE 
“Essentialisme et existentialisme. Le néant de 
M. Sartre” Revue de Paris 54:4 apr’47 
91-112; PAUL KECSKEMETI “Existentialism: 
a new trend in philosophy” p290-308, only 
three pages on Sartre, in New Directions 10 
NY ’48 New Directions; CLAUDE-EDMONDE 
MAGNY “Systéme de Sartre” Esprit 13:4 mar 
*45 564-80, 13:5 apr’45 709-24; GABRIEL 
MARCEL p233-56 in his Homo viator, prolé- 
goménes une métaphysique de l’espérance 
P’45 Aubier; H. MARCUSE “Existentialism: 
remarks on Jean-Paul Sartre’s ‘L’étre et le 
néant’” Philosophy and Phenomenological Re- 
search 8:3 mar’48 309-36; MERLEAU-PONTY 
—205 & 226; ROGER TROISFONTAINES Le 
choix de J.-P. Sartre, exposé et critique de 
I’“Etre et le néant” P’45 Aubier 124p; 
ALPHONSE DE WAELHENS “J.-P. Sartre, 
L’étre et le néant” Erasmus 1:9-10 may ’47 
col 522-39; WAHL—415, also “La vogue de 
l’existentialisme (remaniement d'un article, 
New Republic, New York, 1 oct’45)” 
p170-8 in his Poésie pensée perception P’48 
Calmann-Lévy; Revue de Métaphysique et de 
Morale 49: °44 183-4 @The items above 
ate those only which most directly refer to 
Sartre’s main philosophical work. Many addi- 
tional comments could not have been written 
without it—and others should not have been. 
Further material dealing with his philoso- 
phical views will be found under subject 
headings. Beaufret 412, Izard 413 might well 
have been included here——Alquié complains 
that basic terms are not defined, which amounts 


phénoménologique P’43 Gallimard 724p 


to saying that philosophy cannot or should 
not be written as Sartre and Heidegger write 
it. He finds here an oscillation between 
realism and idealism, not their resolution. 
For Ayer to have tackled this book at all is 
a tour de force: as a logical positivist (com- 
pare Carnap’s “demonstration” of the non- 
sensicality of Heidegger) he inevitably con- 
cludes that Sartre is writing nonsense. Such 
an attitude dulls one’s sensitivity to the mere 
minutiae of nonsense. Fabre and Kecskemeti, 
the former highly incensed about it, regard 
the whole thing as an elaborate joke. At this 
date, Magny was still unreservedly enthusiastic. 
She skillfully traces the development of 
Sartre’s thought, and defends him on all 
counts: he explains and enriches Heidegger, 
his vocabulary is admirably monolithic, the 
discovery that consciousness is a nothing con- 
stitutes a “Copernican revolution.” Marcel 
enunciates the basic ideas, like Alquié dis- 
covers an oscillation, but one between agnos- 
ticism and materialism, and denounces the 
author’s “Luciferian revolt” against “Love.” 
Marcuse, unfavorable in the main, sees a 
parallel with Luther! Sartre’s political radi- 
calism is purely extraneous, and the book is an 
“idealistic mystification.” Father Troisfontaines 
has less to say on this volume than his title 
might suggest. Sartre, he declares, has not 
got beyond the auto-erotic stage. The most 
masterly account, and amazingly lucid, is 
Waelhens’. It should be made available in 
English. In his final critique he rejects Sartre’s 
radical opposition of pure em-soi and pure 
pour-soi, preferring Merleau-Ponty’s view. The 
Wahl item spelled out here is brief; see 
rather his extensive treatment of Sartrian 


nothingness. 
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EXISTENTIALISM 


SARTRE—335 


328 and in 375 Les mouches P ’43 Gallimard 145p 


tr The flies (Les mouches) and In camera (Huis clos) L’46 H. Hamilton 167p; 
No exit (Huis clos) a play in one act, and The flies (Les mouches) a play in 


three acts NY ’47 Knopf 166p 


ERIC BENTLEY—375, also “Jean-Paul Sartre, 
dramatist: the thinker as playwright” Kenyon 
Review 8:1 win’46 66-79, and p232-46 in 
bis The playwright as thinker NY '46 Reynal 
& Hitchcock; RACHEL BESPALOFF “Réflexions 
sur l’esprit de la tragédie” p169-93 im Deu- 
calion II, Cahiers de Philosophie P’ 47 Fon- 
taine; PATRICIA BLAKE “No exit and Flies” 
Partisan Review 14:3 may-jun’47 313-6; 
ETIEMBLE Valeurs (Alexandrie) apr’45 78- 
80; MASON—313; GEORGES NEVEUX Cahiers 
du Sud 19:260 oct’43 825-8; YVON Novy 
“Ce que nous dit Jean-Paul Sartre de sa 
premiére piéce” Comoedia 24 apr ’43; LIONEL 
DE ROULET “Jean-Paul Sartre, Les mouches” 
La France Libre 7:41 mar’44 397-8; JOHN 
RUSSELL “The existentialist theatre” Horizon 
11:65 may’45 319-28; HARRY SLOCHOWER 
“The function of myth in existentialism” Yale 
French Studies 1:1 spr-sum ’48 42-52; THRo- 
PHILE SPOERRI “Les ‘Mouches’ de Jean-Paul 


Sartre” Lettres (Genéve) 3:1 ‘45 11-28 
@ Bentley, one of the rather few writers in 
English on whom Sartre appears to make a 
real impact, comments acutely, and expresses 
regret at the attitude of some of his fellows. 
Bespaloff, as always, is richly suggestive. She 
lauds the tragic balance of the play, whereas 
Slochower finds it, as myth, cut off from the 
moment of synthesis and without “communal 
status.” Spoerri deftly situates it in the whole 
of Sartre’s production. He concludes with the 
declaration, very nearly unique in the annals 
of Sartre criticism: “Sartre’s work, which 
seems so cold to the superficial spectator, is 
in reality vibrating with love.” Etiemble con- 
trasts the play with Giraudoux’ Electre, and 
stresses its humanism and tragic power. Mason, 
in a lengthy account, denounces the illegiti- 
mate use of philosophical ideas in literature. 
Blake has a bone to pick with the translator 
Stuart Gilbert. 


1944 
329 and im 374 “Aller et retour” Cahiers du Sud 20:264 feb’44 117-33, 20:265 


mar ‘44 248-70 on Brice Parain 


330 and in 372, 374A propos du Parti pris des choses” Poésie 44 jul, oct, nov, 


dec 44 on Francis Ponge 


331 and in 397 “Paris sous l’occupation” La France Libre 9:49 nov '44 9-18 
332 “A propos de l’existentialisme: mise au point” Action 20 dec’44; Lettres 


(Genéve) 3:1 ’45 82-8 


tr “What is existentialism?” Foreground 1:2 spr-sum ’46 117-23 
PIERRE EMMANUEL “Réflexions sur une mise danger of anarchy in Sartre’s and Beauvoir's 


au point” Fontaine 8:41 apr’45 111-7 QA 
vigorous reply by Sartre to Communist de- 


tractors——The Catholic poet Emmanuel sees 


(Pyrrbus et Cinéas) concept of liberty, which 
provides no link with others. 


333 and in 344 fragments “L’age de raison” Domaine Francais (Genéve) *44 
334 and in 374 “L’homme ligoté” Messages '44 on Jules Renard 


335 and in 397 “La république du silence” im La république du silence (A. J. Lie'.ling 


J. Sheffer eds) NY 


tt “Paris alive; the republic of silence” 


Atlantic Monthly 174:4 dec’44 39-40; 


“The republic of silence” p498-500 in The republic of silence (A. J. Liebling 


compiler ed) NY ’47 Harcourt Brace 
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1945 

336 part of 355 or 371 “Un collége spirituel” Confluences :1 jan-feb’45 9-18 on 
Baudelatre 

337 tr “New writing in France” Vogue may ‘45 84-6 mentions Bataille, Blanchot, 
Camus, Lewis, etc. 

338 and in 397 “Qu’est-ce qu'un collaborateur?” La République Francaise 2:8 aug ’45 
5-6, 2:9 sep’45 14-7 2 psychological and social study 

339 and in 390 “Présentation” Les Temps Modernes 1:1 oct ’45 1-21 

tr abridged “The case for a responsible literature” Horizon 11:65 may ’45 307-11, 
also Partisan Review 12:3 sum’45 304-8 

THIERRY MAULNIER “La littérature est-elle gives a valuable, almost line-by-line analysis 


justifiable?” L’Arche 3:12 dec’45-jan’46 91- 
101; JEAN TOURTEL “Les vitres fermées” 


Cahiers du Sud 23:274 '45 841-4 @ Maulnier 


and questioning of the preface-manifesto 
which launched Les Temps Modernes. 


340 and in 397 “La fin de la guerre” Les Temps Modernes 1:1 oct’45 163-7 
341 and in 390 “La nationalisation de la littérature” Les Temps Modernes 1:2 nov ’45 


193-211 


342 and im 362 “Portrait de l’antisémite” Les Temps Modernes 1:3 dec 45 442-70 


tr and in 362 “Portrait of the anti-Semite” abridged Partisan Review 13:2 spr '46 
163-78; Portrait of the anti-Semite NY ’46 Partisan Review 27p 


343 with others “Débat chez M. Moré” Dieu Vivant :4 '45 om Georges Bataille 


344 L’age de raison (Les chemins de la liberté 1) P’45 Gallimard 309p 
tr The age of reason (The roads to freedom I) NY’47 Knopf 397p, L’47 


H. Hamilton 360p 


BARRETT—408; WALLACE FOWLIE “Existen- 
tialist hero: a study of L’age de raison” Yale 
French Studies 1:1 spr-sum ’48 53-61; HEINZ 
LICHTENSTEIN Philosophy and Phenomeno- 
logical Research 9:1 sep ’48 148-53; VIRGILIA 
PETERSON The Commonweal 46:15 25 jul 
"47 360; DIANA TRILLING Nation 165:6 
9 aug ‘47 146-7; see also 345 Peterson 
admires the book as an esthetic achievement, 
it is no mere treatise, but it has nothing to 


offer spiritually: “a buried dusty answer.” 
Fowlie is penetrating on the main characters. 
Lichtenstein, a practising psychiatrist, writes 
one of the most perceptive studies I have read, 
while Trilling hazards rash guesses. She ap- 
pears to think that Sartre yearns for a father- 
substitute (who /ess than he?), and suggests 
he may opt for dictatorship. Barrett looks 
under the bed for Communists. 


345 Le sursis (Les chemins de la liberté II) P’45 Gallimard 350p 
tr slightly bowdlerized The reprieve (The roads to freedom Il) NY ’47 Knopf 


445p, L’48 H. Hamilton 398p 


(On this volume only) CHARLES i. GLICKS- 
BERG “Sartre: existentialism in fiction” Prairie 
Schooner 23:1 spr’49 12-8; (on both vol- 
umes) JOSEPH WARREN BEACH “Sartre’s 
Roads to freedom” Western Review 12:3 


’48 180-91; MAURICE BLANCHOT “Les 
romans de Sartre” L’Arche 3:10 oct '45 121-34 
and p195-211 im his La part du feu P’49 
Gallimard; A. EDINBOROUGH “Sartre and the 
existentialist novel” Queen’s Quarterly 56:1 
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EXISTENTIALISM 


SARTRE—348 


spr’49 105-12; CHRISTIAN GRISOLI “Entre- 
tien avec Jean-Paul Sartre” Paru :13 dec’45 
11-7; HENRI HELL Fontaine 9:48-49 feb ’46 
352-7; ARMAND Hooe Carrefour 19 oct °45; 
Guy-S. Le CLECH La Nef 3:19 jun 
93-6; RICHARD MCLAUGHLIN Saturday Re- 
view of Literature 30:29 19 jul ‘47 13, 30:49 
6 dec '47 24-5; CLAUDE-EDMONDE MAGNY 
Poésie 46 :29 jan ‘46 58-67; GABRIEL 
MARCEL La Nef 2:13 dec’45 130-3, J’ai lu 
nov H. A. MASON Scrutiny 14:1 sum 
2-14; JUSTIN O'BRIEN New York Times Book 
Review 13 jul '47 4, 23 nov °47 26; Ray- 
MOND PICARD “L’art de J.-P. Sartre et les 
‘Hommes de mauvaise volonté’” La France 
Libre 11:64 feb’46 289-96; GAETAN PICON 
“J.-P. Sartre et le roman contemporain” Con- 
fluences :8 oct’45 883-90; BERNARD PIN- 
GAUD “Un univers figé” im Pierre Boutang’s 
Sartre est-il un possédé? P’46 Table Ronde 
96p; MARCEL THIEBAUT Revue de Paris 52:9 
dec ’45 103-7; EDMUND WILSON New Yorker 
2 aug °47 58-63, 22 nov ‘47 133 QAmong 
the reviewers in English, Beach shows a close 
acquaintance with and enviably keen under- 


_ standing of Sartre’s work, O’Brien is accurate, 


informative, non-committal, Wilson fumbles 
but recovers to hit several nails firmly on the 


head, Mason takes rather too long to find 
nothing worthy of note, Glicksberg is good 
on the technique, unwisely speculates on other 
matters. Among those writing in French, I 
fegret the absence, from the above list, of 
the outbursts of lyric horror, genuinely beauti- 
ful, penned by Emile Henriot and Robert 
Kemp (in Le Monde? Nouvelles Littéraires?) . 
Magny by now is sour on Sartre, Marcel finds 
Sartrian “commitment” as anarchic as the 
Gidean “acte gratuit” (Mr. W. H. Auden has 
mot yet persuaded the French that “acte” 
should cease to be a masculine noun). For 
Thiébaut, Sartre the “monomaniac, legpuller 
and philosopher” is a danger to youth, Picon 
and Picard express a certain reserve, Hell de- 
fends the novels against various charges, Le 
Clech enthusiastically greets Sartre’s picture of 
the new “mal du siécle” and his views on 
liberation and commitment. Blanchot, with 
no sacrifice of his habitual profundity, here 
narrates, expounds and explains. Hoog places 
Sartre as a novelist below Malraux alone. 
Pingaud’s analysis of the technique is excellent. 
In the interview accorded Grisoli, Sartre de- 
velops his conception of the novel and clears 
up several points affecting these two volumes. 


346 and in 375 Huis clos, piéce en un acte P’45 Gallimard 122p; L’45 Horizon 59p 


tr see 328 


ALEXANDER ASTRUC “Jean-Paul Sartre and 
Huis clos” p136-42 in New Writing and Day- 
light L’45 Hogarth Press; ERIC BENTLEY 
“Their punishment fits their crime” New 
York Times Book Review 2 feb °47, also 
328, 375; BLAKE—328; FERGUSSON—389; 
JACQUES GOMEL “Procés 4 Huis clos” Cahiers 
de Notre Jeunesse :20 feb’45 49-55; ROBERT 
KANTERS Cahiers du Sud 22:269 jan-feb’45 
100-4; MARCEL—360, also “Réflexions du 
critique” Revue Théatrale 2:4 jan-feb °47; 
KAPPO PHELAN Commonweal 45:9 13 dec 
‘46 229; RUSSELL—328; JEAN SILVAIN Appel 
15 jun '44; HENRI TROYAT La Nef 2:5 apr 
‘45 154-5 @Astruc writes a well disposed, 
highly suggestive review, Bentley again is 
stimulating and original. Troyat complains 
that the play is static, with the characters 


is artificial, Phelan finds it possible to ap- 
prove esthetically and philosophically to re- 
fuse, his fellow Catholic Gomel objects to 
the absence of God from Hell, yet according 
to Beigbeder 408, a well-known priest de- 
clared to his flock that this play was “better 
than a good sermon.” Blake is intelligent, 
Russell had to read hastily, perhaps, but his 
literary instinct stands the test, Kanters sighs 
after poetry and love. Fergusson is perceptive 
in discussing the New York treatment of the 
play—As presented there, the play was 
altered in order to make the setting more 
nearly contemporaneous. Garcin, originally a 
pacifist of dubious integrity, is transformed 
into a collaborationist. 


1946 
347 first act of 360 “Les vainqueurs” Valeurs (Alexandrie) 1:4 jan ’46 6-23 
348 and in 355, 371 “Fragment d’un portrait de Baudelaire” Les Temps Modernes 


1:8 may '46 1345-77 
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349—SARTRE 


349 tr French text in 397 “Manhattan: the great American desert” Town and Country 
may 46 65 (and amidst the wastes of advertising on later pages) 


350 tr “Forgers of myths, the young playwrights of France” Theatre Arts 30:6 
jun "46 324-35 
BENTLEY—375; LEAVITT—375 “In his programmatic utterances . . 


»” comments Bentley. 


351 and im 397 “Matérialisme et révolution” Les Temps Modernes 1:9 jun’46 1537- 
63, 2:10 jul’46 1-32 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 


. there is a lot of 


tr abridged “Materialism and revolution” Politics 4:4 jul-aug ’47 161-72 

ANDRE LENTIN “Sartre, le marxisme et la  cism in this Communist periodical of Sartre's 
science” La Pensée :9 oct-nov-dec’46 112-5; views on materialism and his refusal to accept 
LuKACS—428 @Lentin writes an acute criti- dialectics in nature. 


352 tr “American novelists in French eyes” Atlantic Monthly 178:2 aug’46 114-8 
based on a lecture given at Yale University 


JEAN BRUNEAU “Existentialism and the American novel” Yale French Studies 1:1 spr- 
sum "48 66-72 


353 and in 397 “Présentation” Les Temps Modernes 2:11-12 aug-sep’46 193-8 
introduces the special number on US. 


tr “Americans and their myths” Nation 165:16 18 oct 47 402-3 


354 “Ecrire pour son époque” Valeurs (Alexandrie) :7-8 oct’46-jan’47 105-12, 
Les Temps Modernes 3:33 jun’48 2113-21 


tr “We write for our own time” Virginia Quarterly Review 23: spr '47 236-43 


355 and in 371 “Introduction” p v-clxv in Baudelaire’s Ecrits intimes P’46 Eds du 
Point du Jour 277p 


356 introduction also in 374 “Introduction et choix” Descartes 1596-1650 Genéve- 
Paris ’46 Traits 147p 


JEAN BoorscH “Sartre’s view of Cartesian 
liberty” Yale French Studies 1:1 spr-sum °48 
90-6; AtmM& PATRI Paru :27 feb’47 99-100, 
“Descartes vu par Sartre” L’Arche 3:24 feb 
’47 114-6; SIMONE PETREMENT “La liberté 
selon Descartes et selon Sartre” Critique 1:7 
dec 46 612-20; GILBERT SIGAUX “Sartre et la 
liberté cartésienne” La Nef 4:30 may ’47 118- 
20 @Sigaux compliments Sartre for leaving 


Descartes his independence, for not attempting 
to turn him into another ‘Sartre. The other 
critics reproach him with having done just 
that, Patri ironically, Boorsch with hauteur 
(and quotations), Pétrement on the basis of 
her philosophical schooling and _ researches. 
They cannot accept Sartre’s attribution of 
the divine liberty to man. 


357 and in 397 “Les mobiles de Calder” p9-19 im Alexander Calder, mobiles, stabiles, 
constellations P ’46 Galerie Louis Carré 35p 


tr abridged “Existentialist on mobilist” Art News 46:10 dec ’47 22, 55 
358 L'existentialisme est un humanisme P’46 Nagel 141p 
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EXISTENTIALISM 


SARTRE—360 


tr Existentialism NY '47 Philosophical Library 92p; Existentialism and humanism 


L’'48 Methuen 70p 


L. A. BISSON French Studies 1:1 jan’47 70-6; 
E. J. DAUPHIN Ekécrate, dialogue sur !'exis- 
tentialisme. Réponse & M. Jean-Paul Sartre 
Montpellier "47 Causse Graille Castelnau 77p; 
J. DELHOMME “J.-P. Sartre: l'existentialisme 
est un humanisme” La Vie Intellectuelle 14:6 
jun ’46 130-3; SAMUEL L. HART Philosophy 
and Phenomenological Research 9:4 jun ’49 
768-71; Vinci. HINSHAW JR. “Cogito ergo 
sum” Cronos 1:3 aut’47 48-50; JEAN 
KANAPA L’existentialisme n'est pas un hu- 
manisme P’47 Eds Sociales 128p, reviewed 
Guy LECLERC La Pensée :16 °48 105-6; 
HAROLD A. LARRABEE “Existentialism is not 
humanism” The Humanist 8:1 '48 7-11; Luc 
J. LEFEVRE L'existentialiste est-il un philo- 
sophe? '46 Eds Alsatia 127p; PIERRE MAULET 
“Aprés la conférence de Sartre” Carrefour 
9 nov ‘45; GASTON MONTHAYE p43-55 im 
his L’athéisme, le communisme et |’existen- 
tialisme ‘48 Librairie Mercure 59p; G. 
MOUNIN “L'existentialisme est-il un human- 
isme?” Action :82; A. PATRI L’Arche 3:18-19 
aug-sep'46 198-9; OLIVIER TODD Horizon 
18:105 sep’48 221-4; FERNAND VIAL “Ex- 
istentialism and humanism” Thought 23:88 
mar’48 17-20; A. DE WAELHENS “L’exist- 
entialisme de Sartre est-il un humanisme?” 
Revue Philosophique de Louvain 44:2 may 
291-300; “Man’s responsibility” Times 
Literary Supplement 15 jun this 
lecture, Sartre was interested mainly in de- 
fending himself against Communist attack, in 
showing that his philosophy is not solipsistic, 
quietist, neurotic. The discussion that followed 
is reprinted here, the main antagonist being 
the “Marxist” Pierre Naville. Sartre has ad- 
mitted that this lecture was a “mistake” 
(Jeanson 422), in the sense that he therein 
revealed his ethical conclusions before having 


359 and in 374 Explication de l'Etranger 


du Palimugre 31p om Camus’ novel 


A stylistic and ideological examination, which 
serves to mark off Sartre’s philosophical views 


published his ethics. For some critics, the 
most flagrant error consisted rather in an 
unfortunate popularization and optimistifica- 
tion of his own doctrines that offered an easy 
target for Sartre’s numerous denigrators. As 
a popular exposition, “Mise au point” 332 
is to be preferred—Generally favorable re- 
views: Hart holds that Sartre has too hastily 
been rejected as a sophist, Maulet was im- 
pressed by the actual lecture, for Vial this 
is a “remarkably intelligent and forceful 
exposé,” and “exhibits great dialectical merits 
even when it errs.” Communist: Mounin, 
whose article I have not seen. Religious: 
Dauphin asserts that Sartre's difficulties are 
largely caused by his desire to be moral, 
Larrabee sees little that could appeal to 
“fortunate, extroverted America,” where 
“anguish” scarce is known, Monthaye (trivial ) 
has his own brand of salvation to purvey. 
General: Bisson gives an excellent summary, 
and ends on a note of marked moral super- 
iority, Delhomme shrewdly spies out the 
divergencies from L’étre et le méant. Sartre, 
who had laid bare our universal “bad faith,” 
is now searching for a way to achieve good 
faith. The Times Lit. Sup. reviewer, as al- 
ways, is severe on Sartre. Todd brings some- 
thing new: excellently informed, he situates 
the badly chewed lecture with respect to 
political realities. And, absolutely bors pair, 
Waelhens takes up one assertion after the 
other, examines their implications, points the 
contrast with L’étre et le méant, which, he 
reafirms, is on an altogether different level. 
—Readers of these notes should avoid the 
assumption that the significance of this item 
in Sartre’s work is directly proportionate to 
the attention it has aroused. 


c. 1946 (Hors-Commerce) Aux dépens 


from those of the younger man. On Camus 
and Sartre, see 437. 


360 and in 375 Morts sans sépulture Lausanne "46 Marguerat 195p; “Morts sans 
sépulture” France Illustration Littéraire et Théatrale mar ’47 15-38 


tr see 389 


BENTLEY—375; CARAT—361; FERGUSSON— 
389; GILBERT W. GABRIEL Theatre Arts 
33:2 mar’49 17; GABRIEL MARCEL “Ré- 
flexions sur la saison théatrale parisienne” 


Revue Théatrale :6 jun-jul-aug '47 364-6, 
p44-5 im his “Sartre and Barrault” Theatre 
Arts 31:2 feb’47, also 346; CLAUDE PAULUS 
“Notes sur “Morts sans sépulture’ de Jean-Paul 
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361—SARTRE 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 


Sartre” Synthéses 2:10 ‘48 113-7; J.-J. 
RINIERI La Nef 4:26 jan’47 155-8 QThe 
play, dealing with members of the Resistance 
and their torturers, aroused violent contro- 
versy: the suffering is too close for esthetic 
treatment, this is commercial exploitation of 
the Resistance, etc. The Paris production was 
criticized as poorly conceived and executed. 
—Most enthusiastic is Paulus, who salutes an 
“authentic tragedy,” based on a “ ‘naive’ 
vision (stripped, at long last, of trickiness 


and artifices).” Rinieri finds the theme 
courageous, but is displeased both by an excess 
of intellectual analysis and by violence border- 
ing on melodrama. Instead of exercising 
restraint, Sartre does all he can to lacerate 
the nerves, declares Marcel, whose own “avun- 
cular moralizing” is discounted by Bentley. 
Gabriel devotes a few chilly phrases to the 
New Stages performance of Thornton Wilder's 
translation, The Véictors. For an intelligent 
discussion of it, see Fergusson. 


361 and in 375 La putain respectueuse, piéce en un acte et deux tableaux P 46 Nagel 


163p 


tr and in 389 “The respectful prostitute” p18-64 im Art and action 10th anniver- 
sary issue Twice a Year—1938-1948 NY '48 Twice a Year Press 


BENTLEY—375; JACQUES CARAT Paru :26 
jan’47 42-5; Homer A. JACK “Censoring 
Sartre” Nation 168:11 12 mar ‘49 305; 
MARCEL—346, 360; O'KEEFE “ "Tis pity she’s 
respectful, Respectful prostitute banned in 
Chicago” Theatre Arts 33: mar’49 49-50; 
RINIERI—360; SARTRE—387; RICHARD 
WRIGHT “Introductory note to The respectful 
prostitute” p14-6 im Art and action 10th anni- 
versaty issue Twice a Year—1938-1948 NY 
’48 Twice a Year Press QRinieri has un- 
restricted praise for this “satirical farce,” 
and is reminded of Mirbeau, Carat calls it a 


“terrible satire. ..tragedy which skirts vaude- 
ville.” Bentley is struck by the ludicrousness 
of its “desperate externality,” and Marcel 
denounces Sartre’s hatred of all respectability, 
his failure to recognize higher values (un- 
like Aristophanes), his extraordinary spirit 
of resentment, and thinks it improper that 
he should satirize America. Wright reminds 
us of the similar respect for established 
authority shown by the two white girls in 
the Scottsboro case. Jack and O’Keefe discuss 
the banning of The respectful prostitute in 
Chicago. 


362 Réflexions sur la question juive P’46 Morihien 198p includes 342 

tr Anti-Semite and Jew NY '48 Schocken 153p; Portrait of the anti-Semite L’48 
Secker & Warburg 128p; fragments “The situation of the Jew” Commentary 
5:4 apr 48 306-16, “Portrait of the inauthentic Jew” Commentary 5:5 may '48 
389-97, “Gentile and Jew” Commentary 5:6 jun’48 522-31 


LIONEL ABEL “The existence of Jews and 
existentialism” Politics 6:1 win’49 37-40; 
G. B. Critique 2:12 may’47 471-3; SIDNEY 
Hook “Reflexions on the Jewish question” 
Partisan Review 16:5 may ’49 463-82; RABI 
“Sartre, portrait d'un philosémite” Esprit 
15:138 oct’47 532-46; HAROLD ROSENBERG 
“Does the Jew exist?” Commentary 7:1 jan 
"49 8-18; YEFIME Esprit 15:135 jul 
168-70 @The critics agree generally in ad- 
miring Sartre’s attitude and the penetration 
of his analyses, but disagree with him on 
various scores. Abel will not accept his 
strictures on the liberal, rationalist view- 
point. G. B. (Georges Bataille) steps out 
of character to defend the universality of 
reason, suggesting that on Sartre’s terms 
Spinoza, Husserl, Bergson would be “in- 
authentic,” whereas the rationalism of Jews 


can contribute to the birth of an authentic 
universal world. Hook thrashes convulsively 
about him, unable to bestow a word of praise 
without at once smothering it under blankets 
of condemnation. Rabi regrets Sartre’s neglect 
of his predecessors Bernard Lazare, Péguy 
and asserts that he treats the Jew as object, 
not subject. Rosenberg grapples closely with 
the thesis advanced, refusing to accept the 
notion that the Jew is created by his situation, 
and criticizing acutely Sartre’s concepts of 
“situation,” “authenticity” and “inauthenti- 
city.” He commends him for raising the issue 
at all in liberated France, where many prefer 
to forget——An interesting parallel to Sartre's 
essay will be found in Yehezkel Kaufmann’s 
“Anti-Semitic stereotypes in Zionism—the 
Nationalist rejection of Diaspora Jewry” Com- 
mentary 7:3 mar 239-45. 
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EXISTENTIALISM 


SARTRE—371 


1947 
363 be replies to Pravda’s attacks (see Zaslavuski 429) La Gazette de Lausanne 


feb '47 


364 and in 390 “Qu’est-ce que la littérature?” Les Temps Modernes 2:17 feb ‘47 
769-805, 2:18 mar’47 961-88, 2:19 apr ’47 1194-218, 2:20 may ‘47 1410-29, 
2:21 jun’47 1607-41, 3:22 jul’47 76-114 

tr What is literature? NY '49 Philosophical Library 306p; fragments “The word 
as mirror” Saturday Review of Literature 30:49 6 dec ’47 25-6; “What is writing?” 
Partisan Review 15:1 jan 48 9-31, “For whom does one write?” Partisan Review 
15:3 mar ‘48 313-22, 15:5 may ‘48 536-44, “Literature in our time” Partisan 
Review 15:6 jun '48 634-53; “What is literature?” om the surrealists Transition 
48 1:1 '48 21-32, “Why does one write?” Transition 48 1:2 48 86-95 


RACHEL BESPALOFF Fontaine 11:63 nov 47 
704-19; DouGLaAs—374; CLAUDE-EDMONDE 
MAGNY “Le temps de la réflexion: Jean-Paul 
Sartre et la littérature” Esprit 16:144 °48 
686-703; THIERRY MAULNIER “Jean-Paul 
Sartre et le suicide de la littérature” La Table 
Ronde 1:2 feb’48 195-210; GILBERT SIGAUX 
“Engagement et solitude de |’écrivain” Gazette 
des Lettres 20 sep ‘47; MARCEL THIBBAUT 
Revue de Paris 56: apr’49 155-63; ANDRE 
VENDOME “Jean-Paul Sartre et la littérature” 
Etudes 259:8 oct'48 39-54; CHARLES G. 
WHITING “The case for ‘engaged’ literature” 


Yale French Studies 1:1 spr-sum’48 84-9 
@The merits of this many-sided essay have 
awakened less echo than its real and imagined 
flaws. Sigaux, who advocates solitude for the 
writer, Whiting, and Vendéme, in a long and 
perceptive study, keep calm about it: Bespaloff 
(indignant) and Maulnier (repelled) write 
highly interesting rebuttals. Thiébaut is super- 
ficial, Magny with a vision sharpened, I think, 
by venom sets out to demolish Sartre: he 
could have been a great writer, but prefers 
to publish tracts. 


365 tr “I discovered jazz in America” Saturday Review of Literature 30:48 29 


nov 48-9 


366 extract from 368? “Sculpture 4 quatre dimensions” Arts :144 2 dec ’47 on the 


American sculptor David Hare 


367 “Manifeste” Combat 31 dec 47 calling for European unity without either Russia 


or US.A. 


368 “Introduction” catalogue of David Hare’s exposition P'’47 Galerie Maeght 
369 “Lettre-préface” p13-4 im Francis Jeanson’s Le probléme wal et la pensée de 


Sartre P 47 Eds du Myrte 


370 “La responsabilité de I'écrivain” p57-73 im Les conférences de I'U.N.ES.CO. 


P ’47 Fontaine 


tr “The responsibility of the writer” p67-83 im Reflections on our age NY '49 
Columbia University Press, L Allan Wingate 
371 and im 355 Baudelaire, précédé d'une note de Michel Leiris P’47 Gallimard 


xii 225p 


AUGUSTE ANGLES “Sartre versus Baudelaire” 
Yale French Studies 1:2 fal-win’48 119-24; 
COLETTE AUDRY “Sur une introduction a 
Baudelaire” Cahiers du Sud 26:284 '47 621-9; 


GEORGES BATAILLE “Baudelaire ‘mis a nu’, 
l’analyse de Sartre et l’essence de la poésie” 
Critique 2:8-9 jan-f -feb’47 3-27; MAURICE 
BLANCHOT “L’échec’ de Baudelaire” L’Arche 
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372—SARTRE 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 


3:24 feb’47 80-91, 3:25 mar’47 (did this 
number appear?), complete text p137-56 in 
his La part du feu P’49 Gallimard; GEORGES 
BLIN “Jean-Paul Sartre et Baudelaire” Fon- 
taine 11:59 apr’47 3-17; 11:60 may 47 200- 
16, and p101-40 im his Le sadisme de Baude- 
laire P’48 Corti; M.-M. Davy La Nef 5:39 
feb 48 146-8; Yves Lévy “Baudelaire vu par 
Jean-Paul Sartre” Paru :27 feb’47 72-7; 
MAGNY—364; GEORGES NEVEUX “Sartre, 
Baudelaire et la liberté” La Nef 4:29 apr’47 
138-41; AIMé PATRI “Sur le ‘cas Baudelaire’” 
Paru :42 may 48 5-9; GAETAN PICON “Sartre 
juge de Baudelaire” Gazette des Lettres 3:32 
22 mar °47 8-9; JEAN-CLAUDE SALEL La 
Table Ronde 1:3 mar’48 470-5; MARTIN 
TURNELL The Changing World 1:4 ’48 88- 
93; Times Literary Supplement 20 may 49 
326 @QThis startlingly ambitious attempt to 
initiate an “existential psycho-analysis” un- 
dertakes to explain Baudelaire’s least action, 


throughout the course of his life, as dictated 
by his basic “existential choice.” Blanchot, 
though he begins blandly by expressing agree- 
ment, with amazing virtuosity goes on to 
show what a different light is thrown on 
Baudelaire’s conduct, when we allow properly 
for the fact that he wrote Les fleurs du mal. 
The reproach is voiced by many that Sartre 
judges Baudelaire as if his poetry were utterly 
negligible. Blin, a Baudelaire specialist, effec- 
tively uses his close familiarity and insists 
that Sartre should not substitute his own 
metaphors for Baudelaire’s. I hesitate to pick 
among the other reviewers, who are all 
stimulated to make interesting remarks, but 
Magny is particularly rich in insights. In 
English, Anglés and Turnell maintain a high 
level of debate, and the Times Lit. Sup. man 
finds Sartre as moralist “shallow, complacent 
and unkind.” In that journal, Sartre’s works 
are entrusted to comfortingly orthodox hands. 


372 and in 374 L’homme et les choses P’47 Seghers 78p on Francis Ponge 
373 Les jeux sont faits P’47 Nagel 194p scenario of a film 
tr The chips are down NY ’48 Lear 187p 


DENISE CARRIER Paru :40 123-5; JEAN 
DEBRIX Revue de la Pensée Francais 7:3 mar 
48 41-8; ALBERT GUERARD JR. Nation 
167:22 27 nov ’48 608-9; MICHEL DE SAINT. 
PIERRE “Autour d’un film de Jean-Paul Sartre” 
Etudes feb’48 256-62 QThere is agreement 


374 Situations I P’47 Gallimard 339p 


Descartes preface 


M.-M. Davy La Nef 5:40 mar’48 154-6 
KENNETH DOUGLAS p90-5 im his “Blanchot 
and Sartre” Yale French Studies 2:1 spr-sum 
’49 QDavy discovers two types of criticism 


that the film is unsatisfactory. Guérard shows 
how to write a good review of a poor book 
by a considerable author. He explains many 
attacks on Sartre as being the work of “the 
glib, jealous doctors and the breezy journalists 
who alike resent intellectual success 


contains his literary criticism and the 


in Sartre, an attempt to determine the author's 

existential choice,” and the analysis of a 
book as exemplifying the essence of a literary 
genre. 


375 Théatre I P’47 Gallimard 298p contains his fust four plays 


tr see 328, 361, 389 


ERIC BENTLEY Kenyon Review 10:2 spr’48 
328-34; WALTER LEAVITT “‘Sartre’s theatre” 
Yale French Studies 1:1 spr-sum’48 102-5 


@Bentley shakes his usual cocktail of brash 
ness and perspicacity, Leavitt is briefly 
incisive 


1948 
376 with David Rousset, Paul Fraisse and others, a broadsheet “Appel du comité 
pour le Rassemblement Démocratique Révolutionnaire 


377 and in 397 “La recherche de l’absolu” Les Temps Modernes 3:30 mar '48 1153 


63 om the sculptor Giacometti 


378 and in 389 “Les mains sales” Les Temps Modernes 3:30 mar ’48 1537-82 
several scenes Yale French Studies 1:1 spr-sum ’48 4-20 
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EXISTENTIALISM SARTRE—389 


379 “Conscience de soi et connaissance de soi” Bulletin de la Société Frangaise de 
Philosophie 42:3 apr-jun 48 49-91 together with subsequent discussion 

380 “La faim au ventre, la liberté au coeur” La Gauche :1 15-30 may '48 this organ 
of the R. D. R. has appeared most irregularly 


381 he is interviewed concerning the Rassemblement Démocratique Révolutionnaire 
New York Herald Tribune (Paris) 2 jun ’48 


382 “Jeunes d'Europe, unissez-vous! Faites vous-mémes votre destin” La Gauche 
:3 16-30 jun 48 

383 “De partout, aujourd’hui, on veut nous mystifier” La Gauche :4 jul '48 

384 part of 396, with David Rousset “Entretien sur la politique” Les Temps 
Modernes 3:36 sep '48 385-428 


385 and in 397 “Orphée noir” p ix-xliv im Léopold Sédor-Senghor's Anthologie 
de la nouvelle poésie négre et malgache de langue francaise P’48 Presses 
Universitaires xliv 227p; fragments Les Temps Modernes 4:37 oct ’48 577-606 


Unconcerned with the declaration he had only as absolutes but also as the voice, the 

made in 364 that poetry like music and the protest and the self-assertion of a people, as 

visual arts is exempt from commitment, a moment in the dialectical process of history. 

Sartre examines these poems by Negroes not 

386 “Jean-Paul Sartre répond a ses détracteurs” p181-90 im Pour et contre l’existen- 
tialisme, grand débat P’48 Eds Atlas text of a broadcast 

387 “Preface to The respectful prostitute” p17 im Art and Action 10th anniversary 
issue Twice a Year—1938-1948 NY ’48 Twice a Year Press 

388 L’engrenage P ’48 Nagel 222p a scenario 


A. P. Paru :52 jul’49 37-9 @The situation when Sartre had not yet altogether given up 
resembles that of Les mains sales, but Patri hope of a rapprochement with the Com- 
suggests that this scenario dates from a time munists. 


389 Les mains sales P’48 Gallimard 263p 


tr Three plays NY 49 Knopf 272p, L’'49 H. Hamilton translations of above and 
of Morts sans sépulture, La putain respectueuse 


JEAN BIERMEZ Les Temps Modernes 4:36 
sep '48 574-6; JACQUES CARAT Paru :42 may 
48 130-2; HAROLD CLURMAN “Red gloves” 
New Republic 20 dec *48 28-9; JEANINE 
DELPECH Les Nouvelles Littéraires :1076 15 
apr ‘48; DUSSANE Mercure de France :1030 
jun’48 314-7; FRANCIS FERGUSSON “Sartre 
as playwright” Partisan Review 16:4 apr’49 
407-11; ROBERT KEMP Le Monde 5 apr '48; 
RODERICK MACARTHUR “Author! Author?” 
Theatre Arts 33:2 mar’49 11-3; THIERRY 
MAULNIER Revue de la Pensée Francaise 7:6 
jun ’48 39-42; RAYMOND PINGAUD La Table 
Ronde 1:6 jun’48 1033-7; J.-J. RINIERI La 


Nef 5:42 may’48 139-42; LEO SAUVAGE 
“‘Red gloves’ and ‘Dirty hands’” Nation 
168:1 1 jan ’49 19-20; “Crime passionnel” 
New Statesman and Nation 35: 26 jun °48 
520; Spectator 181: 13 aug 48 205; brief 
remarks Transition 48 1:3 "48 144-5 QThe 
reviewers generally are impressed. Among the 
most enlightening critiques are those of 
Maulnier, Rinieri, Pingaud. Biermez subtly 
analyzes the coherence of the play, in Transi- 
tion a person unnamed rather preposterously 
considers that here Sartre makes amends for 
his previous unfair treatment of homosexuals. 
Delpech is reminded of the dramas of Victor 
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390—SARTRE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 


Hugo. MacArthur interviews Sartre (“a dif- unlike, for example, Brooks Atkinson (I: spare 

ferent play”) concerning Red gloves, the New you a reference to his, into the bargain, 

York adapt-hashion or adamputation; Fergus- slovenly comments). Communist critics disap. 

son, Clurman, Sauvage are all excellent and proved, the Humanité heading was: “Une 

thoroughly informed about this situation, sale piéce.” 

390 Situations II P’48 Gallimard 335p comtaims 339, 341, 364; some additional 
notes 

DouGLas—374; THIERRY MAULNIER Revue’ growth of Sartre’s reputation, which is not 

Hommes et Mondes 7:29 dec’48 686-91 due to any one book, and which reveals the 

@Maulnier interestingly traces the steady accord between him and his age. 

391 Visages, précédé de Portraits officiels. Avec 4 pointes-séches de Wols P’48 
Seghers 41p 

392 “Préface” p7-16 im Nathalie Sarraute’s Portrait d’un inconnu P '48 Robert Marin 


1949 
393 and in 398 “La mort dans l’ame” (Les chemins de la liberté Il) Les Temps 
Modernes 4:39 dec ’48-jan '49 1-45, 4:40 feb 230-76, 4:41 mar ’49 443-502, 
4:42 apr’49 626-66, 4:43 may 49 821-67, 4:44 jun’49 1025-79 
394 “A propos de ‘La politique de M. Sartre’” Le Figaro Littéraire 4:159 7 may ’49 
a reply to an attack by Mauriac, see 410 


395 om the role of French culture in the world Politique Etrangére jun ’49 


396 with David Rousset, Gérard Rosenthal Entretiens sur la politique P 49 Gallimard 
217p 

397 Situations III P’49 Gallimard 315p articles on politics, the US., art and Negro 
poetry; not already listed: “Individualisme et conformisme aux Etats-Unis,” 
“Villes d’Amérique.” 

398 La mort dans l’ame (Les chemins de la liberté II1) P ’49 Gallimard 293p 


Other Activities 
399 broadcasts attacking de Gaulle and discussing Communism 
C. M. & G. L. Esprit 16:139 nov’47 751-5; FOUCHET, FR. AMBRIERE, GAETAN PICON 
PAUL CLAUDEL, ANDRE BILLY, HENRI Carrefour 29 oct '47, translated in part “Free- 
TROYAT, DENIS DE ROUGEMONT, MAX-POL’ dom of speech” Transition 48 1:1 125-9 
400 lecture entitled “Kafka, écrivain juif” 
FRANCOISE DERINO La Nef 4:33 aug’47 165-6 


401 an interview 


DOMINIQUE AURY “Qu’est-ce que l’existen- @Sartre explains how his philosophic views 
tialisme? Bilan d'une offensive” Les Lettres affect and in his eyes improve the technique 
Frangaises :83 24 nov °45, :84 1 dec 45 of the novel. 
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Uncertain References 
402 tr “Commitment in literature” Politics and Letters 1:2-3 '47 
403 a scenario “Les faux nez” Revue du Cinéma :6 
404 article in the review Présence Africaine c. 1947, 1948 


405 interviewed in 1939 by Revue Juive (Genéve) 1947? 
406 and in 374 Un nouveau mystique published by Charlot 


SARTRE: SUBJECT HEADINGS 


407 


DOUGLAS W. ALDEN, GERTRUDE R. JASPER, 
ROBERT P. WATERMAN Bibliography of crit- 
ical and biographical references for the study 
of contemporary French literature, books and 
articles published from 1940 to 1948 NY ’49 
Stechert-Hafner; GUYSELIS “Bibliographie: 
l’existentialisme” Mercure de France 300:1008 
aug'47 777-80, 301:1009 sep’47 183-6; 
R&cis JOLIVET Franzésische Existenzphilo- 
sophie (Bibliographische Einfiihrungen in das 
Studium der Philosophie 9) Bern’48 A. 
Francke 36p; LAS VERGNAS—413 Most of 


408-09 


408 Biography and general characterizations: 
ALEXANDRE ASTRUC “Signification de Sartre” 
Domaine Francais (Genéve) °43 413-25; 
WILLIAM BARRETT “Talent and career of 
Jean-Paul Sartre” Partisan Review 13:2 spr 
'46 237-46; BEAUVOIR—108; JEAN-ALBERT 
Bép& “Jean-Paul Sartre” im Columbia Dic- 
tionary of Modern European Literature NY '47 
Columbia University Press; MARC BEIGBEDER 
L’homme Sartre, essai de dévoilement pré- 
existentiel P’47 Bordas 205p; ANDRE BrIs- 
SAUD “Situation de Jean-Paul Sartre” Syn- 
théses 2:11 ‘48 215-28, 2:12 '48 332-47; 
JOHN L. BROWN “Chief Prophet of the Exis- 
tentialists” New York Times Magazine 2 feb 
47 20-1, 50-2; WALLACE FOWLIE p76-8 
in bis “The French literary mind” Accent 
8:2 win ’48; MERLEAU-PONTY—223 or 226; 
CLAUDE ROY “Descriptions critiques. J.-P. 
Sartre” Poésie 47 8:38 mar’47 35-49; JEAN 
WAHL Petite histoire de l'existentialisme P '47 
Eds Club Maintenant 131p, tr A short history 
of existentialism NY 49 Philosophical Library 
58p; p564-6 im Current Biography 1947 NY 
48 Wilson; “Existentialist” New Yorker 22: 
16 mar '46 24-5; New York Times Magazine 
11 apr '48 36 @Pride of place must be ac- 
corded Beauvoir and Merleau-Ponty, whose 
competence to speak of Sartre cannot be ques- 


Bibliography 


the appropriate references listed in the first 
two have been incorporated in this present 
compilation. The third, which lists material in 
half a dozen languages, almost nothing in 
English, has introductory remarks and brief 
comments. Las Vergnas cites many articles 
which have appeared in French weeklies, and 
thus gives a peepshow view into. the horrors 
of Parisian hack literary journalism. No at- 
tempt is made here to profit from this slum- 
ming expedition. 


Biography and Character Delineations 


tioned. Excellent sketches are given by Bédé 
and in Cwrrent Biography. Brissaud gives 
biographical details I have not seen elsewhere. 
Sympathetic and enlightened commentary is 
offered by Roy and, more briefly, by Fowlie. 
Depending on your temperament, you will 
find Barrett reassuringly or preposterously 
dogmatic. On the strength of this article, 
Sartre dismisses him as an “American scrib- 
bler” (folliculaire)—see the prefatory re- 
marks to 364. Wahl is here more concerned 
with Heidegger, but in the ensuing discus- 
sion Sartre’s views and person are animad- 
verted upon. Beigbeder’s book is valuable (as 
the compiler of this bibliography is willing to 
testify), but one might hesitate to affirm 
that the pretentions of the sub-title have 
been realized. 

409 Sartre as seen by psychoanalysis, graph- 
ology, demonology: PIERRE BOUTANG p7-61 
in Sartre est-il un possédé?...P’46 La Table 
Ronde 96p, reviewed “Alone in a loveless 
world” Times Literary Supplement 13 sep °47; 
MAURICE DELAMAIN “Graphologie et criti- 
que” p148-50 im Almanach des lettres 1947 
P’46 Eds de Flore; ETIENNE DE GREEFF 
“Hitler et |'ame humaine” Revue Nouvelle 
jul 45 8, quoted p37-8 in TROISFONTAINES 
430; SIGURD NAESGAARD “Le complexe de 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 


Sartre” Psyché :20 QDelamain reproduces 
and analyzes a specimen of Sartre’s hand- 
writing, de Greeff considers that, whatever 
contacts Sartre may have had with other 
human beings, he remains nevertheless fixated 
at the auto-erotic stage, Naesgaard holds that 
if Sartre submitted himself to psychoanalytic 
treatment, and so came to see reality “as it 
is” (sic) and the “very foundations of exis- 
tence,” his philosophy would be much more 


410 


JosEPH A. BARRY “Sartre enters ‘a new 
phase’” New York Times Magazine 30 jan 
GRENE—412; MARCEL LECOMTE “L’in- 
telligence francaise et la recréation du social- 
isme” Synthéses 3:1 °48 73-6; FRANCOIS 
MAURIAC “La politique de M. Sartre” Le 
Figaro 25 apr °49, and “A propos de ‘La 
politique de M. Sartre’” Le Figaro Littéraire 
4:159 7 may °49; E. M. p462-6 im “Journal 
a plusieurs voix” Esprit 16:143 °48; PERCY 
WINNER “Outside America” New Republic 
20 jun 49 9-10 @Barry’s account is rapid 
journalism, Grene quotes an entire essay by 


optimistic. According to Pontalis 411 and 
Beigbeder 408, Sartre may some day undertake 
to psychoanalyse himself. Boutang answers the 
question of his title in the affirmative: Sartre 
is possessed by devils. Boutang’s qualifica- 
tions as demonologist do not become apparent 
to me, but his “analysis” is commended by 
the Times Lit. Sup. reviewer (could be, I 
wonder, be none other than C. S. Lewis?— 
Not that Screwtape is the relevant devil). 


Politics and Sartre 


Sartre, interlarding it with her own queries. 
Mauriac polemizes, Winner touches on the 
feud between him and Sartre (see 394), Le- 
comte comments interestingly on Sartre as 
organizer of a rapprochement between literary 
men and writers on politics. E. M. (Em- 
manuel Mounier, the Christian personalist) 
is favorable to the Rassemblement Démo- 
cratique Révolutionnaire, which Sartre had 
joined.—Late in 1949 Sartre announced his 
withdrawal from the movement, on the 
grounds that it has no part to play in present 
circumstances. 


411 The Relationship of Literature and Philosophy in Sartre’s Works 


AurRY—401; GASTON BERGER Existentialism 
and literature in action, two lectures on pres- 
ent-day problems in France (The University 
of Buffalo studies 18:4) Buffalo *48 Uni- 
versity of Buffalo; CAMPBELL—413; CL. 
CugNOT “Littérature et philosophie chez J. 
P. Sartre” Renaissances :21 may’46 49-61; 
RAYNER HEPPENSTALL “Jean-Paul Sartre” 
Quarterly Review of Literature 4:4 416-27; 
CLAUDE-EDMONDE MAGNyY—414; THIERRY 
MAULNIER “Le philosophe et le romancier 
chez Sartre” Vingtiéme Siécle 8 nov °45, 15 
nov °45; HENRI PEYRE “Existentialism—a 
literature of despair?” Yale French Studies 
1:1 spr-sum 48 21-32; J.-B. PONTALIS “L’en- 
treprise de l’écrivain” p85-106 im Pour et 
contre l’existentialisme, grand débat P’48 


Eds Atlas; @Cuénot, in an intelligent essay, 
declares the creative urge to be at least as 
strong in Sartre as the philosophic, Maulnier 
holds that his fiction has benefited by his 
rejection of determinism and naturalism, Pon- 
talis shows the unity underlying all his work. 
Strongly recommended: Magny, and Camp- 
bell, whose readable book unceasingly shut- 
tles between Sartre’s imaginative and phil- 
osophical works. Heppenstall is lively, calls 
Sartre the “most vital of our contemporaries,” 
but interprets wrongly the dénouement of 
L’dge de raison, while Peyre, with remark- 
able bonhomie, undertakes to convince those 
selling Sartre short that they are mistaken. I 
have not seen Berger’s lectures. 


412 Sartre’s Philosophy Appreciated in Wider Surveys 


IAN W. ALEXANDER “La philosophie exis- 
tentialiste en France. Ses sources et ses prob- 
lémes” French Studies 1:2 apr’47 95-114; 
JEAN BEAUFRET “A propos de |'existential- 
isme” issues 5 and 6 on Sartre Confluences 
1:2 mar’45 193-9, 1:3 apr’45 307-14, 1:4 
may’45 415-22, 1:5 jun-jul’45 531-8, 1:6 
aug’45 637-42; 1:7 sep’45 764-71; Nor- 
BERTO BOBBIO The philosophy of decadent- 
ism, a study in existentialism NY ’48 Mac- 


millan viii 60p, Oxford "48 Blackwell; 
ROBERT CAMPBELL p48-55 im his L’existen- 
tialisme P’48 Foucher 70p; F. C. COPLESTON 
“Existentialism” Philosophy 23:84 jan’47 19- 
37; M.-M. Davy “La philosophie contem- 
poraine” Synthéses 3:7 34-43, 3:8 
230-40; 3:10 105-11; PAUL FouLqQuié 
L’existentialisme P’46 Presses Universitaires 
128p, tr Existentialism L’49 Dobson 128p; 
MARJORIE GRENE Dreadful freedom, a criti- 
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EXISTENTIALISM 


SARTRE—413 


que of existentialism Chicago ’48 University 
of Chicago Press ix 149p om Sartre and Heid- 
egger p41-94, also first draft “L’homme est 
une passion inutile: Sartre and Heidegger” 
Kenyon Review 9:1 spr’47 167-85; RALPH 
HARPER p94-107 in his Existentialism, a the- 
ory of man Cambridge, Mass. ’48 Harvard 
University Press xii 163p; R&GIs JOLIVET 
p144-230 in his Les doctrines existentialistes 
de Kierkegaard a J.-P. Sartre Abbaye de Saint- 
Wandrille’48 Eds de Fontenelle 375p; 
EMMANUEL MOUNIER Introduction aux ex- 
istentialismes P’47 Denoél 158p, also im Esprit 
14:121 apr’46 521-39, 14:122 may’46 744- 
67, 14:123 jun’46 935-54, 15:124 jul’46 
74-102, 15:126 oct’46 413-33, tr Existential- 
ist Philosophies L’48 Rockliff 142p, NY’49 
Macmillan 142p; VINCENT EDWARD SMITH 
“Existentialism and existence” The Thomist 
11:2 apr’48 141-96, 11:3 jul’48 297-329; 
I have seen neither G. BENEZE & CL. CURNOT 
Qu’est-ce que l’existentialisme P’47; nor JEAN 
WAHL Esquisse pour une histoire de l’existen- 
tialisme P’49 160pQ All the above, including 
presumably the last two, concern themselves 
with Sartre. Beaufret is excellent and lucid, 
using illustrations from the plays and fiction. 
Mounier, whose own “personalism” although 
Christian in inspiration has affinities with the 


413 


IAN W. ALEXANDER “Jean-Paul Sartre and 
existentialist philosophy” The Cambridge 
Journal 1:12 sep’48 721-36; ROBERT 
CAMPBELL Jean-Paul Sartre, ou Une littéra- 
ture philosophique P’45 Pierre Ardent 289p, 
reviewed OTIS FELLOWS Symposium 2:1 *48 
127-31; JAMES COLLINS “The existentialism 
of Jean-Paul Sartre’ Thought 23:88 mar ’48 
59-100; KENNETH N. DouGLas “The nature of 
Sartre’s existentialism” Virginia Quarterly Re- 
view 23:2 spr’47 244-60; CH. EuBE& “Le pour 
et le contre de l'existentialisme” Poésie 46 
:30 mar '46 79-84; ELISABETH HENRI-HAYEM 
Sartre contre l’homme Genéve °47 L’Effort 
Humain 27p; GEORGES IZARD “Une étape de 
la philosophie francaise, l’étre et l’infini” La 
Nef 2:4 mar ’45 60-73; JEANSON—422; Ray- 
MOND LAS VERGNAS Liaffaire Sartre P’46 
Haumont 8lp; JEANNE MERCIER “Le ver 
dans le fruit. A propos de I’ceuvre de Sartre” 
Etudes 244: feb’45 232-49; Emmanuel Mou- 
nier “De l’existentialisme 4 nos conditions d’ex- 
istence” Esprit 16:141 jan’48 143-50; PAUL 
ORTEGAT Intuition et religion. Le probléme 
existentialiste Louvain '47 Eds de I’Institut Su- 
périeur de Philosophie 248p om Sartre: “intui- 


Sartrian outlook, takes up the main themes 
one by one. His book is to be recommended. 
Campbell, here, is summary in the extreme, 
he draws up a sort of catechism. Father Foul- 
quié, ostensibly outlining Sartre’s views for 
the general public, cannot mask his revulsion, 
Jolivet, much more technical, endeavors to 
limit his expressions of disagreement to the 
footnotes. Copleston, in a well arranged paper, 
tries to state what is common to all and what 
particular to each of the philosophers he 
studies, Smith, the most obvious defect of 
whose clear exposé is the skimping of Husserl, 
contents himself with the general. Grene adopts 
the dubious tactic of treating Sartre and 
Heidegger together. Despite the interest at- 
taching to her queries, the uninformed reader 
will scarcely gain a vivid impression of either 
thinker. Harper quotes the best of Sartre’s 
punch lines. Finding no coherence in Sartre's 
opinions, he does not force coherence upon 
him. Alexander prefers the “Christian existen- 
tialist” Gabriel Marcel. Bobbio’s title is a sad 
example of ‘“damn-an-ism-with-an-ism-ism”; 
in his few pages on Sartre, he interchanges 
the meanings that should be attributed to the 
basic terms “in-self’ and “for-self.” Davy is 
stimulating in her reflections on Sartre, 
Merleau-Ponty and Beauvoir. 


Sartre’s Philosophy Specifically Considered 


tion” p46-53, “communauté” p71-4, “dyna- 
misme nihiliste” p77-82; RAYMOND POLIN 
“Introduction a la philosophie de J.-P. Sartre” 
Revue de Paris 53:4 apr’46 91-7; ALFRED 
STERN “Sartre and French existentialism” The 
Personalist 29:1 jan’48 17-31; GONZAGUE 
TRuC De J.-P. Sartre a Louis Lavelle, ou 
Désagrégation et intégration P’46 Tissot 
220p; and see references under 327 QJean- 
son’s book is praised by Sartre himself. Cov- 
ering, in spite of its title, the whole of Sartre’s 
philosophy, it has the merit of presenting his 
thought as a growing process. More suited to 
a general public is Campbell, who picks out 
from L’étre et le néant the psychological and 
illustrative. He is too ready to treat the views 
of Heidegger and Sartre as identical. Izard, an 
independent Socialist, opposes to Sartre the 
unitive experience of the mystics, Collins’ 
is an admirably scrupulous study in a Catho- 
lic periodical, Mounier comments perceptively 
on Henri Lefévre, Beigbeder, Boutang, Benda, 
Jeanson and others who have discussed Sartre. 
Alexander is stimulating, penetrating and at 
times, I think, wrong in an interesting way.— 
But Sartre’s opponents provide him with a 
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414—SARTRE 


gteat deal more publicity than do his friends 
and the calmer analysts. Henri-Hayem’s is an 
ill-informed, Mercier’s an informed, condemna- 
tion, and the elderly literary critic Truc raises 
hands of horror and incomprehension. Las 
Vergnas, French specialist in Shelley and Eng- 


414-22 


414 LiperTy: HENRI FELIX “Une Philosophie 
nouvelle de la liberté” Valeurs (Alexandrie) 
76 jul’46 78-88; GRENE—412; KAHN—440; 
CLAUDE-EDMONDE MAGNY “Sartre ou la du- 
plicité de Il'Etre: ascése ou mythomanie” 
pl05-72 im her Les sandales d’Empédocle 
Neuchatel ’45 Eds de la Baconniére; GABRIEL 
MARCEL “M. Sartre’s conception of liberty” 
Thought 22:84 mar’47 15-8, “L’existence 
et la liberté humaine chez Jean-Paul Sartre” 
pl11-76 im Les grands appels de l'homme 
contemporain P’47 Eds du Temps Présent, 
tr “Existence and human freedom” p32-66 
in bis The philosophy of existence L’ 48 
Harvill Press, NY ’49 Philosophical Library; 
AIMEB PATRI p73-92 im “Remarques sur une 
nouvelle doctrine de la liberté’” Deucalion I 
P’46 Fontaine; JEAN POUILLON “Une phi- 
losophie de la liberté” p51-84 im Pour et contre 
l’existentialisme, grand débat P’48 Eds Atlas; 
SALVAN—432 @ The first item by Marcel is a 
mere note, the second is a careful and wide- 
ranging examination of Sartre’s views, ending 
in their rejection and some nice work with the 
banderillas: Sartre is an “aggravated Gide,” 
a “Henry Bordeaux in reverse.” Elsewhere 
he has called him an “unfrocked bourgeois.” 
Sartre has not replied in kind—or at all. 
Magny creates the technical term “cheats” 
(tricheurs) to characterize Sartre’s heroes: 
their existences on the fringe of society are 
a sort of ascesis directed towards freedom. 
This is an altogether remarkable study. 
Pouillon links Sartre’s conception of freedom 
with his interpretation of the “situation” and 
of “commitment,” and replies to Marxist 
critics. Patri discovers invincible antinomies 
in the Sartrian explication of liberty. 

415 NOTHINGNESS: D. DUBARLE “L’on- 
tologie phénoménologique de Sartre” p90-123 
in Revue de Philosophie année 1946 P’47 
Téqui; JEAN WAHL “Essai sur le néant d’un 
probléme, sur les pages 37-84 de L’étre et 
le néant de Jean-Paul Sartre” p39-72 in 
Deucalion I P’46 Fontaine QWahl is 
destructively critical of what he terms Sartre's 
“méontologie.” A brief rebuttal will be found 
in Jeanson 422. Father Dubarle cannot accept 


lish literature, and a Normalien together with 
Sartre, is cheaply splenetic. Like Fabre and 
Kecskemeti (listed under 327), Stern is a 
member of the “stuff and nonsense” school of 
critics. 


Particular Aspects of Sartre’s Philosophy 


Sartre’s contention that negation is based on 
nothingness. 

416 INTENTIONALITY: VARET—418 passim 
@ For Varet, this conception of the directed- 
ness of consciousness is the foundation on 
which Sartre’s whole philosophy is built. 
(For a popular treatment of the idea, see 
Sartre 314, reprinted in 374.) As a result 
Sartre fails to recognize “reflexive analysis” 
as an essential philosophical procedure, al- 
though he uses it extensively. 

417 IN-SELF AND FOR-SELF: IZARD—413; 
MERLEAU-PONTY—205 or 226; EMMANUEL 
MOUNIER “Perspectives existentialistes et per- 
spectives chrétiennes” p127-64 im Pour et 
contre l’existentialisme, grand débat P’48 
Eds Atlas; WAELHENS—327 4 Mounier, 
Waelhens and Merleau-Ponty are all dis- 
satisfied with Sartre’s radical opposition of a 
massive objectivity and a “nihilating’” con- 
sciousness, which itself is: “nothing.” 

418 ONTOLOGY: DUBARLE—415; GUSTAVE 
VARET L’ontologie de Sartre P’48 Presses 
Universitaires 196p Not an _ exposition, 
this bears much the same relation to Sartre's 
work as Franz Sternberger’s Der verstandene 
Tod to Heidegger's: it attempts an, in the 
main, purely internal criticism of his phil- 
osophy. Against Harper 412 and the “‘fiddle- 
faddle” boys, Varet finds throughout a re- 
markable coherence in L’étre et le mnéant. 
Varet possesses what every writer on Sartre's 
philosophy should but does not always have, 
a close familiarity with the work of Edmund 
Husserl. 

419 ATHEISM: PEDRO Descogs “L’athéisme 
de J.-P. Sartre” p39-89 im L’existentialisme 
Revue de Philosophie année 1946 P’47 
Téqui; GABRIEL MARCEL “Le phénoméne 
Sartre” Temps Présent 9 nov °45, also Jai 
lu :2 °46, La Nef :13 dec’45; JACQUES 
MARITAIN “From existential existentialism 
to academic existentialism” Sewanee Review 
66:2 °48 210-29; BENOIT PRUCHE Existen- 
tialisme et acte d’étre "47 Arthaud 120p; 
ROBERT WALLER “Existentialism and God” 
Ashridge Quarterly oct’47 81-8 4 Father 
Descogs provides a bibliography to wind up 
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EXISTENTIALISM 


SARTRE—425 


his exposé and highly unfavorable critical 
study. Maritain, as do many others, stresses 
the theological link which survives even in 
atheistic existentialism. Marcel and Sartre, 
that is a theme in itself. Like Sartre an 
existentialist philosopher and a playwright, 
unlike him a Christian, Marcel is enjoying 
an increasing fame which postdates, however, 
that of the younger man. His attitude to 
Sartre ranges from approval (of certain 
analyses), even self-approbation in that he 
advised Sartre to investigate “the viscous,” 
quotation of Sartre to the effect that Marcel 
had some influence on Sartre’s views, all the 
way to rejection and denunciation (“corrupter 
of youth,” etc.). In the first reference given 
here, he is at the latter end of the scale. 
Pruche, a Dominican, uses a completely Sar- 
trian terminology (one commentator suggests 
with satiric intent) in order to arrive at God, 
“the act of pure Being.” Sartre, it may be 
noted, though dispensing with God as existing, 
equates the concept of God with the unattain- 
able aim men set themselves: to become as 
gods, to fuse being and existence. 


420 THE OTHER: ALFRED SCHUETZ “‘Sartre’s 
theory of the alter ego” Philosophy and Phe- 
nomenological Research 9:2 dec’48 181-99 
GA competent professional examination of 
Sartre as critic of realist and idealist views, 
and of Husserl, Hegel, Heidegger and Sartre's 
own theory. Schuetz finds no “mutual inter- 
action in freedom” possible in Sartre's 
philosophy. 
423-28 


423 PSYCHOANALYSIS: MERLEAU-PONTY— 
202 p239ff, 207 p519; SARTRE—318 p25-9, 
327 p643-63, 355 or 371 @Merleau-Ponty 
parallels and consequently throws light on 
Sartre’s views concerning psychoanalysis, in 
particular on the denial that there is an 
unconscious. 

424 SURREALISM: GEORGES BATAILLE “Le 
surréalisme et sa différence avec |'existential- 
isme” Critique 1:2 jul’46 99-110, and 
quoted tr Transition 48 1:2 ‘48 122-3; 
ANDRE BRETON “Seconde Arche” Fontaine 
11:63 nov’47 699-703, and in pamphlet 
Rupture inaugurale quoted tr Transition 48 
1:2 130-3; GEORGES DUTHUIT “Sartre's 
last class” Transition 48 1:1 "48 7ff, 1:2 
98-116, 1:3 47-61, 1:4 "48 96-104; 
MAxX-PoOL FOUCHET ‘Mal d’aurore” Gazette 
des Lettres 3:39 28 jun’47, quoted tr Transi- 
tion 48 1:2 123-6 QBataille sees an obvious 


421 BAD FAITH: BEAUVOIR—102; P. GODET 
“Note sur ‘l’Etre et le Néant’ de Jean-Paul 
Sartre” Jahrbuch der schweizerischen philo- 
sophischen Gesellschaft 5: '45 Godet suggests 
that “bad faith” has an analogous role in 
Sartre’s system to that of the unconscious in 
Freud. Beauvoir advances the theory that the 
world described in L’étre et le néant is the 
world seen through the eyes of bad faith. Is 
it absolutely certain that Sartre would accept 
this? 


422 ETHICS, VALUE: BEAUVOIR—102, 115; 
J. DELHOMME “L’absurdité de |'existence” 
Espace :4; FRANCIS JEANSON Le probléme 
moral et la pensée de Sartre P’47 Eds du 
Myrte 38lp, and “L’existentialisme philos- 
ophie du sujet humain” p25-50 im Pour et 
contre l'existentialisme, grand débat P'48 Eds 
Atlas; GABRIEL MARCEL “Situation de la phi- 
losophie francaise” Conjonction (Haiti) 1:6 
47 16-8; MERLEAU-PONTY—222, 227 @ The 
last section alone of Jeanson’s book (accord- 
ing to Sartre this is the only work purporting 
to deal with him in which he can recog- 
nize himself) deals directly with the ethical 
thought, since Jeanson wishes to show that 
this is a natural concomitant of the preceding 
philosophy. Marcel blames Sartre’s refusal of 
transcendent values (he himself would plunk 
for a “new dogmatics”), and associates him 
with Nietzsche, rather than Kierkegaard. 


Sartre and Other Outlooks, Other Disciplines 


difference with existentialism on the. question 
of liberty, since for surrealists this is to be 
found in the moment, in breaking the servi- 
tude of utilitarianism. Transition quotes 
Bataille as defending surrealism against Sartre 
in a letter to Merleau-Ponty. A passing refer- 
ence in Breton: “The ignoble word ‘com- 
mitment,’ which has acquired currency since 
the war, sweats a servility before which poetry 
and art are horror-struck.” In the Rupture in- 
augurale, he suggests that Sartre is likely to 
effect a rapprochement with Communism! 
Duthuit’s long article, unclassifiable, is noted 
here because of his allegation that Sartre, al- 
though warring with Breton, is a4 surrealist! 
Fouchet, amusingly sarcastic, backs poetry and 
Breton, whose throne Sartre is anxious to 
inherit. 

425 RATIONALISM: JULIEN BENDA Tradition 
de l’existentialisme P’47 Grasset 122p, and 
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“L’existentialisme? c'est la forme moderne 
d'une position philosophique éternelle” p107- 
26 im Pour et contre l’existentialisme, grand 
débat P’48 Eds Atlas; STUART M. BROWN 
Jr. “The atheistic existentialism of Jean-Paul 
Sartre” Philosophic Review 57:2 ’48 158-66; 
ARMAND CUVILLIER “Les courants irration- 
alistes dans la philosophie contemporaine” 
Cahiers Rationalistes :95 mar-apr’47 @Cuvil- 
lier stresses German Romantic philosophy as 
a source of Sartre's thought, in a highly 
technical paper Brown nevertheless refers 
more frequently to Sartre’s plays than to 
L’étre et le néant, and dismisses his use of 
the cogito as mere metaphor. As one might 
expect, Benda finds it’s just the same old 
irrationalism he has been attacking since 
the dawn of time. 

426 RACISM: ALIOUNE DIOP “A propos 
d'une phrase de Sartre” La Vie Intellectuelle 
14:8-9 aug-sep 46 164-70; M. WATTEAU on 
“racial situations” in Sartre Présence Africaine 
:2, :3 @This list should be extended by 
including references given under 361, 362, 
385. Diop, an African, maintains that ex- 
istentialism is closer than other philosophies 
to the philosophy of the African Negro, 
“were it formulated.” 


427 SOCIOLOGY: MIKEL DUFRENNE "Exis- 
tentialisme et sociologie” Cahiers Interna- 
tionaux de Sociologie 1: 46 161-71 @ Against 
Phenomenology and existentialism, Dufrenne 
asserts the necessity of an objective view. 


429-41 


429 COMMUNISTS: HENRI FE&RAUD “Une 
philosophie de naufragés: |’existentialisme” 
Cahiers du Sud 26:281 ’47 96-103; G. GAK 
“Un courant 4 la mode de la philosophie 
bourgeoise” Cahiers du Communisme 24:5 
may 47 380-98; ROGER GARAUDY p9-24 in 
his Une littérature de fossoyeurs P’47 Eds 
Sociales, tr p7-16 in his Literature of the 
gtaveyard...NY’48 International Publishers 
64p; JEAN KANAPA—358; HENRI LEFEBVRE 
L’existentialisme P Sagittaire 260p; ALEX- 
ANDRE MICHA “Origines littéraires de |’exis- 
tentialisme” Cahiers du Sud 26:283; HENRI 
MOUGIN “Courte histoire de l’existentialisme” 
La Pensée :8 jul-aug-sep’46 23-30, :9 oct- 
nov-dec ’46 3-14 (tr “The French origins of 


428 MARXISM: JEAN BEAUFRET “Vers une 
critique marxiste de La 
Revue Socialiste :2 149; JEAN DOMARCHI 
p111-9 sm Questions du communisme special 
number of Confluences 8:18-20 '47; LENTIN 
—351; GrorGES LuKAcCS “Sartre contre 
Marx” p141-60 also passim in his Existen- 
tialisme ou marxisme? P’48 Nagel 310p, 
reviewed PIERRE BONNEL Critique 4:27 
698-707; PIERRE NAVILLE Les conditions 
de la liberté P’47 Sagittaire, and ‘“Marxisme 
et existentialisme” Revue Internationale :3; 
Louis ROINET “Existentialistes, marxistes et 
personnalistes” La Vie Intellectuelle 14:6 
jun’46 143-51; TRAN-Duc-THAO “Existen- 
tialisme et marxisme” Revue Internationale 
when? QLukacs is less interesting on Sartre 
than on Beauvoir and Merleau-Ponty, since 
he concerns himself directly with 351; the 
preceding diagnosis of the malady of the 
petit bourgeois will fully convince only those 
who share his political views. Bonnel gives a 
thorough and lengthy account of the book. 
Domarchi, an economist who has written for 
Les Temps Modernes, sees Sartre’s views as 
divorcing him from an understanding of 
history or of his own historical situation, 
Roinet interestingly summarizes the debates 
between the protagonists of his title. I have 
not read the remaining references. Naville, 
here and apparently in other books, is greatly 
concerned to preserve marxism from the 
existentialist contamination. His personal con- 
frontation with Sartre is printed in 358. 


Sartre and Others 


existentialism” Science and Society 11:2 spr 
"47 127-43), :10 jan-feb’47 32-42, all in- 
cluded im his La sainte famille existentialiste 
P’47 Eds Sociales 181p; GEORGES MOUNIN 
Position de l’existentialisme” Cahiers d’Action 
:2 may ’46; E. PESCH L’existentialisme P ’48 
Eds Dynamo; ROGER VAILLAND “Un phéno- 
méne de classe qui sert la réaction” p165-79 
in Pour et contre l’existentialisme, grand 
débat P’48 Eds Atlas; D. ZASLAVUSKI Pravda, 
French tr “Les Smertiachkine en France” Les 
Temps Modernes 2:20 may ’47 1531-6; quoted 
in English Transition 48 1:2 °48 127-9* 
@ Conservatives, ex-Stalinists and others have 
thought Sartre in danger of going over to 
Communism—Communists see in him a tool 


* I know nothing of the political affiliations of Y. FRID, and do not wish to speculate on them. 
Only because of the tenor of his objections to Sartre’s standpoint, which are not utterly 
unlike some objections expressed in certain articles above, do I here refer to his article “A 
philosophy of unbelief and indifference” Modern Quarterly 2:3. 
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EXISTENTIALISM 


SARTRE—434 


of reaction, a Gaullist, a pathetic creature 
in danger of getting religion. Zaslavuski, in 
Pravda, “proves” that reactionaries realize his 
usefulness by citing the “laudatory biography” 
(an emphatic sic is called for here) published 
by Life. For Micha, existentialism is “a feeling 
of anguish on the part of a voluptuary aging 
in body and soul,” Vailland’s condemnation 
will not add to his novelist’s reputation, 
Kanapa, once a follower of Sartre's, “works 
like a dog, a watchdog, to appear much more 
stupid then he is” (I quote Etiemble). Gak 
and Garaudy give the Communist faithful the 
lowdown on Sartre, Lefébvre has the merit 
of being more personal than the others, and 
is more patently frivolous, Mougin, for my 
money, is by far the most subtle marksman. 
Féraud agrees with Garaudy, Lefébvre and 
Scherer (who wrote in Action) in condemning 
Sartre, but he expressly tries to do what they 
do not: explain him (via the economic in- 
security and uneasy conscience of the middle 
class). Thus the Communists, by the frequency 
and virulence of their attacks, pay Sartre 
the only compliment they can pay an op- 
ponent: they recognize him as, at 
potentially, a dangerous seducer. 

430 CATHOLICS: M. BLONDEL “The incon- 
sistency of Jean Paul Sartre’s logic” Thomist 
10:4 oct’47 393-7; MARCEL DE CORTE 
“Réflexions sur Gabriel Marcel et J.-P. Sartre” 
p34-8 in L’existentialisme special number of 
Revue de Philosophie année 1946 P’47 Téqui; 
DANIEL-RoOFsS “Courrier francais” Cahiers du 
Témoignage Chrétien 12 oct '45; DESCOQs 
—419; EMMANUEL—332; ETIENNE GILSON 
“Le thomisme et les philosophies existen- 
tielles” La Vie Intellectuelle 13:5 jun’45 
144-55; JEAN-MARIE GREVILLOT Les grands 
courants de la pensée contemporaine: existen- 
tialisme, marxisme, personnalisme chrétien 
P’47 Eds du Vitrail 304p; ROGER TROIS- 
FONTAINES p34-9 in his Existentialisme et 
pensée chrétienne P’46 Vrin 95p Blondel 
sees a repetition of the “dilettantism” he 
had known in the 1880's, for de Corte, 
Sartre’s main philosophic work is the Liaisons 
dangereuses of our age, Daniel-Rops regrets 
that the Christian answer to the sense of 
anguish and life’s absurdity is not voiced with 
the proper talent, Gilson has but a phrase 
or two on Sartre, Troisfontaines here gives 
a brief exposé of Sartre’s views.—Obviously, 
the references given above are but a fraction 
of the items already noted which were written 
by Catholics. The reaction to Sartre could be 
made to appear much more favorable by 


including the writings of such Catholics as 
Emmanual, Hoog, Picon, even Maritain. In 
i948, the whole body of Sartre’s work was 
placed on the Index Librorum Expurgatorum 
—a distinction not very often accorded a 
living writer. 

431 BERDIAEV: N. BERDIAEFF “Sartre et le 
destin de l'existentialisme” p129-40 in his 
Au seuil de la nouvelle époque Neuchatel- 
Paris "47 Delachaux & Niestlé, tr N. A. 
BERDIAEV Towards a new epoch L’49 Bles 
128p @Since they come from him, the re- 
marks of the Russian Orthodox theologian 
and existentialist philosopher awaken our 
interest, but they reveal no very thorough 
grasp of Sartre’s doctrines. 


432 BERGSON: JEAN HYPPOLITE “Du Berg- 
sonisme l’existentialisme” Mercure de 
France :1031 jul’49 403-16; J. L. SALVAN 
“Des conceptions bergsonienne et sartrienne 
de la liberté” French Review 22:2 dec’48 
113-27 @Salvan’s is a lucid and careful 
summary. Hyppolite, in his more general 
essay, stimulatingly points the contrast be- 
tween the two: Bergson transcends our human 
condition, as Sartre does not and would not. 


433 HEIDEGGER: JEAN BEAUFRET “Martin 
Heidegger et le probléme de la vérité” Fon- 
taine 11:63 nov ’47 758-85; JEAN CUISENIER 
“Heidegger et Sartre’ La Nef 3:20 jul’46 
133-7; DOMINIQUE DESANTI interviews Heid- 
egger Action 18 feb’46; GRENE—412; ERIC 
UNGER “Existentialism” The Nineteenth 
Century and After 142:850 dec’47 278-88, 
143-851 jan’48 28-37; ALPHONSE DBE 
WAELHENS “Heidegger et Sartre” p13-37 in 
Deucalion I P’46 Fontaine  Waelhens’ 
article is fundamental: he clearly distinguishes 
Sartre’s debts to and divergences from Heid- 
egger. Cuisenier, commenting on Waelhens’ 
view, cannot agree that Sartre's basic experi- 
ence is that of a massive “in-self.” Beaufret 
insists, rather sharply, that Sartre as a thinker 
is not on the same plane as Heidegger, that 
he is much more a psychologist than a phi- 
losopher. Desanti interviewed Heidegger— 
Waelhens hesitates to believe that Heidegger 
really exclaimed “I didn’t want anything 
like that!” when L’étre et le néant was men- 
tioned. Unger is in general agreement with 
Beaufret, and declares that Sartre has the 
originality of a disciple. 


434 HUSSERL, PHENOMENOLOGY: HERBERT 
DIECKMANN “French existentialism before 
Sartre” Yale French Studies 1:1 °48 33-41; 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


ALPHONSE DE WAELHENS “De la phéno- 
ménologie a l'existentialisme” p37-82 in Le 
choix, le monde, l’existence P’47 Arthaud 
@ Dieckmann discusses the articles published 
in the ‘thirties by Recherches Philosophiques. 
Waelhens, as always, dominates his subject, 
the relationship of Sartre’s and Merleau- 
Ponty’s outlook to that of Husserl, the founder 
of Phenomenology. 

435 KIERKEGAARD: R. ARNOU “L’existential- 
isme & la maniére de Kierkegaard: Kierke- 
gaard et J.-P. Sartre” Gregorianum 27: °46; 
HOWARD A. JOHNSON on Sartre and Kierke- 
gaard The American-Scandinavian Review 
sep ’47 220-5 @Arnou, unfavorable, declares 
that a Sartrian ethic is inconceivable, while 
Johnson establishes the equation: Sartre equals 
“Kierkegaard without God.” 


436 PARKER: AIME& PATRI “Responsabilité 
de l’écrivain selon Daniel Parker et Jean- 
Paul Sartre” Paru :36 nov’47 9-14 QA bou- 
tade. Patri would have us see a resemblance 
between Sartre’s conception of the writer's 
tole in society and that of Daniel Parker, 
President of the “Cartel d’Action Sociale et 
Morale,” an organization which did its best 
to save the French from the demoralizing 
influence of Henry Miller's writings. 

437 CAMUS: HANNAH ARENDT “French 
existentialism” Nation 162:8 23 feb °46 
226-8, and “L’existentialisme francais vu de 
New York” p247-52 im Deucalion II P'’47 
Fontaine; JEANINE DELPECH interviews 
Camus Nouvelles Littéraires :954 15 nov '45; 
HENRI TROYAT “Réponse a M. Albert Camus” 
La Nef 3:14 jan’46 144-8 QArendt writes 
intelligently, but from too far away, too early. 
Delpech hears Camus state that he is not 
an existentialist, Troyat replies to a letter in 
the same vein from Camus, pointing out 
parallel passages in the writings of Camus 
and Sartre. 


438 D. H. LAWRENCE: ROBERT KANTERS 


“Deux humanismes paiens” La Gazette des 
Lettres 30 mar 46 QSartre’s urban universe 
is contrasted with nature 4 la Lawrence. 


439 PROUST: JEAN ISBRE “Sartre vs. Proust” 
Kenyon Review 9:2 spr’47 287-9; Sartre 
p216 im his L’étre et le néant, pll-2 in bis 
“Présentation” Les Temps Modernes 1:1 of 
p20-2 im his Situations Il, cf. also Merleau- 
Ponty p486 in bis Phénoménologie de la per- 
ception @Isére is briefly hostile. Sartre had 
opposed his “synthetic” conception of human 
psychology to the analytic and associationist 
views of Proust and, in general, of the bour- 
geois era. 

440 SCHILLER: LUDWIG W. KAHN “Free- 
dom: an existentialist and an idealist view 
(Sartre’s Les Mouches and Schiller’s Wilhelm 
Tell)” PMLA 64:1 part 1 mar’49 5-14. 


441 VAL&RY: JEAN HYPPOLITE “Note sur 
Paul Valéry et la crise de la conscience” La 
Vie Intellectuelle 14:3 mar’46 121-6 @Hyp- 
polite finds that for Sartre the lucidity of 
the consciousness has ceased to be an intel- 
lectual achievement and is situated in the 
“cogito préréflexif.” Valéry, it may be as- 
sumed, would have been happier to know 
that he and Sartre were not in complete 
accord, rather than pleased at the points of 
contact. Of some fictional work by Sartre he 
remarked to his disciple Lucien Fabre: 
“Quelle cochonnerie étonnante!’”” To Cyril 
Connolly, editor of Horizon, he expressed his 
contempt for the idea of a “littérature en- 
gagée.”"—It is to be hoped that Hyppolite. 
the brilliant expositor and translator of 
Hegel’s Phenomenology, will find occasion to 
confront Sartre with Hegel, whose thought 
would seem to be exercising an increasing 
influence on our contemporary, and whose 
shadow was already not entirely absent from 
L’étre et le néant. 


Amplificandum, Addendum 
(395) “Défense de la culture francaise par la culture européenne” Politique 


Etrangére 14:3 jun’49 233-48 
442 


(should follow 395) “Dréle d’amitié” (Extraits de Les chemins de la liberté, 


Tome IV) Les Temps Modernes 5:49 nov’49 769-806, 5:50 dec ’49 
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